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Near the close of die academic year 1936, Dean E, George Payne 
of die School of Education of New York Univeisity approached the 
officers of Rho Chapter Phi Delta Kappa, a national professional 
fraternity for men in education, and requested that a committee be 
appointed and empowered to study die future ownership of The 
Journal of Educational Sociology. This journal had been started by 
Dean Payne in 1927 and edited by him from its inception. Believing 
in the fiailty of the individual and the strength of die social group, 
Dean Payne thought that the continued publication of the Journal 
could be better assured if it were owned by a self-continuing group 
radier than by an individual. His long membeiship in Phi Delta 
Kappa and his close association widi Rho Chapter ovci a period of 
many years, during ten of which he was its sponsoi, caused him to 
look to that organization as best fitted to carry on the ownership of 
the Journal. The committee was duly appointed and after a con¬ 
siderable period of study presented a plan of ownership tiansfer that 
was satisfactory to bodiDeanPayne andRhoChapter. With the pub¬ 
lication of this, die issue of September 1939, the Journal is published 
by that organization. Only the ownership has changed. The edi¬ 
torial staff and its policies and philosophies remain the same, witli 
Dean E, George Payne as the cditoi-in-chief. 

Copyiiglu igjQ by The Journal of E<lu(.ational Sociology, Incorporated 
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The continued growth and importance otThe journal of Educa- 
tional Sociology reflect the experience, training, and philosophy of 
Its editor-in-chief. His early life, his rich background of activities 
and experiences provided the sound foundation on which his out¬ 
standing contributions to educational sociology are based. 

Dean Payne was born in a riiial environment m souih-cential 
Kentucky, brought up on a farm, engaging in the innumeiable and 
varied activities connected with farm life, assuming unusual i espon- 
sibilities as a boy, with only occasional and intermittent educational 
opportunities. He came to late adolescence with little fotmal educa¬ 
tion, but possessing a rich background of experience with which to 
approach social life with its economic, political, and educational 
complexities. This early training provided few preconceived no¬ 
tions, no fixed opinions, and little knowledge of the formal educa¬ 
tional system, the economic order, and the emerging social problems 
that vexed the leaders at the opening of the twentieth century. 

Following an intermittent rural-school attendance and some pri¬ 
vate study he secured a license to tcacli. This work helped to provide 
the funds for the formal education which was to follow. This eaily, 
independent educational experience had a certain value of its own, 
for it raised doubts in his mind concerning the validity of formal 
educational practices, and made it possible for him to meet without 
prejudice the complexities of social and economic life. It gave him 
the opportunity to study and interpret social life in a purely objective 
manner and undoubtedly was a contributing factor in the develop¬ 
ment of the attitude of judicious appraisal dial characterized his 
later career. 

Following a period of teaching and of study he gamed admittance 
as an advanced student in the senior college of the University of Chi¬ 
cago. There he came into contact witli a number of pioneer thinkers 
who influenced his professional life and thinking—such men as 
Small, Zeublin, Thomas, and Graham Taylor in sociology; Terry 
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and Thatcher in history; Judson in political science; Dewey, Moore, 
and otliers in education and psychology. 

Before he had finished his college work he became principal of 
the high school in Paducah, Kentucky. While diis delayed the ac¬ 
quiring of his degree, it afforded an educational expciicnce which 
directed his future research and his emphasis in the field of educa¬ 
tion: for he had developed a thorough discontent with the edu¬ 
cational program of the day. The fact that students of the high 
school pursued a more or less meaningless program of studies quite 
remote from their lives, and were graduated widi requirements for 
entrance to college, which relatively few of them could attend, made 
him realize die futility of that kind of education for the youth of 
tills particular commumty. It did not eniich their lives for the type 
of activity in which diey must necessaiiiy engage. These experi¬ 
ences left him in great confusion regarding the whole problem of 
school and university education and the direction in which his fur¬ 
ther studies should go. Although there were outstanding universi¬ 
ties in this country that could point that direction, he decided to do 
his graduate work in the universities of France and Germany. 

When it became known that lie had decided upon France and 
Germany for study, the State Superintendent of Schools in Ken¬ 
tucky requested and procured from the Governor a commission for 
Dean Payne to study and report upon the German school system. 
This brought upon him a double task—that of puisuing the univer¬ 
sity studies necessary for a degree, and that of making a critical ex¬ 
amination of educational practices, with the object of determining 
what might be of value to a State that was backward in its educa¬ 
tional program but that had a growing consciousness of the need 
for a thorough reconstruction In the realization of these two aims 
he found his major interest and the direction of his career—ihat of 
a sociologist devoted to education. 

During ncaily thiec years of residence in Euiopc, Dean Payne 
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studied in Bonn and Berlin, and in tlic Sorbonne and the Collcige de 
France. The greater portion of d\is time was spent in Bonn, witli 
his major professor, Scliumacker, the political scientist; also with 
Dietzei, the economist; Von Bezold in KtdiHrgcsclnchie,'^(hti ui 
sociology, and Erdmann in experimental psychology. In Beilin he 
found his chief interest in die courses of Von Schmoller, Wagner, 
Simmel, Schiemann, and Schmidt, always selecting studic.s, profes¬ 
sors, and seminars with reference to the dominating motive of die 
career he had selected. Of the Berlin scholars, perhaps the one who 
made the greatest contribution to his thinking was Von Schmoller, 
who dealt, both in lectures and seminars, with economic and politi¬ 
cal problems in dieir sociological implications. In Paris he rounded 
out his experience by study with the aged Lavasseur. This instruc¬ 
tion and influence afforded the background for the sociological 
study and research that have brought Dean Payne into his com¬ 
manding position as a leader, authority, and scholar in die field of 
educational sociology. After writing his thesis, Die Einfiihrung der 
Chinesenarbm in Sudafri{a, he returned to the United States with 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, 

The Journal of Educational Sociology has indeed been fortunate 
in being guided throughout its existence by diis wealth of training 
and experience. In accepting die gift of the Journal from Dean 
Payne Rho Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa accepts not alone the privi¬ 
lege of publication but a trust to continue die policies and philoso¬ 
phies of its founder. These have not only shaped his career, but have 
been life itself to him. 

Rho Journal Committee 
Herman A. Ernst 
Chairman 



CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION 

JOHN W. WITHERS 

Dean Emeritus, School of Education 
New Yor^ University 

Any attempt to present in a short article, such as this must be, even 
a brief estimate of tlie extent and value of Dean Payne’s contribu¬ 
tion to educadon must necessarily be sketchy, inadequate, and un¬ 
satisfactory. Let me say at the outset this is no such attempt. I do not 
think It desirable chat it should be, for I assume drat the readers of 
The Journal of Educational Sociology are already familiar with his 
numerous publications, and the ardcles in this issue will reveal not 
only his guiding motive but also the outstanding results of his study 
and research. My purpose is a more personal one. It is simply an 
attempt to give briefly my own personal estimate of the man and of 
the value of his service to education. 

This estimate, to be sure, may not be considered by tlie reader as 
truly objective and scientific, for it may be and probably will be in¬ 
fluenced somewhat at least by my own intimate association with 
him for nearly forty yeais, in almost continuous cooperative effort 
on educational enterprises in which we have both been deeply inter¬ 
ested. Howevei, I make no apology, for after all a judgment based 
on such an experience is likely to be even more valid and reliable 
than one arrived at by a more purely impersonal and objective ap¬ 
proach In the realm of values, truth may be arrived at by the 
method of appreciation as well as by diat of objective observation 
and testing It is well known that quite often in human affairs it be¬ 
comes important to distinguish between tlie real or whole truth and 
the exact u uth as determined by methods that are accepted without 
question as strictly scientific. 

A few words then about the experience on which my judgment is 
based My first contact with Dr. Payne was in 1900, thirty-nine years 
ago, when he became a student of mine in die National Normal 
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University at Lebanon, Ohio. Altliough my association witli him at 
that time was brief, it was nevertheless sufficient to impress me with 
his personality, his capacity and earnestness as a student, and his pos¬ 
sibility for future service to education. When later he had graduated 
from die University of Chicago and had also served for some time 
as principal of the high school at Paducah, Kentucky—the latter 
position considerably influenced him in determining on his subse¬ 
quent career—he decided to continue his education in graduate 
study with major interest in die field of sociology and its bearing 
uponeducadon. 

My next direct contact with him was seven years later. In the 
meantime I had become president of the Hams Teachers College 
and was deeply concerned with die problem and responsibility not 
only of preservice but also of condnued uvservicc education of 
teachers and others for the public schools of St. Louis. In 1907 Dr. 
Payne came to St. Louis to confer with me concerning his plans foi 
graduate study and die choice of a university for that pin pose. I was 
at once much impressed widi what he had in mind and its direct 
bearing upon one of the major problems of teacher education in 
which I was already intensely interested. I became more and more 
convinced as we talked togcdier that he was likely to be the pci- 
son best equipped, after his graduate study was over, to assist me in 
trying to reach a satisfactory soludon to that problem. At dial time, 
I expressed the hope that when he had completed his study at die 
university we might be able to find a place for him on the faculty of 
Harris Teachers College. 

It was at length decided that he should condnue his graduate 
study in die universities of Europe, preferably those of Germany 
and France. As indicated in the editorial, he was to give major em¬ 
phasis to sociology and its possible contributions to the improve¬ 
ment of bodi educadonal theory and practice. 

When he had finished his study abroad and had spent one ycai 
as a member of the faculty of the State Normal School at Richmond, 
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Kentucky, our program at Harris Teachers College had advanced 
far enough to undertake the introduction and progressive develop¬ 
ment of educational sociology as a foundation study in teacher 
education. It was our hope that eventually, by extensive scientific 
research, this new field could be raised to a place of recognized value 
and importance on a par with such subjects as educational psychol¬ 
ogy and the history of education. This, I fully realized, was an am¬ 
bitious undertaking, for there was at that time nothing which by 
any stretch of the imagination could be called a science of educa¬ 
tional sociology. Even the foremost educators of the country had 
not thus far recognized the importance of such a subject in the 
education of teachers, and, with' one or two exceptions, leading 
sociologists had shown no interest in the desirability or even the 
possibility of developing educational sociology to anything approxi¬ 
mating a truly scientific status. 

The one notable exception was Dr. Henry Suzzallo. By a chance 
visit to one of his classes in the summer school of Yale University 
in 1908,1 became acquainted with his profound interest in the sub¬ 
ject and his extraordinary force and clearness as a speaker in pre¬ 
senting it. Fortunately, by urgent invitation and by explaining what 
I had in mind, I was able to induce him to come to St. Louis to 
present on each of three different occasions, in a course of ten lec¬ 
tures, his latest and best thought on the subject and its potential 
value in the improvement of education. These lectures, given witli 
the consent and approval of Superintendent Soldan and the Board 
of Education, were attended by a large and increasingly enthusiastic 
body of St. Louis teachers, supervisors, principals, and superintend¬ 
ents. Several conferences on tlie subject were also held with the 
superintendent and his assistants with the same general objective 
in mind. 

Suzzallo was at his best, and his lectures had a profound and far- 
reaching effect in clearing the way for the subsequent development 
of our policy and program for the education of die city school stall 
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We were now ready to install, with entliusiastic approval, a program 
of instruction and research in tliis new field ot educational soci¬ 
ology, witli the hope and expectation of making it a permanent 
feature of the service of Hams Teachers College. 

It was at tliis time I invited Dr. Payne to become a member of tlie 
faculty and to assume a large responsibility for die development of 
a program of instruction in this new subject, and to contribute as 
far as possible, by means of research, toward its development. He 
accepted tlie invitation and became a member of the faculty in the 
fall of 1912. From that date to tlie present time, a period of twenty- 
seven years, I have been directly and continuously associated with 
him and thoroughly familiar with the extent and the quality of his 
service and the importance of his contribution to education. This 
contribution has by no means been confined to his research, exten¬ 
sive and important as that has been, but has also included service 
of high quality in both teaching and educational administration. 

Without enteringinto any detailed analysis of wliat he lias accom¬ 
plished, I can, I believe, offer no better, no more convincing evidence 
of the high estimate I have placed on the value of his contribution 
to education than the course I have consistently followed from the 
early years of our association in Harris Teachers College to the 
present time: that of opening for him, whenever possible, larger 
opportunities for the extension and application of his professional 
service. 

When I became superintendent of the St. Louis schools I recom¬ 
mended and secured his appointment to succeed me as president of 
Harris Teachers College. He was given the rank of an assistant 
superintendent so that his service might be available as mine had 
been in the weekly conferences of the superintendent with his staff 
of assistants on problems of general school administration and 
supervision. 

In 1922, one year after I had accepted tlie dcanship of the School 
of Education of New York University, I again secured his appoint- 
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merit to the faculty to begin instruction in educational sociology. It 
was the intention that as our policy and prograrn for developing 
the school got well under way he would be given responsibility for 
the organization, development, and administration of a strong de¬ 
partment of instruction and research in educational sociology. It 
was clearly evident that here in New York City, the world’s greatest 
laboratory for studying at firsthand every type of social problem 
and condition affecting education, there was a magnificent oppor¬ 
tunity, a most stimulating challenge, to develop a science of educa¬ 
tional sociology and to extend its application dirough the building 
up of such a department. It was our firm conviction that a depart¬ 
ment of educational sociology could be of distinctive value in the 
education of teachers for their service in teachers colleges, university 
schools of education, and State and city school systems throughout 
the United States. 

The challenge was vigoiously met. Here, as elsewhere, Dr. Payne 
proved tliat liis choice for this service was not a mistake. He meas¬ 
ured fully up to expectations. The result speaks for itself. Last year 
alone moie than 4,000 students, die majority of whom were college 
graduates, representing nearly every part of the United States and a 
number of foreign countries, were receiving instruction and en¬ 
gaged in research in the department. 

I shall not attempt to enumerate or appraise Dr. Payne’s extensive 
contribution to education lesulting from die experimental and re¬ 
search work which he has earned on, individually or in collabora¬ 
tion with others, in St. Louis and New York City The results and 
their manner of application are well set forth in his numerous pub¬ 
lications, part of which are listed in the appended bibliography 
in this issue These include, in all* twenty-one volumes setting 
fortli results of research in such fields as accident prevention, health 
education, the menace of narcotic drugs in relation to education, 
maladjusted children, the influence of social backgrounds on the 
education of children in underprivileged communities, die measure- 
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ment of results in health education, and the determination of stand¬ 
ards for measuring certain social values of education; over one 
hundred and fifty articles and book reviews dealing with various 
aspects of education and published for die most part in The Journal 
of Educational Sociology; and, finally, introductions, more or less 
extensive, to more than forty volumes of an educational series which 
is being published under his editorship by Prcnticc-Hall, Incor¬ 
porated. 

I do not hesitate, in a final word, to express the conviction that 
in the development of educational sociology and its application in 
die professional education of teachers and others for service in the 
schools of America, no one has made a more significant contribu¬ 
tion than Dean Payne. His appointment to succeed me as dean of 
the School of Education of New York University was also made 
upon my recommendation, and I express die hope and belief that 
in the years ahead odier significant contributions to the same gen¬ 
eral field will be made, 
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L. L. BERNARD 
Washington University 

Tke story of E. George Payne’s development as a sociologist is an 
interesting one. It has in it many elements common to the histories 
of those numerous other sociologists in the United States who have 
in a measure educated themselves and attained to sociology as the 
end and capstone of their educational careers. But there is perhaps 
this diflerence in his case from the general run of sociologists of this 
type: that the liberal educational outlook which was engendered 
by his early career has remained the dominating sociological mo¬ 
tivation diroughout his professional life. Not that he is alone in this 
respect, but he is conspicuous for the degree to which his progressive 
educational philosophy has persisted and developed. 

Herbert Spencer attributed much of his scientific outlook and 
achievement to the fact that he had escaped the strangling influence 
of the formal schools of his day and had been educated realistically 
and inductively by his father. Much tlie same might be said of the 
remarkable careers of John Stuart Mill and Henry Thomas Buckle. 
These men approached the study of society without the stultifying 
metaphysical preconceptions of their time, just as tliey escaped the 
dessicating environment of their contemporary religious environ¬ 
ments by being born and bred outside of established and obligatory 
religious institutions and dogmas It may therefore be considered 
an advantage to Dean Payne—however he may have thought of it 
at the time—that as a boy he was brought up on a farm and pos¬ 
sessed limited educational opportunities This early training by cir¬ 
cumstances rather than by schools and creeds has been described in 
tlie editorial 

Already he was beginning to doubt the value of such school tiain- 
ing as he had received; and indeed what wide-awake boy has not 
doubted the adequacy of the more artificial aspects of his formal 
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schooling? After years of more or less random study and teaching 
in local Kentucky schools, he found himself as an upperclass under- 
graduate student in tlte University of Chicago, when (before 1906) 
that institution was still young and engaged in an active attempt 
to solve some of the more challenging problems of education and 
of society. It was only natural tliat, vvitli his previous background, 
his interests should center primarily in sociology and education as 
academic disciplines. But it was tlie practical and more rcalisdc side 
of these fields tliat claimed his special interest, although he did not 
by any means outlaw theory. This was the period in which Small 
still had a more or less practical interest in contemporary society 
and actually listed in the University of Chicago catalogue courses on 
contemporary society in various European countries and in the 
United States. Thomas was beginning to make die connection be¬ 
tween primitive and modern folkways. Zeublin was a clemociat of 
the democrats, uniting a romantic idealism with intensive studies 
of municipal and social problems. Graham Taylor was busy trans¬ 
lating primitive Christianity into modern social ethics, and social 
ethics hot from the griddle of modern life into Christianity. All of 
these men were enthusiastic and deadly in earnest about their sub¬ 
jects, intent upon building a new world by way of sociology. It 
scarcely can be doubted tliat Dean Payne, with his own mixed back¬ 
ground of insistent practical experience and idealism, through 
which ran a large vein of skepticism regarding things as they are 
educationally and socially, was deeply impressed by such teaching 
and in no small measure oriented by it. 

Economic necessity again rendered Dean Payne an unsuspected 
favor. While still a student at die University of Chicago he was also 
principal of the high school in Paducah, Kentucky. Here he had 
ample opportunity to ponder and to apply—as far as application 
was possible under existing limitations of time, place, nnd circum¬ 
stances—what he was learning in theory in liis univcisity courses 
and to think out more realistic approaches and amendments to the 
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educational process. It has always seemed to him that such a pro¬ 
cedure of combining study widi actual field practice was the ideal 
program for students widi sufficient intellectual maturity and en¬ 
ergy to make full use of the mediod. It was here that his bent toward 
educational sociology—a subject not yet entered into the curriculum 
of American colleges—first took definite shape, although as yet he 
did not fully formulate his objective in diis respect. 

Dean Payne’s interest m lesearch and in his chosen field of work 
was now thoroughly aroused. At that time—the first decade of the 
present century—it was still die practice of many academically am¬ 
bitious students to go to Europe for advanced study. As previously 
stated, he chose Germany and France as his destination, for it was 
his belief that in the German emphases upon science and technology 
he would be able to find an answer, at least in pait, to his searchings 
for an educational program diat would be at once realistic and vital. 
In this he was not wholly disappointed, for here “he found his 
major interest and the direction of his career—that of a sociologist 
devoted to education.” Almost from the beginning of his years of 
study and investigation abroad “the professors selected, the studies 
undertaken, the seminars entered—all were chosen with reference 
to this dominating motive.” 

His first teaching position after his return from Europe was at the 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School at Richmond, where he 
combined psychology and sociology. Here he concentrated upon 
the sociological aspects of education foi teachers. Already he had 
begun actively to work m his chosen field. The following year 
found him in the new teachers college in St. Louis (now Harris 
Teachers College). Here, with the encouragement of Piesident 
Withers, he specialized m social psychology as the field in which he 
could best make a connection between psychology and education 
on the one hand and sociology on the other. He soon found abund¬ 
ant opportunity to do rcseaich woik of a significant chaiacter in 
this subject. As will be described lalci in more detail in the ai tide on 
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rescarchj the Wagner Electric Company employed him to work out 
a system for the selection of its personnel. His cxjierimental studies 
involving his own students revealed tiic same conclusions. These 
experiments convinced him that employers and educators must use 
sociological even more than psychological techniques in the predic¬ 
tion of the success of business and educational personnel. 

This new insight into the relation of character to success—which 
had hitherto been neglected by educators who had paid mote atten¬ 
tion to psychology than to sociology, as indeed most of them still 
do—proved to be very fruitful. He now began lo study the actual 
factors diat educate the child. It did not take long for him to dis¬ 
cover tliat the school was really a minor factor in education except 
for the transmission of certain technical knowledge, contents, and 
skills. The making of the child’s character and the conditioning of 
him as a citizen and as a worker were found lo be the product of 
the community as a whole.’ And it was precisely this community 
which the educational system was neglecting, was, in fact, largely 
Ignorant of, when it should have been studying it assiduously and 
molding it to its educational purposes and needs. These researches 
in educational sociology were unfortunately interrupted for a time 
by his elevation to the presidency of Hams Tcaclicrs College. But 
he had succeeded in making an honored place for sociology in the 
college and the work went on. It was at this time that he made a 
study of the teaching of educational sociology in tlic teachers col¬ 
leges, finding the subject but little emphasized tliere as yet. In the 
article that resulted from this investigation, he first formulated his 
definition of the field of educational sociology as follows;* 

By educational sociology we mean the science which describes .and ex¬ 
plains the institutions and social forms tbiough which the cliiltl gains 
and organizes his exjicuenccs and those institutions and social foims in 
relation to which the child must [mtclion in his adult life. These insiiiu- 

’■ E George Payne, "An Expcriincnl in Molivntion,” J:\emenimy Sihoo} }ourmh XVII (June 
1917). pp 727-733 

’ E George Payne, "Educational Sociology m Cily Training Schools,’' "ichnul ami Smii iv, IX 
(February 15, T919), pp 2:2-316 
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tions and social forms are regarded particularly in their relation to the 
educational system m its evolution and social function. 

He further subdivided the subject matter of educational sociology 
into five major groupings as follows: 

I The development of the social consciousness 

2. The changing function of the school 

3. A study of social relationships and backgrounds 

4. The problems of the social population 

5. The development of the social theory as a basis for the interpretation 
of educational procedure 

The “science” was as yet largely to be created, but Dean Payne has 
himself had a major share in its creation in die nearly thirty years 
which have passed since those passages were written. 

After the stress of the war years Dean Payne turned his attention 
to a new type of sociological research, perhaps suggested to him by 
the disasters of war itself. This was the field of accidents and their 
prevention. The preventive side interested him most, since it had 
obvious educational aspects which brought his new studies defi¬ 
nitely within the field of educational sociology. These studies arc 
described in a later article but it should be emphasized that his re¬ 
searches in this field are outstanding. He also worked out mediods 
of education in accident prevention which were adopted in St. Louis 
and elsewhere. 

Out of these investigations of die causes and methods of preven¬ 
tion of accidents came one of his earliest works in applied educa¬ 
tional sociology. This little book, Education in Accident Prevention, 
was first published in 1919 and a revised edition appeared m 1925. 
This handbook of neaily two hundred pages, prepared at the re¬ 
quest of the National Safety Council, is characterized on the title 
page as “A treatise showing how accident prevention may be made 
a pai t of regular school instruction without the addition of another 
subject to the curriculum” Here we see the administrator’s drive 
for school economy at work The opening chapter is entitled the 
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Economics o£ Accident Prevendon, alilmugU the word "sociology” 
might perhaps have been better substituted for “economics" in this 
title, judging from its subject matter. Following two other chapters 
justifying tlie subject matter as teaching material, there ait chapters 
on methods of introducing the subject through language work, 
drawing, arithmetic, and other curriculum subjects. Special pro¬ 
grams for the same purpose developed in some of the city schools 
arc then, described. School Organization for Accident Prevention is 
next discussed, and then follow a sociological chapter on Safety as a 
Positive Force, and finally a historical chapter showing the work 
done in various schools and cities and an appendix on the use of 
statistics in tire preventive work. The book is highly systematic and 
IS well illustrated witli photographs and descriptive material. 

Another investigation of normal schools and teachers colleges 
revealed the fact that as late as 1926 tliesc institutions were hut little 
concerned witli such practical and useful education as that of acci¬ 
dent prevention. His comment on the routine and uninspired ciiar- 
acter of education in these institutions for tlic tiaining of teachers 
to teach the young is so keen and so significant (hat, in spite of its 
caustic character, it must be quoted here. He says,” 

For ihe most pait, these institutions were devoting ihcir energies to ihc 
refinement of techniques in the teaching of a conventional educational 
program, and in the scientific measurement of the results of instruction. 
It was also made deal by this study that the teaching profession niilside 
of the normal schools had gone far bey oiul those schools in the acceptance 
of a sociological emphasis. The implication of this study, although it in¬ 
volved only instruction in accident prevention, was that llic normal 
schools were not inteiested in any of the social objectives of cdiic.uion 

This emphasis upon sociological rcscarcli was thoioughly cliarac- 
teristic of Dean Payne’s conception of the work of the sociologist. 
This point of view has been manifest all along in this jiapci as 
brought out in our analysis of his sociological caicer. This is pci haps 

See the report m J Wenty'fifth yenrboofi oj jhc Koifotwl Stfcicty for the Sittily nj 
’Education, 1926, pp, ^01 ff 
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the proper place to emphasize his approach toward sociology in 
general and educational sociology in particular, if it has not already 
been made clear. Dean Payne has never been a social theorist as 
such, in spite of his early exposure of the social metaphysics of Pro¬ 
fessor Small. Nor has he been a “practical” sociologist in die tradi¬ 
tional sense of that word as denoting one who seeks to institute 
certain social reforms regardless of their tested validity. His socio¬ 
logical interest has always lain somewhere in between these two 
points of view. Yet it is not merely eclectic, combining as die eclectic 
must the bad points of both. It is rather discriminative, thereby 
avoiding the considerable emphasis in each. Simply stated it is just 
this: Investigate your problem in order to find out what needs to 
be done; then find a method of doing it. The mediod of betterment 
he uses or recommends is nearly always educational, as, indeed, is 
proper for an educational sociologist. His slogan might well be: No 
reform widiout investigation; no investigation without application 
or utilization of the facts. This point of view removes him entuely 
from the realm of the apiiori reformer and sentimentalist, but it 
also disconnects him from diat other equally noxious type of so- 
called sociologist who makes a discovery (or thinks he docs) and 
dianks God that it is of no use, or at least seeks to intimidate others 
from applying it to some program of useful social prevention or 
reconstruction. 

As little may it be said of Dean Payne that he would limit the 
work of the sociologist to the construction of scales of measurement. 
Indeed, he would not even require the sociologist always to con¬ 
struct his own measuring scales, although this is frequently nec¬ 
essary when he wishes to attack some new phase of sociological 
research not alieady exploited But the sociologist must piovide the 
data foi .such me.isuiemcnt by his rescaich The educational soci¬ 
ologist in paiticulai must fuinish data for the measurement of the 
success of educational piograms and for the construction of new 
programs. Dean Payne himself made various measurements of edu- 
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cational success, including those for correct leading liabits,in which 
he found that the standard tests in use were inadequate, His racas- 
urement of the results of health instruction in the New York 
schools, carried on with the cooperation of tlie Association for Im¬ 
proving die Condition of the Poor,* attracted a good deal of atten¬ 
tion. As a sequel to his study, a test was made of the effects of health 
instruction on health practices out of school. 

But this interest in the testing of die results of health education 
and m devising means of better health instruction w.as not new with 
Dean Payne. He had in fact been active in this field almost as long 
asm that of accident-prevention woik. Already in (he year 1921 he 
had edited a work of approximately two lumtired and fifty pages 
on Education in Health, written by himself and other educators in 
the Harris Teachers College, obviously working under liis general 
direction and inspiration. Tlie opening and closing cliaptcrs on the 
Problem of Health Education and the Administration of the Health 
Program are by Dean Payne, while the chapters on special methods 
are by the teachers of the subjects with which the he.alth teaching 
must be integrated. In 1925, he cooperated with Louis C. Scliroeder, 
M.D., of Cornell University Medical College, in the production of a 
teacher’s training book of over tlircc hundred pages entitled Health 
and Safety tn the Hetv Curriculum. Apparently this highly detailed 
treatise, which carries a vast amount of sociological data regarding 
disease, accident, health work, and accident prevention, .as well as 
a discussion of methods of instruction in these fields, is cliicfly the 
work of Dean Payne, checked by a competent medical autlioniy. 
The amount of actual labor involved in die preparation of this trea¬ 
tise must have been very great. 

Although essentially an educational sociologist, Dean Payne has 
never produced a treatise on this subject. This may he due to the 
fact that his time has been so largely consumed in rcscarcli and 

E, George Payi\c, Mtihod and l^icasutcment in HeaUh y^ducafion (New York’ AssociUmn 
for Improving the Coxidition of the Poor, 1916)♦ 
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administrative duties, and also tliathis predominantly practical bent 
has led him to avoid system building. Yet his own needs as a teacher 
of the subject of educational sociology to laige classes in New York 
University led him as early as 1925 to produce an oudine of die 
Principles of Educational Sociology, seventy-eight pages in length. 
In 1932 appeared his Readings in Educational Sociology in two voh 
umeSj with a vei y scanty introduction by the editor^ but with a num¬ 
ber of articles from Jus own pen among the others. These two 
volumes contain twenty-four chapters, well selected and dealing 
with vital subjects, such as the field, functions and relations of the 
subject, personality, culture, social change, the family and the school 
as educational agencies, child groups, die community, social telesis, 
special forms of education (health, character, adult, vocational, spe¬ 
cial, progressive), the curriculum, child guidance, the sociology of 
method, school organization, measurement of results, and sociologi¬ 
cal research and education. 

Elsewhere he says of the field and function of educational so¬ 
ciology \ 

Education, from the viewpoint of the sociologist, is the process and the 
school IS the organized agency ot the state through which it may realize 
the democratic ideal. Education, moreover, is the only organized agency 
of democracy by which the social process may be directed and social con¬ 
trol realized There are many agencies of education other than the school; 
the educaiional agencies may be classified as follows* 

1 The formal educational agencies, whose purposes are primarily edu¬ 
cational—the school, the church, organized playgrounds, community 
centers, etc 

2 The groups which by natuie are a significant educational influence, 
but whose primary purposes are not educational—the family, the play 
group, the neighborhood, the community, etc, 

3 The institutions and agencies whose function is commercial and in¬ 
dustrial, but which necessarily serve an important educational function— 
the commercial and indusuial establishments 

^ Readings tfi Rfhitational Sociology (New York Prcnticc-Hall, Inc, I933“>935)i 

pp lO-lT 
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Agencies cstablislicd for commercial purposes, hut which by their 
ygjcy have a dcciclctl educational iiinucncc ‘the press, the theater, 
the motion picture, and commercialized recreation of all sorts. 

It is inteicsting to note in the passage which precedes that Dean 
Payne reveals a definite political preconception in favor oC democ¬ 
racy. Itis evident thathc has identified himself with the Jeffersonian 
conception of the function of education as an aid anti support to 
democracy. That is, of course, the prevailing view of education, in 
this country at least. It is f ut therniorc quite evident from the passage 
that Mows that he would preferably banish partisan propaganda 
from education, but he recognizes that this is difficult or impossible 
outside of the school, and by no means always achieved even there. 
His emphasis upon die social heritage as the subject matter for 
education and educational research is of course too limited. More 
and more we are coming to look upon educational piccliction and 
projection as legitimate, even as necessary fields, for educational re¬ 
search. His statements on these issues may be found summarized in 
the following quotation:' 

It should be noted that, among all these agencies, the scliool is the only 
institution that is potentially free from those influences, such as the social 
heritage, prejudice, public opinion, and public attitudes, which tend to 
make institutions preservers of the statiii quo or reactionary in their in¬ 
fluence. The school, moreover, is potentially free to look forward and 
direct the social process in line with social welfare and material and scien¬ 
tific progress. By doing this it may serve a constructive function, and it is 
the only institution that has this potentiality. Its failure to serve this func¬ 
tion in the past has resulted from the inadequacy of sociological research 
into those areas that would give significance to the whole ctlucauoiwl 
program Payne has held consistently that education is a total life’s 
process, and that it is the result of all the situations that impinge upon 
personality and that are responsible for its development. Morcovci, only .i 
few of these situations can be directly coniioiled by the school and, thcie- 
fore, education in the social sense is the result of aonscliool influences; 

From a sociolo]>ical life Instory of Dean Payne, lo be piibbshcd in a work riii Ani(rir.iiii 
sociologists 
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and It IS only to the extent that nonschool experiences are understood and 
contiollcd by the school that education can serve a constructive social 
function. 

Tins view of organized education requires that those responsible for it 
understand and lake account of all the factors in the social background, 
that IS, the social lieiitage, the informal educational agencies, and all the 
other factois that influence behavior. The study of the social heritage, 
the social institutions, and the like is the essential field of sociological re¬ 
search; It IS, indeed, the major field of such research. If, then, controlled 
education has this possibility, and if effective education hinges upon ade¬ 
quate sociological research and educational practice, taking full account 
of the data gathered and organized by such research, it is obvious that the 
most important field for applied sociology is that of education. 


Dean Payne’s latest venture into sociological autliorship is in a 
new field—^juvenile delinquency. This work is a joint product by 
himself and a city magistrate of New York City.’ Just what his own 
contribution to the study was is not stated. The work itself repre¬ 
sents a combination of the case and statistical methods and consti¬ 
tutes a valuable piece of investigation from the standpoints of social 
psychology,of juvenile delinquency, and the newer sociology of juris¬ 
prudence. After reviewing the Changing Concepts in the Causation 
of Crime and the Treatment of the Criminal, backgiound studies 
of the adolescent offender, his family and community setting, and 
his social world are presented A chaptei on Education and the 
Adolescent makes a strong plea for a better recognition and adapta¬ 
tion on the part of the school to the socialization problems of tlie 
adolescent. This chapter is strongly reminiscent of Dean Payne’s 
findings more than twenty-five years before in St. Louis, when he 
emphasized die community factors in the character training of the 
child and the failure of the school system to take adequate account 
of these items. This chapter i.s followed closely by a well-integrated 
chapter on tlic functions of an adolescent court. Two more chapters 


JcancUc G, Ikill iiul George Payne, The Adolescent Court nnd Cnme Preventtnn fNcw 
York Pitman Publishing Corporation, 19^8)1 ix, p 230 
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on the history of the adolescent court movement lead up to a descrip¬ 
tion of the practice and procedure of tlic adolescent court in Brook¬ 
lyn witli which Mrs. Brill is connected. 

Suchj then, are his general theories of the field and functions of 
educational sociology and of die various educational agencies ami 
devices tliat provide modern education. Although a further analysis 
of die contributions of Dean Payne to educational sociology in par¬ 
ticular and to the field of sociology in general might appear to be 
desirable for greater clarity, we have reached the limits of our space, 
(A listing of his bibliography, which occupies several pages, appears 
in this issue.) But two other achievements in educational sociology, 
if not in diemselves sociological, must be mentioned. These arc the 
building up of a very large and prosperous department of educa¬ 
tional sociology at New York University and die founding of The 
fownal of Educational Sociology, in whicli diis sketch appears. 
Bodi of these achievements are adequate testimonials to the remark¬ 
able energy and organizing ability of Dean Payne, 

A Bnal word of summary regarding Ids sociological outlook and 
emphases may be added. Dean Payne was one of the fiist among 
modern sociologists who grasped the importance of a reseaich or 
experimental basis for practical, social, and educational programs. 
In this he is in line with the newer trends. His research emphasis, 
however, has been more upon the testing of old programs and the 
construction of new ones than upon theoretical rcscaich as such. To 
this field—research in vacuo perhaps we should call it—his con¬ 
tributions have been much less significant. As said before, his earlier 
experiences made him practical minded and his long administrative 
career has perforce perpetuated this outlook in sociological investi¬ 
gation. He IS first of all a leader, but a leader of ideas anti of pro¬ 
grams even more than of men. 



CONTRIBUTIONS TO SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH 

WILLIAM F. OGBURN 
The VmvetsUy of Chicago 

In the previous articles, someiliing of Dean Payne’s background 
was presented and its influence upon the development of his think¬ 
ing in botli sociology and education was emphasized, While these 
same experiences undoubtedly colored his research interests and 
activities it is desirable to point out in this issue of The Journal of 
Educational Sociology some of Dean Payne’s contributions to re¬ 
search and thereby reveal his views on educational sociology. Dean 
Payne’s work in the field of research has been of a distinctive char¬ 
acter and has given direction to much of die succeeding research 
in die various fields in which he has worked. 

His early researches dealt witli the inadequacy of individual psy¬ 
chology. He was one of the first to challenge die entrenched position 
of a psychology that, on the one hand, had emphasized the deter¬ 
ministic aspects of instincts and the intelligence quotients, and, on 
the other, had sought to pigeonhole children on the basis of batteries 
of aptitude and achievement tests with total disregard of any at¬ 
tempt to determine causative factors outside of the individual. The 
following statement presents his challenge of this practice as it was 
applied in the schoolroom:* 

During the past quarter of a century, psychology has given us the intel¬ 
ligence and achievement tests, and these tests have been routinized to the 
point where they are now used in every progressive school system . 
Schools not only seek to determine the native capacity of children, but to 
discover the acliicvement of the pupils in the conventional subjects, to 
base the instruction upon their findings, and to measure the result of 
progress at stated periods during the school year 

The sociologist, however, is convinced of the inadequacy of this pro¬ 
cedure. He Is concerned with the development and measurement of totally 


^Editorial, The Journal of Ediicnliotial Sociology, i i (September 1927), pp iii-iv 
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diflcrcnt outcomes than those developed and measured by the tools that 
psychology has developed. Like the psychologist, he is concerned with the 
behavior changes. Dm the behavior with wlmh the sociologist is con¬ 
cerned IS that which relates itself to the social life, behavior cliaiigcs in the 
individual in his social relations; that is, m his family, in his groujis, m 
his play and recreation, and in Ins civic, vocational, and cultural relation¬ 
ships. Furtliermorc, the sociologist is toncerned with creating community 
changes and developing community practices that wilt [irovnlc a social 
milieu conducive to the best development of each iiidividual. 

Therefore, m so far as the present psychological measurements arc like¬ 
wise measures of the social changes, well and good. Hut arc they measures 
of the changes expected in the individual, in Ins community rclaiionsf 
Do they measure changes in the community ? No one knows. These tests 
cannot measure the most desirable changes sought through education, 
that is, changes m social behavior. 

It is comparatively easy to criticize, to point out errors and sltort- 
comings, in existing practices; it is much more difficult to develop 
specific procedures that will lead in the direction of correcting such 
errors anti eliminating such shortcomings. Yet it was to this task 
that Dean Payne very early set his hand, even during increasing 
administrative responsibilities. 

The first application of this sociological emphasis in research was 
not in the field of public education, but in the then rapidly develop¬ 
ing programs of aptitude testing for selection and training of em¬ 
ployees in industry. As briefly stated above, he was invited, in 1913, 
by the Wagner Electric Company of St, Loiii.s to help devise some 
scientific metliod of selecting apprentices who were to be given 
training by the company for die purpose of improving the employ¬ 
ment personnel. The company had found that it could not go into 
the open market and find men equipped to do the work necessary 
in the manufacture of electrical supplies. It Iiad developed a large 
plant with three to four thousand employees, yet it was faced with 
the constant shortage of adequately trained personnel. The com¬ 
pany established a four-year course of instruction, involving appren¬ 
ticeship in the factory with a definite wage, and recruited the factory 
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personnel from tlie graduates of tills course. It was found, over a 
period of years, that many of the boys selected did not complete the 
course, and that many others, even after training, were not equipped 
to perform successfully the required work of die factory. The whole 
system was near a breakdown when diey requested Dean Payne, as 
a psychologist, to undertake die selection of those who were to 
receive the training, and gave him an entirely free hand in making 
recommendations. At diat time the only psychological aid available 
for diis purpose was the Stanford Revision of die Binet Intelligence 
Scale, and this was used; but more important was the study of the 
social background of die boys who applied for the course. Granted 
that die boys had average intelligence to begin with, it was found 
that die factors determining success in the course, and later in the 
factory, were social: family background, habits, associates, and the 
ambitions and purposes of the boys themselves. The short experi¬ 
ment demonstrated clearly that success depended not upon psycho¬ 
logical careers, as these social factors determined personality. On 
the basis of social factors shaping personality, the prediction of suc¬ 
cess was shown to be extremely leliable. 

The experiment might have been carried even further, but it was 
brought to an end by the World War, which not only changed the 
emphasis in mannfactuie, but also required the company to go into 
the open market to lecruit whatever labor was available. From this 
work. Dean Payne became confirmed in his view that the social fac¬ 
tors are the significant ones in determining success in vocations and 
that employers must turn to sociology and to sociological tech¬ 
niques, rather than to psychological ones, in the selection of plant 
personnel. 

At about this same time, and before die objective measurement 
movement had gained its hold upon the school system of America, 
Dean Payne conducted anothei experiment in sociological research 
diat still further confirmed him in his protest against die trend 
which he saw developing and in his conviction that sociology and 
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die techniques ot social research olTcrcil a vaKiahlc supplesncmary 
approacli to education. The experiment involved a score oE malad 
justed children who were rcadjuMed to scIkhiI ,intl social life as a 
result of the application of the iccliniqucs of sociological research 
into their backgrounds and interests. The iniriKluctory jwiagraph 
to the research report indicates Dean Payne’s social thinking.' 

The problem of school teaching is lo acquaint ihc child with the life of 
which it IS a part, to develop right ccmccpts of u, and to establish right 
habits, attitudes, and ideals wiili regard to it. To this most imporiatu aim 
the school curriculum should be subordinated. It is the purpose of this 
study to indicate by an experiment the possibility of using the life of the 
community as a means of motivating the scIhkiI work, and to give each 
child a knowledge of the community life of which lie is to become a part, 
as well as an understanding of the forces underlying its orgaiiistation and 
its operation. This discussion will altcmpl to explain not only how the 
powers of children may be dcvelo[tcd, but how they may be developed 
with particular reference to the function they arc later to serve m the 
larger social life. 

This experiment, signilic.'int in itself, had a larger meaning than 
was implied in dtc enterprise and the rcscaich involved. It was an 
attempt to discover the influence of the informal educational agen¬ 
cies, as related to the school and its activities—primarily a study in 
the social backgrounds of die school child. The study opened up 
other possibilities and created a desire to know more accurately 
what situations rn the social environment conditioned the person¬ 
ality of the growing youth. There was projected a larger rcscaicli 
into the social backgrounds of an underprivileged community. An 
area involving one hundred families was selected, and a detailed 
case study of the essential economic and social factors there was 
undertaken. The results of this study were impressive. It was clear 
from the investigation that the vital experiences of life were ac¬ 
quired, the personalities of the growing children were contliiioncd, 

® E George Payne, “An Expenment m Moitvnlion," Uemeamv 5 c/ioot Journal XVII (J«nc 

1917). pp 
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attitudes toward social mstitiuions and practices, notions oE voca¬ 
tions, law and order or disorder were developed in this sordid en¬ 
vironment, and diat school educadon as a social force exerted little 
influence in developing abihdes or determining personality or char¬ 
acter traits. The appalling truancy, delinquency, and andsocial prac¬ 
tices were the inevitable consequences of a social situadon to which 
neidier the municipal nor the school authorities paid attention, A 
social milieu ratlicr than the school was educating the citizens of 
tomorrow 1 

During his six years as president of Harris Teachers College, 
with the consequent administrative duties, though Dean Payne's 
attention was turned to the role of educadon in die problems of its 
reconstruedon during and following the World War, he continued 
to test the possibilities of a sociological approach to education, and 
of using whatever socioscientific material was available m the recon¬ 
struction of the program of teacher education and die programs of 
die particular special schools that he administered As a matter 
of fact, it was in his attempt to apply sociological principles to the 
administration of a teacher-education program that he entered upon 
another phase of his research, one which has attracted the most na¬ 
tional attention. This new field of research provided the opportu¬ 
nity of demonstrating that sociological data could be the basis for 
a reorganization of the concept of educadon. 

The World War, with its great loss of life, with the shortage of 
labor supply, and with the consequent demand for the conservation 
of human life and man power, made America more conscious of the 
irreparable Joss of life from avoidable accidents and ill health. The 
situadon in America regarding accidents and ill health had become 
acute. The number of deaths from accidents liad reached tlie amaz¬ 
ing number of 80,000 in 1918—a total twice as large as the American 
soldiers killed in any single year of the war. Dean Payne undertook 
extensive research into the number, nature, and causes of accidental 
deaths and injuries. One of the discoveries he announced was diat 
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the cost o{ accidents and injuries was greater each year than the total 
cost of all educational endeavors. A.ssuinjng that the function ol 
education was to meet social needs, after discovering those needs by 
research into the facts, he planned an experimental program d^ 
signed to determine how and to what extent the problem of accident 
prevention was an educational problem. An attempt was made to 
modify the school curriculum and school pr.acticcs m such a way 
tliat no conventional values would l>c lost, and training would be 
given through which a large number of lives migltt be saved. The 
result of this research and experiment in curriculum reconstruction 
was a greatly improved curriculum and a noticeable reduction in 
the number of accidents,* 

The favorable results of this experimental woik in accident pre¬ 
vention through a modified school program had another e (feet. Dean 
Payne was invited to organize the Division of Safely Education of 
the National Safety Council and to accept its chairmanship. For five 
years he devoted intensive cifort to the promoiion of a national pro¬ 
gram of safety education in the schools, a program patterned after 
the St. Louis model. This brought him into almost every Slate in 
the Union, and into contact with every type of school practice. The 
significant value of this experience lay in the development of the 
idea that any sort of adequate school program must be built upon 
sociological research, and that tlic current clTort at curriculum re¬ 
construction in the schools of the country was failing because die 
sociological factors were dominated by the psychological and [ihilo- 
sophical emphases. The school leaders were not equipped, either by 
education or by experience, to make use of the sociological approach 
to the problems of education. 

Dean Payne was further confirmed in this conviction by a piece of 
research completed in 1926. This study dealt with the status of in¬ 
struction in accident prevention given in institutions for the cdu- 

E George Payne and Louts C Schroeder, Health «»rf Safely in the Neia rtimcitliini (New 
York' /Vmcncaft Viewpoint Society, 1925). 
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cation of teachers and was made for the National Society for the 
Study of Education. It revealed tliat the normal schools and teach¬ 
ers colleges of the country were not conceined with the problem of 
accidents as one in which education was involved. For the most part, 
tliese institutions were devoting their energies to die refinement of 
tediniqucs in the leaching of a convejitional educational program, 
and in the scientific measurement of the results of instruction. It was 
also made clear by this study diat the teaching profession outside of 
the normal schools had gone far beyond those schools in the accept¬ 
ance of a sociological emphasis. The implication of this study, al¬ 
though it involved only instruction in accident prevention, was tliat 
the normal schools were not interested in any of the social objectives 
of education. 

The publicity given to die expeiimental work and research into 
die problem of accident prevention in relation to the school pro¬ 
gram had several practical results. It led to Dean Payne’s prepara¬ 
tion of a plan of instruction in accident prevention for die Elliott 
Service Company.' This task involved the preparadon of eighteen 
bulletins, dealing with every phase of accidents, and included the 
necessary research to make the plan efieedve. Another outcome was 
his assuming responsibility for the experimental and research work 
in the reconstruction of die health program of the National Junior 
Red Cross, following the World War. This task afforded him the 
opportunity of utilizing and emphasizing die sociological approach 
to education It appeared at this time that he had definitely left the 
field of teaching and research in sociology for the practical field of 
research in a sociological approach to education. In his Red Cross 
work he made use of his experience in accident prevendon and car¬ 
ried on research into health needs, on die one hand, and the place 
of health instruction, on the odier The health program diat Dean 
Payne developed for the school followed closely die outlines of the 


* A Cotn/}}e/c Phu of Sc/iool Ittshiicttotf in Acculent Prevention (New York Elliott Service 
Company, 1922), Bulletins Nos 1-18 
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safely program;' but before this task was cnilctl, he completed two 
significant pieces of research cojiccrncd with the problem of social 
measurement, which bad a distinct bearing upon his career as a soci¬ 
ologist. One was the construction of a scale for the measurement of 
the results of heallli instructinn;* the other was a controlled health 
experiment in Public School No. io6, New York City/ 

Tlic hrst of these pieces of research was an aiicmiit to construct a 
standard for the measurement of certain social values of education. 

A paragraph from the report of this research will illustrate the point 
of view:" 

The point of this discussion, (hen, is simply lliai the most important 
aspect of the measurement of the results of instruttitui has scarcely been 
touched upon in the measures so f.ir devised and that this aspect of the 
testing movement is the most vital for education. It is, m fact, the one m 
which Standards of achievement and adcqu.iic .scales for inc.'isuring the 
results of instruction will do more to change the cuiriculum and the 
method of education than is possible in tlic field of measuremem in which 
tests have been devised. Moreover, .a new science will li.ivc to be called 
into service to provide principles of dircciion in dns lichl; that is, educa¬ 
tional sociology Perhaps it is because this asiwci of testing tlc(>cii(ls upon 
sociology for its guidance that so little has yet liccn done. Uji to the present 
time tests have been devised by psychologists, and we liavc liad a number 
of scholars in the field tlcvoimg themselves to die work. We have so far 
failed to develop sociologists of equal lank who have given tlicmsclves 
to the task of developing sctenlificalLy the icsuUs of lusirucuon. We arc 
in need, therefore, of educational sociologists who can take the principles 
and methods o£ scientific measurement and apply them to the results of 
school instruction in its relation to the social objectives of cduc.nion 

Dean Payne in this research advanced definitely beyond the em¬ 
phasis of other educational sociologists in his insistence that any ade- 

‘EJwMa/j iH Henith (New Yarkt Lyons and Carnihan, J9»i) 

The Measurement of Social Values A Seale for Measuring; nc.illli Pfiiclicei," Cnntnhu- 
Uons to EducaUon (YonkcfS! World Book Ci>iT)|iany, 192)), vol 1 , cli.apii r XV 
’ Method ond Measurement ti> Health rdiieaiion (New York: AswK.i.iii(in for lipiiiroviiiL' the 
Condition of the Poor, 1926) 

* "The Mcasuicnient of Social Values," op, tif., p. 162. 
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quate program designed to test the results of educational effort must 
involve sociological research. He did not mean that the sociologist 
was concerned with die techniques of building scales of measure¬ 
ment, but that die data of measurement must be provided by socio¬ 
logical research. He had sympathetic support from educators for 
this point of view. The comment of Professor Morrison, of the Um- 
versity of Chicago, indicates the attitude of socially minded teachers 
towaid this approach:’ 

I am impressed by the results, but more than that by the method which 
you use m checking up the results of instruction. I wish we could bring 
about a more general use of evidential material of this sort in the scientific 
study of education. It seems to me that the average teacher and school 
administrator have altogether too prominently in mind the results of the 
ordinary standard tests After all, the best of them do not go very far, 
and in some directions do not even begin to go. Doubtless they measure 
from day to day the progress of the immediate instructional objectives, 
but in their very nature they are silent, and always will be silent, on the 
ultimate effect of instruction. It seems to me that the methods which you 
use here are applicable in a wide range for the purpose of securing objec¬ 
tive evidence on the ultimate effect of education, both in the mass and in 
the individual. 

This emphasis on the measurement of school instruction appears 
significant, and indicates a distinct advance m the application of 
sociological research to the operation of die educational program. 
If one insists that any adequate program of measurement must seek 
to determine the effects of school instruedon on the behavior of the 
individual as a unit in the various social groups, and also, to deter¬ 
mine the changes effected in the behavior of the group as a whole, 
he must see the necessity of research into social backgrounds, which 
in turn requires the techniques of sociological research, without 
which, therefore, the educational process cannot become intelligent 
or significant. As an illustration. Dean Payne argued that the stand¬ 
ard reading tests, which measured adequately the rate and compre- 

^Ibid , p, 165, 
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hcnslon oi reading and die improvement of reading ability in these 
respects, were of comparatively little value. After all, the aim of 
reading instruction is to tievelop correct reading practices, and to 
bringabout changes in the behavior ami jictsonaliiy of those who 
arc receiving instruction. Research wliicit lie later directed Ulus, 
trates this point of view.” 

The second of die ccscacclics concerning the problem of socUl 
measurement indicates furtlicr his position with reference to the 
place of sociological research in mcasurcmctit, and rep resents an im- 
porfant contribution to education." Tins research involved a con¬ 
trolled experiment in Public School No. io6. New York City, and 
an attempt to measure the results of hcaltli instruction during the 
period of a year. Witli die cooperation of the Association for Im¬ 
proving the Condition of the Poor, a complete survey was made, 
at die beginning of the year, of the social background and health 
practices of families of one hundred and isvcnty children, compris¬ 
ing the experimental group. This rcscarcli into the social back¬ 
ground of the community revealed the actual health conditions and 
practices of both children and parents. A program of cduc.ition was 
set up and carried out in the school, followed at the end of the year 
by a study similar to the introductory one: this served to determine 
the effects of instruction on outsidc-of-school practices relating to 
health. Dean Payne was interested not merely in c/TcciIng changes 
in. living through school instruction, but also in determining what 
sociology could contribute to educational practice. He presented 
valuable data on both these points. 

An editorial comment by John H. Finley, in The Netu Yotk. 
Times, may be included here:” 

The School of Education of New York University, in coojiciaiion with 
the Association for Improving the Condition ol the Poor, lias conducted 
inquiries, to ascertain how the health of school children can he improved, 

Louise Dahlberg, Invcsilgalion into lliu aending Practices of n ytt Grtuiji of Girls in n 
New Tfork City Elementary School," The fournal of Kdmtiionul Sociology, 111, 7 (Marcli 
i930>>pp. 

'* Method and Measurement to Heithh Ediito/ion, op at., pp. ^oaff 

Editoriah Purchasable Health," TheNeta Yor^Tintes, September so, ipud, p is 
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It concludes that health can be taught successfully at little or no added 
expense as a part o£ the regular school studies. The results which it has 
obtained compare favorably, it is stated, with those secured in other cities 
at an average cost of $500 per pupil. Our schools could take up such a 
program as has been followed in one of the East Side schools without 
any appreciable expense. 

When one walks through the crowded streets of the lower East Side 
one wonders how children have any chance at all to keep well. They can't 
have enough sleep, there is no regularity in their eating and no attention 
IS paid to their diet Yet the vita! statistics are hopeful despite the condi¬ 
tions which investigation has disclosed within the tenements. In the par¬ 
ticular section where the experiment was made the average family was 
6.2 persons. They lived in flats of from two to four rooms Among seventy 
families only one had a bathtub and 57% had no toilet facilities, The 
summary of details causes surprise that any children of sound health 
could come out of such an environment, If health education can accom¬ 
plish anything m face of these handicaps, *ht can succeed anywhere ” 

What arc the results? An increase in the number of hours of sleep for 
children from nine to ten. Also an improvement in the diet of the chil¬ 
dren, At first the evening meal, the one which the entire family have in 
common, was "invariably unsatisfactory” for 93% of the children. For a 
large percentage of these "a marked improvement” was shown. In gen¬ 
eral the following conclusions have been reached: 

"That a program of health education in the schools can bring about 
definite improvements in the home practices of adults; that such a pro¬ 
gram can be carried out as a regular feature of the school work, by intro¬ 
ducing health instiuction into the regular subjects; that an adequate 
health progiam can be carried out without additions to the school staff, 
and that introduction of health activities as a feature of ihe school pro¬ 
gram increases the interest of children in the regular school work, and 
helps secure better results in the conventional subjects m school ” 

The program is not one of mere information; it covers daily practice 
and report The teacher gives the instruction; the child docs the rest 
Health habits are more worth encouragement than even habits of thrift. 
Health is often purchaseable without money and without price 

One further illustration of the application of sociological rescaich 
to education botli within and without the school was Dean Payne’s 
studies m narcotic education. He was president of the International 
Narcotic Education Association and assumed charge of experimen- 
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tal work in tire field of diug addieiion in its relation to education. 
Tins undertaking, whieW concerned drug addiction among boili 
adolescents and adults, gave him the responsibility of directing re- 
search carried out by Dr. J. L. Archer. Upon the completion of tins 
research, Dean Payne was selected as a dclcg.uc to the World Nar¬ 
cotic Conference at Geneva m ly^i, where he jrrcscntcil an cdiica- 
tional program to the delegates of Cony-ibrcc nations represented m 
the conference. The program was unanimously adopted as pre¬ 
sented. A summary of the rcscaich and cduc.ilKm.d program, as the 
official program of the International Narcotic Association, was pub¬ 
lished in his book, The Menace of Narcotic Di iigs." 

The beginning of rcscaicli into the problem of accidents and the 
relation of accident reduction to education led to Dean Payne’s re¬ 
searches in health and later in narcotics. 'I’lds work, covering the 
period from 1918 to 1931, showed what sociology had to offer in 
affecting a more adequate educational program. At New York Uni¬ 
versity many researches were conducted under his direct supervision 
and that of the faculty members of his own department of cciiica- 
tional sociology at this institution. These dealt with such subjects 
as: conflict in a mixed school; causative factors of delinquency; com¬ 
munity backgrounds as a basis for a guidance piogram m village 
schools; the relation of home and school; bcliavloi cbaiacicristics 
of problem and nonproblcm children; community coordination; 
the motion picture; social adjustment of gifted tiiildrcn; the visit¬ 
ing teacher; social case work; comparative licahh data m two metro¬ 
politan communities; and the adolescent court." 

Such is a rough sketch of the activities in rc.scarch wliicli have 
led to Dean Payne’s contributions to the evolving science of educa¬ 
tional sociology, His emphasis may be summarized somewhat as 
follows: 

Since social progress is dependent upon changing prejudices, atn- 

“ New York: Prentice Hall, Inc., 1031 

George Payne and Jeanute Drill, The Adoiescem Conn and Came pierenimn CNlw 
York* Piiman Publishing Corporation, 1938) 
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tudes, and public opinion, as conditioned by die social heritage, re¬ 
search into the nature of dicse forces and the educational emphasis 
and practices necessary for their changes becomes highly important. 

Research must be made into social backgiounds with particular 
reference to possible coordination of the various social agencies; that 
IS, the school and nonschool agencies of education. It is obvious, for 
instance, tliat the prevention of ciime and other pathological con¬ 
ditions must depend upon the coordination of the efforts of the 
school, the Government, and all kinds of welfare agencies, in a com¬ 
mon endeavor. 

Research must be made into the means of formal education, 
namely, the curriculum. This curriculum, sociologically conceived, 
involves not merely subject matter and activities, but also method, 
school organization, and measurement, 

A science grows by virtue of many forces. The pure sciences are 
thought to evolve out of the mental cerebrations of great intellect, 
dealing with good mediods and tools and with very little influence 
from outside practical factors. Such is really not the case. The evolu¬ 
tion of a science depends upon its environment. Dean Payne brought 
to the forces struggling to build dus new science a rich experience 
based on very practical relations of the educational mstitudons with 
other social institutions. His emphasis is then not a thin abstraction 
divorced from the realities of life. His work is important because he 
saw in reality die factors that were basic and fundamental. He had 
what Sumner calls the “sagacity for the significant ” In sociology 
today one of the most important trends is the research upon the 
shifting of functions, in a world of social change from one social in¬ 
stitution to another; that is, from family to government, from vil¬ 
lage to industry. Dean Payne’s work is in line widi this trend. To 
him the schools did not exist in a vacuum, but were a part of the 
social fabric. In this modern world of changing institutions, the 
school was the recipient of forces emanating from community, in¬ 
dustry, and family Hence education was and is sociological 



THE PLACE OF THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY IN SOCIOLOGY AND EDUCATION 

HENRY L. PRITCHETT 
Southern Methodist University 

The original aims and purposes o£ The Journal of Educational 
Sociology are presented in the editorials of the earlier volumes, and, 
more especially, in the numbers of the first volume. In the first num¬ 
ber, September 1^2% the editor-in-chief, E. George Payne, professor 
of education at New York University, gave four reasons by which 
he, and those associated with him in establishing this journal, ex¬ 
pressed the need for such a magazine: 

First, while there are a number of magazines that accept articles de¬ 
voted to sociology in its application to education, no one magazine is 
devoted exclusively co that field, The sociological aspect of education can¬ 
not be properly represented without emphasis that will come from a jour¬ 
nal devoted to educational sociology. Second, sociology is a new science 
in the process of development, and already there is a body of material 
essential to educational reconstruction and practice, which is not available 
to the educator. The only adequate way of making this material available 
is to have an. organ devoted exclusively to the field. Third, sociology as a 
science like psychology is fundamental in its application to the whole 
educational process. The sociological science is essential for the deter¬ 
mination of educational policies, in adequately determining the subject 
matter to be taught in the schools, in formulating methods of teaching, m 
providing for the school and classroom organization, and in measuring 
the results of educational endeavor; in fact, there is no phase of educa¬ 
tional practice that can be properly conceived without the application of 
the principles of sociology. Fourth, the recent development of educational 
psychology and its application to education has turned the attention of 
educators from the fundamental purposes of education to certain out¬ 
comes in themselves desirable, but they are partial and their emphasis 
has developed a one-sided educational practice This one-sided practice, 
moreover, needs to be corrected by the application of the science of soci¬ 
ology to education.^ 

M I (September i9i7),pp u^ui. 
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The aims and purposes of the Journal grow out of the reasons 
which caused its establishment. The same editorial concludes with 
die statement: 

One of the problems o£ educational sociology, therefore, Is to develop 
means for determining siKial changes through education, and to place 
the emphasis upon the subject matter of the curriculum, the method of 
school instruction, and the school organization for the purposes of bring¬ 
ing about changes m social behavior. The problem here indicated merely 
suggests one task of educational sociology The Joutnal of Educational 
Sociology is launched for the purpose of giving this emphasis. It is there¬ 
fore a journal designed to serve every one connected with education. Its 
purpose IS to serve both the theory and practice of education in its social 
implications." 

Thus a new journal was born to fill a unique place among pro¬ 
fessional magazines It is the purpose of this article to discover 
whedier its purposes, fulfilled to the present, have given to it a place 
in sociology and in education comparable at least with other widely 
accepted professional periodicals. Having committed itself to a spe¬ 
cific purpose and field it will be worth-while reviewing its progress 
and evaluating its contribution as a mediod of deciding its compara¬ 
tive worth at the present and for the future. 

One of tlie first tilings the Journal found necessary was to estab¬ 
lish very definitely its field of operation. Educational sociology as a 
new discipline was viewed differently, botli regarding its nature and 
its content, by those persons who approached the subject from tlie 
various disciplines with which it was related, particularly education 
and sociology. The Journal sought to clarify its point of view by, 
first, seeking the expressions of various points of view from others, 
and then expressing its own purposes and policies. 

Professor Charles A. Eiwood, m the first number, looks upon edu¬ 
cational sociology as a science—die lieart of general sociology as the 
science of society. “From the development of educational sociology 
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we may therefore expect not only great help in solving the practical 
problems of education, but also a revitalization and humanization 
of the science of sociology itself. , . . Educational sociology must 
be the science which alms to reveal the connections at all points be¬ 
tween the educative process and the social process.... But our main 
interest in developing tlie science of educational sociology must 
doubtless be for its reaction upon educational institutions and proc¬ 
esses m our present society.’” Continuing, Dr. Ellwood develops lus 
conception of educational sociology as a social philosophy, conclud¬ 
ing, “If it be said that what I have described is a philosophy of edu¬ 
cation rather than an educational sociology, 1 shall make no 
objection provided it is admitted that it is a social philosophy of 
education. That is indeed what I conceive educational sociology to 
be.”‘ 

Professor David Snedden, in the second number, says; “It is hoped 
that educators no less than sociologists will presently address them¬ 
selves to agreeing upon a working definition of education. When 
Professor Ellwood says that ‘education of some sort lias always been 
necessary to the existence of social groups’ he is doubtless right, but 
he leaves us uncertain as to whether he thinks that ‘the educative 
process’ is as broad as ‘the learning process’ which he is clearly right 
m evaluating ‘in its social aspects as the central problem of educa¬ 
tional sociology.’ 

But Professor Snedden later objects to Professor Ellwood’s con¬ 
cepts of the nature and primary value of educational sociology when 
he says, “Does not Professor Ellwood do an injustice to the possibili¬ 
ties of applied social science when he expresses the hope that devel¬ 
opment of educational sociology will make clear that the chief 
application is not in social work—^but in education ?’’* 

* I I (September 1917), pp. 25, 2^, 

* /W, p, 30, 

"la (October r927)>p, 77* 

* ll2 (October 1927), p, 78. 
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Numerous other articles in this and in subsequent early numbers 
reveal varied points of view, some of them decidedly conflicting,mf 
the nature and function of educational sociology. Some view the 
field as a deductive application of sociology to education, while 
others see in it a new inductive science which already had accumu¬ 
lated a sufficiently large body of materials to define its scope, and 
one which must rest upon its own foundation built upon xesearcli. 

To the latter way of drinking belong members of the faculty of 
die department of educational sociology at New York University. 
Professor Harvey Zorbaugh expresses such a conception in his 
articles "Personality and Social Adjustment’” and others, and Pro¬ 
fessor Frederic M, Thrasher in such of his articles as "Social Back¬ 
grounds of Education,’” “How to Study a Boys’ Gang in the Open,”' 
and others. Thus die two points of view, educational sociology as a 
social philosophy and educational sociology as a dynamic science of 
research and practice in its application to problems of education, 
place the journal m the field of “A Magazine of Theory and 
Practice,” 

In the fifth number of the first volume, editor Payne, having pre¬ 
sented the divergent views of many leaders in educational sociology, 
comes forward with his own point of view of die nature and prin¬ 
cipal functions of this new field, placing particular emphasis on edu¬ 
cational sociology as a new science with research techniques and 
concepts drawn from sociology and applied to the problems of edu¬ 
cation. He anticipates the development of new methods, devices, 
and measures in research in this field, and, growing out of this 
development, looks toward a reconstruction of educational practice 
and a revision of educational philosophy. He sees educational so¬ 
ciology also as an instrument contributing to social adjustment 
through the improvement of educational procedures, subject mat- 

”^1 4 (December 179, and no 6 (February 1928), p 313, 

®1.3 (November 1927), p 119 

5 (January 1928), p 244. 
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ter, method, and measurement resulting from scientific research 
In other words he sees a new science, saying: 

The possibilities for the development of a science are unlimited, but 
the work has very largely yet to be done. We are m the earliest stages of 
a science ot sociology applied to education. The task of developing the 
science of educational sociology will demand the best intelligence the 
world affords; it is a task that should appeal to the students in the fields 
of education and of sociology 

Several contributors to The Journal of Educational Sociology have seu- 
ously undertaken this task in a variety of ways, presenting real contribu¬ 
tions to the science. It is from such beginnings as these that an adequate 
science will ultimately be developed. Wc do not mean, however, to imply 
that other significant contributions have not been made here and else¬ 
where, Wc are merely emphasizing the necessity for extending this type 
of research, in order that we may advance our science. It is necessary to 
engage m elaborate research m social backgrounds m order to outline the 
subject matter and objectives of education; to examine the nature of con¬ 
flict, cooperation, and leadership in the informal social relationships m 
the community in order to establish the methods and technique of in¬ 
struction that Will ensure appropriate social outcomes; to discover the 
nature of the social organization in order that the school and classroom 
organization may contribute its efforts toward social adaptation, and to 
develop a technique of survey and measurement that will discover for 
the educator the social outcomes of educational endeavor. 

Research in educational sociology, then, along the lines here suggested 
will, we believe, not only be fruitful in a complete icadjiistmetit of our 
educational procedure, but it will ultimately produce a body of data that 
will ensure more intelligent educational practice, and that will bring the 
schools into the service of the communaty and make them contribute to 
social advancement 

Thus the die is cast, the pattern laid. The Journal was committed 
fundamentally to the scientific conception of the nature of educa¬ 
tional sociology, but It looked beyond research to the use of its prod¬ 
ucts in the practice of educational reconstruction and to the im¬ 
provement of educational philosophy. 

While throughout the history of the Journal the leading authori- 

”15 (fanuary i928)»p 2426 
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ties of the related fields have lavishly contributed to its pagesj one 
of tlic most satisfying characteristics of the naagazine has been that 
its pages have been open from die beginning to "embryonic stars” 
in research. In the second number place was made for a preliminary 
report of research by a graduate student, and in most other num¬ 
bers reports of other beginners in research have appeared. This pol¬ 
icy has stimulated interest both in doing and in reporting research. 
It has encouraged graduate students at universities other than New 
York University to think more scientifically of the problems of soci¬ 
ology in education, and to make and report investigations. These 
two elements, which particularly characterize this journal, attract 
to its pages younger enthusiasts in the field. One of the results has 
been diat names not “in lights” have come to have more prominent 
places in more recent issues. The encouragement of the Journal as 
an outlet of their early efforts must have contributed in no small 
measure to their development and success. 

By its own declaration, it is a journal of dicory and practice. Theo¬ 
ries are the basis of research, and practice is the result of the applica¬ 
tion of verified theories through research. Adaptation of practice is 
most secure when it follows changes suggested by research. Occa¬ 
sionally articles appear in the Journal which reveal the tenacity of 
the writer to die older concepts of educational and social philoso¬ 
phies. Other authors indicate their readiness to discard the old and 
to launch bravely into theories and practices usually considered at 
least liberal. The Journal was not designed to promote conflict, but 
to stimulate thinking and discussion It does not enter into con¬ 
troversy, but It does allow healthful disagreement. Editorial con¬ 
trol doubtless has seen to it, if necessary, that the dignity and 
propriety of professional and scientific presentation of problems and 
discussions be maintained. These discussions of differences of opin¬ 
ion not only have helped clarify the conceptions of the nature and 
function of educational sociology, but they have stimulated wi iters 
and readers alike to construct their own definitions and discover 
their interests. This policy undoubtedly has assisted the Journal in 
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clarifying its role, and has brought about better understanding of 
the goal of scientific organization and of the subject matter and 
program of educational sociology. 

It soon became evident that, in order adequately to present some 
of the results of research and to allow ample discussion of theories 
and programs, it would be necessary cither to continue series of 
articles through many numbers or to have special Issues given ex¬ 
clusively to one theme. In some instances the first plan was followed, 
but many special numbers of unusual value have appeared. Many 
of tlaese are reports on research in educational sociology, but otlrers 
are theoretical or philosophical in nature. Editors from far and wide 
among the leaders of tliought in cducauon and in sociology and 
educational sociology have presented these longer discussions. 

The first of the special issues, somewhat in the nature of an ex¬ 
periment, was that of volume three, number eight, April 1930, and 
was a resumd of Social Changes m Education m 1929, In addition to 
the permanent departments the number includes articles as follows: 

“Recent Progiess in Educational Sociology,” by Walter R. Smith 
"Sociological Influences Manifested in Secondaty Education,” by Wil¬ 
liam C Reavis 

“The Influence of Sociology in Education forTeachers,” by A. O. Bowden 
“Changes jii Elementary Schools," by John L Loftus 
“Progress towards Sociologically Based Civic Education,” by David 
Snedden 

"Social-Distance Changes in Educational Procedure," by Emory S. Bo- 
gardus 

The next number was also a special issue, and devoted to Health 
Education, edited by Professor Payne. Among others under his 
direct supervision were such vital numbers as Narcotic Education,"^ 
The Research Number,^ and Adult Education “ 

“IV'6 (February igjt), 

"IV'9 (May 1931), 

«V 8 (April 1932) 
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The special number on Negro Etiucalion"' is a resume and to an 
extent an evaluation of the work of Tuskegee Institute as an ex¬ 
ample of one of the first institutions devoted exclusively to die edu¬ 
cation of the Negio, With one exception the articles were written 
by members of the faculty of the Institute. They show not only a 
consciousness of the educational philosophy and function of die in¬ 
stitution, but .111 .ability to plan anr! to cv.'iluatc the lesults of eilorts 
in the various phases of then umejue program. 

Among the special issues of the early volumes reporting research 
either completed or in progress were those of Professor Frederic M. 
Thrasliei. Of far-reaching importance were his contributions: The 
Boys Club Study,” The Motion Picture and Education,” and Juve¬ 
nile Delinquency and Education.” 

The discussions as well as the reports on rcsearchunder the editor¬ 
ship of Professor Harvey Zorbaugli are lasting contributions to die 
substantial literature of educational sociology. Among them are the 
special issues on Child Guidance,” Special Education,”and Sex Edu¬ 
cation,” and other subjects dealing with problems of personality and 
of social adjustment. Tlirce issues on Nationalism and Education 
have been edited by Professor Francis f Brown and liave empha¬ 
sized the growing significance of sociological factors in the field 
of international relations. These and other special issues were under 
the editorship of members of the department of educational sociol¬ 
ogy of New York University. Other departments of that university 
also contributed many articles and occasional special issues such as 
those on College Education in the United States,” edited by Profes¬ 
sor Creager, and Readjustments in Business Education 

3 {Novcml>cr 1933) 
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These various articles and special issues from die department o£ 
educational sociology and other departments of the School of Edu¬ 
cation of New York University have from time to time set a pattern 
both in quality and in variety, but the Journal was never conceived 
as an institutional organ. At its inception diose who brought it into 
being and who have controlled its policies dedicated it to the devel¬ 
opment of educational sociology in die United States and not to any 
particular group or institution. 

Not only have numerous artieles and smaller reports on research 
from throughout the country by persons never connected with New 
York University been fostered but also a great many special issues 
Among these special issues have been, notably, Penn State Experi¬ 
ments in Character Education, edited by Professor Charles C 
Peters,“ A Symposium on Educational Planning, edited by P. Stuart 
Chapm,“ Some Educational Implications of the Tennessee Valley 
Administration, edited by Joseph K. Hart,“ Education and the Fam¬ 
ily, edited by Ernest R. Groves,“ and Education and Social Work, 
edited by M. C. Elmer." 

The variety of subjects offered in the regular issues, and the treat¬ 
ment of the larger problems in the special issues, continue to fur¬ 
nish an abundance of materials for classroom use. From the point 
of view of sociology, stimulating materials can be had for classes 
in the family, social backgrounds and personality development, ju¬ 
venile delinquency, community organization, social control, prob¬ 
lems and methods of research, and other phases of the field of soci¬ 
ology. There is abundant evidence of a wealth of materials equally 
applicable to courses in the various branches of education As far as 
educational sociology itself is concerned, an excellent text might 
well be compiled from the issues 

Vll’4 (December 1933) 
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The Journal of Educaiwuat Sociology occupies a place unique in 
sociological and educational periodical litcratuie. To a certain ex¬ 
tent It is a liaison medium between sociology and education, but 
it has an established place o£ its own as a journal dedicated to tlie 
development o£ scientific educational sociology. Early in its histoi y 
it found a welcome place among the approved national journals of 
the American Sociological Society and of various national educa¬ 
tional associations, Thioughout the years they have continued to 
give it high rank among professional periodicals because of the sci¬ 
entific character of its work. 

A comparison of the contributors to the Journal with those to 
three leading educational and four sociological journals shows tliat 
the most frequent contributors to other journals are also frequent 
'contributors to The Jotiuial of Educattonal Sociology. In dieir con- 
tribudons to this journal there is the added value tliat they are writ¬ 
ing here in accordance with the specific purpose of this journal and 
dieir contributions therefore have more specific application, which 
makes them more significant. 

The frequence with which other periodicals and the better texts 
in sociology and in education quote from or refer to the contribu¬ 
tions in the Journal is also a measure of its place in education and 
in sociology. While no comparative count has been made the fre¬ 
quency of such reference attracts attention favorably to it as a source 
of reliable and authoritative information. 

By way of summary, T/ie Journal of Educational Sociology was 
designed as a national journal and dedicated to a new but definite 
field of scientific endeavor with clearly defined aims and ideals. 
While fostered by a department in a university, in no sense could it 
be referred to as an organ of that depaitment or of that institution 
From the beginning it has invited contributions from those who 
would worthily use its pages to present problems and research into 
the field of sociology applied to education The inclination of its edi¬ 
tors, and their purpose of fostering research in this paiticular field, 
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has led them from the beginning generously to encourage contribu¬ 
tions also from those not so experienced in research. From the ranks 
of these inexperienced not infrequently have come valuable con¬ 
tributions to die science of educational sociology. 

It continues to hold to its original purposes and point of view of 
educational sociology as a new scientific field developing from the 
application of principles and methods of sociology to the problems 
of education. In so doing it has stimulated research as well as fos¬ 
tered the development of new techniques of research, of measure¬ 
ment, and of practice and philosophy in education. While broad 
m its scope and generous in policy, it has followed its original pur¬ 
poses without becoming either narrow or lax. 

The contents of the issues are of such diversity and of such quality 
as to make them indispensable as supplementary references in an 
unusual number of courses both in sociology and in education as 
well as in the direct field of educational sociology. 

One of its other outstanding contributions is that it has been in¬ 
strumental in making educators more conscious of education as an 
integral part of the social structure and organization, and it has 
made sociologists conscious of a new and productive field for scien¬ 
tific research. The recognition of the importance of sociology in edu¬ 
cation as a medium of research and reconstruction is indeed a 
noteworthy contribution to social progress and human betterment. 
Sociologists and educators are brought into closer understanding of 
mutual interests and points of view through a growing conscious¬ 
ness of the interdependence of education and social well-being, and 
cooperation is resulting from the common interests and purposes for 
the improvement of the individual and of society. These seem to be 
some of the contributions which have given this journal its place 
among the leading professional and scientific magazines. 
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RESEARCH PRO)ECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


h otdet that this section of Tiil Journal may be of the gieatest possible 
service, its reaJeisare uiged to send at once to the cdilot oj this department 
titles—and wheie possible desciiplions—of cuuent leseaich projects now tii 
process in educational sociology and also those projects in }{indred fields of 
Intel est to educational sociology. 

METHODOLOGICAL NOTE ON THE USE OF AN INDEX OF CONCENTRATION 
IN DISTRIBUTION ANALYSIS INVESTIGATIONS* 

In ecological studies oE social phenomena the investigator is handi¬ 
capped Erequently by the lack o£ available basic data Eor small territorial 
units such as census tracts. It is thus difficult to determine lates which can 
be used to compare the incidence o£ the phenomena under investigation 
in one area with that in another. Because of this lack, and because even 
where such data are available it is generally necessary to revise them due 
to the dynamic nature of social phenomena, the writer offers a descrip¬ 
tion of an experimental method which he believes can be used under 
these circumstances. In a recent study* in which the distribution patterns 
of juvenile and adult offenders were investigated, data by census tracts 
could not be obtained. Since, however, concentration patterns had to be 
investigated it became necessary to devise a simple method by which this 
could be done. 

The study involved several thousand cases distributed throughout the 
county. These cases were all spotted on maps, and by use of appropriate 
symbols it was possible to separate the cases on the basis of race, sex, and 
type of offender The spotting was made according to the place of resi¬ 
dence of the offenders. Orthodox spotting techniques were employed 
Superimposed on the maps were a series of grid lines drawn at intervals 
equal to one-half mile according to scale These lines were diawn in two 
directions at right angles to each other, so that the net effect was the 
outlining of contiguous areas of one-quarter square mile each This par¬ 
ticular size of unit area was determined only after considerable expen- 

‘The wntet, Percy A Unbelt, at ihc Catholic University of America, Wasliington, DC, 
would appreciate notice of any atudies in which this method may be employed in order tlial 
he may further check its reliability 

^ Percy A Robert, Probationers m Essex County, New Jciscy Disscitaiion subiimitctl lo ihe 
Graduate School, New York Univcrsily, 1938 Manuscripts deposited in University Iibr.iry 
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mentation. The size of the unit area has no particular bearing on the 
methodology described in this paper. In the probation study, however, the 
small-sized area served to make for deeper analysis of distribution pat¬ 
terns than would have been possible had larger unit areas been employed. 
Each unit area was identified by means of a number and letter according 
to the following diagram. 
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, : equals one ‘‘unit area” of one-quarter square mile. 

It was thus a relatively simple matter to count the number of spots 
in each square. After the count had been effected and the totals for each 
square recorded on large-scale graph paper, numbered and lettered to 
correspond with the identification tags on the maps, the numbers were 
then scanned to find that square mile (made up of four unit areas m the 
form of a square) in which the greatest number of cases was to be found 
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This block o£ four unit areas was then regarded as the center of a con- 
centration pattern. 

The entire concentration pattern was made up o£ succeeding tiers of 
unit areas surrounding the central block until a total of onediundred- 
unit areas was had. All told there was the central block surrounded by 
tier I (i2 unit areas), which in turn was surrounded by tier II (20 unit 
areas), and so on through tier III (28 unit areas), and tier IV (36 unit 
areas). This made it possible to employ the tier-analysis technique® which 
in some ways approximates the methods usal so extensively by the 
Chicago group in its ecological studies of that and other cities. 

The foregoing method of analysis has thus far provided an area which 
in the probation study was twenty-five square miles in extent, This entire 
area is then subjected to analysis for concentration patterning. The center 
of the square must, according to the method, contain the highest number 
of cases (in the average) of any block of four unit areas in the entire 
pattern. This is the only assumption made; viz., that the greatest con¬ 
centration of cases is to be found at the center of a concentration pattern. 

The next step in the analysis is the determination of the average num¬ 
ber of cases in each of the tiers. This average is a simple arithmetic aver¬ 
age obtained by totaling the number of cases in all the unit areas of the 
tier and dividing this total by the number of unit areas in the tier. This 
makes it possible to compare the relative incidence of cases in each tier 
and at the center of the one-hundred-unit area with each other. However, 
it was thought that these comparisons could be brought into sharper focus 
if an index of concentration were devised. 

The index of concentration was based on the fact tliat if no special con¬ 
centration obtained there would be an equal number of cases in each unit 
area. Thus in, let us say, twenty-five per cent of the larger area we would 
expect to find twenty-five per cent of the cases spotted. In other words, 
expectancy, with no factor of concentration operative, would have the 
cases equally distributed throughout the larger area. Such expectancy 
was not borne out in actuality as can be seen from table I. To measure 
this deviation from "expectancy,’' ratios of actuality to expectancy were 
determined. From these ratios it was possible to arrive at an "index of 
concentration.” The index was simply the first term of a ratio whose 
second term was unity. 

• Sec, for example, Mapheus Smitli, "Tier Counties and Delinquency in Kansas,“ liural 
iSofio/ogy, voL a (September 1937), pp, 310-322. 
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Two methods of determining the index are possible. In the first case 
It IS possible to compare the percentage of the total number of cases 
found in the center or tier with the percentage of space in the one-hun- 
dred-unit area which was occupied by that center or tier. The second 
method, which is slightly more accurate and which was the one used 
in the probation study, is to find out the number of cases “expected” per 
center or tier and divide that number into the actual number found. 

Thus, for example, assuming that in a one-hundred-unit area there 
js a total of 500 cases spotted, expectancy would give five cases per unit 
area. Thus in tier I, which is made up of 12 unit areas, we would expect 
a total of 60 cases Suppose, however, that there were actually 180 cases 
in tier I, our ratio of actuality to expectancy would then be 180,60, or 3.1 
and the index of concentration would be 3 0. This index of 3.0 can be 
read off to mean that there are three times as many cases in tier I as 
expectancy would warrant. 

These techniques yielded a conclusion that, m the probation study, 
concentration diminished as we proceed from the center of the pattern 
toward the periphery. When, moreover, the method was applied to a 
large number of categories of cases* it was found that in most instances 
the diminution appeared to be rather regular, and that where irregulari¬ 
ties appeared they could be explained largely in terms of residential 
restrictions of Negroes, the influence of a near-by center of concentration, 
or some other ecological factor. 

Although the study in which the index of concentration was first em¬ 
ployed covered a variety of cases, a single sample will be given here so 
that the technique may appear in somewhat greater clarity 

For those who may be interested in the indexes secured for one category 
of cases studied, table 2, that for the adult probation group, is given 

Apart from the interest which this method may have for those inter¬ 
ested in a new technique of employing the ecological approach where 
basic census data are lacking, it is believed that it may be useful to proba¬ 
tion officers, church, school, and social-work leaders and others who may 
find that an understanding of the patternings of the human phenomenon 
in which they happen to be concerned is necessary, 


*In the probation study the following basic groups of cases were studied juvenile delin¬ 
quents, adult probationers, cases committed to penal institutions, etc , and cases which 
appeared before the domestic relations court Each of these groups was further broken down 
according to race and sex. Many combinations of these subcatcgoncs were analyzed regard¬ 
ing their distribution patterning according to the method outlined in this paper 
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TABLE I DISTRIBUTION OP ALL CASES BY COLOR, BY TIERS, AND BY INDEX 
OF CONCENERATION 
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No, 

Per Cent 

Av, Per 




Tiei 
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expectancy 

Index 

White 

Center 
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Tier I 
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2.0 
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Total 
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TABLE 2 . INDEXES OP CONCENTRATION OP ADULT PROBATION CASES 
BY COLOR, SEX, AND TIERS 


Grand Ail Alt All All Mah Female Male Female 
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Negro 
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Center 

44 
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33 
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8 

•9 

.7 

Tier 3 

-5 

6 

3 

7 

2 

,8 

•4 

2 

I 

Tier 4 

4 

5 

2 

4 

5 

-4 

-3 

•5 

5 


* White and colored when combined into a toul do not give tlic figures presented for *'Doth" 
^ibove The reason for ihis disparity js that the colored and white groups do not have the 
same center in their concentration pattermngs. The data for ‘‘Both’* arc derived from maps 
in which all cases were spotted and counted regardless of color, 

Vmey A. Robert 

Catholic XJn 'wersitv of America, Washintrton, D, C. 
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Mental Conflicts and Pet sonality, by Mandel Sherman* New York: 
Longmans, Green and Company, 1938. 

This volume deals with one very important aspect of mental hygiene. 
More specilically, the author attempts to “evaluate the most prominent 
theories regarding the role of mental conflicts, and to systematize those 
data whicli appear to have an objective basis/’ There are chapters on the 
genesis and nature of conflicts, attitudes and conflicts, culture conflicts, 
inferiority and insecurity, sex conflicts, conflicts and neuroses, and con¬ 
flicts and antisocial behavior. The author has drawn his data from 
sociology, psychology, and psychiatry as any scientist must m these times 
if he wishes to be at all scientific, This departure from the conventional 
mode IS most commendable. In addition, the author’s study is pleasing, 

On the negative side, iheie is too much reference to psychoanalysis 
which hardly can be called a science, and too little reference to biological 
and physiological factors and their relation to mental conflicts and per¬ 
sonality. The volume is not sufficiently comprehensive for use as a text¬ 
book in the field of mental hygiene although all students of psychology, 
education, and mental hygiene should read it. It is especially suitable for 
supplementary usem certain psychology and education courses. 

Social Deviation, by James Ford. New York: The Macmillan 

Company, 1939,602 pages. 

This is a significant book which is frankly a “social pathology” except 
for its new and significant title. Social pathology as such is basic to any 
understanding of society, but studies in this field have been seriously 
handicapped and definitely retarded by the fear of a name which carries 
the possible stigma of “biological analogy” The author calls his book 
Social Deviation The words directly imply possible norms and optimum 
standards by which to detect and from which to measure social deviation 
or sociopathological condition This the author attempts in an intro¬ 
ductory section of four chapters This section, unfortunately of only 68 
pages, IS more provocative than conclusive It contains the principles of 
social pathology or deviation on the basis of which he proceeds, in the 
remaining 534 pages, to present a series of specific social pathologies 
The book represents a long delayed but inevitable advance over the 
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traditional "social problems”approach. It is well worth reading and wiU 
prove a stimulating and provocative text for classroom use 

The Scandinavian States and the League of Nations, by S. SHtpAjo) 

JoN£s. Princeton: Princeton University Prcss^ 1939. 

This welWocumented study is a description of the international pol¬ 
icies of Norway, Sweden, and Denmark from ipiij to 1936, with a brief 
historical background of the prewar period. The author presents a con¬ 
vincing brief for two major premises: that despite similarity of culture 
and common interests each of the three states has acted as an individual 
nation rather than as one of a “Scandinavian bloc’*; and that all three 
states have cooperated in international affairs through the League and 
World Court only so far as they could do so and remain aloof from 
"power politicSp" 

An Introduction to the Sociology of Latv, by N. S. Timashepf* 

Cambridge: Harvard University Committee on Research in the 

Social Sciences, 1939, xiv 418 pages. 

For the first time, the sociological bases of law and systems of law are 
given systematic and scientific treatment in English. Wc particularly 
recommend the section dealing with power (part 111), The struggle for 
political power is one of the main features of history. This phenomenon 
has been analyzed many times, but usually in only one of its aspects and 
from some special point of view, such as the power of the state, and 
generally from the legal point of view. Students have tried and still try to 
describe what human behavior “ought to be,** within a power structure, 
according to legal rules. This, although useful, fads to explain adequately 
how the state and personal or collective dominators exercise their power 
m actual life. In this connection, only the wdl to dominate has been 
studied; the readiness to obey has been neglected. The author has summa¬ 
rized here the sociological studies of the power phenomenon of Simmel, 
Tarde, Mumford, Havelock Ellis, Bogardus, Pigors, Mernam, Russell, 
Max Weber, Horvath, and Maclver in a very able fashion by focusing 
his attention on power equilibrium, differentiation and integration of 
power, and changes in power. The most complete bibliography in this 
field is included. 
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Boo}{ Reviews 

The Defense of Demoa'acy, by F. Elwyn Jones. New York: E. P. 
Dutton and Company, Inc., 19381352 pages. 

This book IS a documented summary o£ fascist propaganda activities 
both within the fascist states and in the other countries of the world 
Many of the author’s data are drawn from newspaper accounts, and others 
aie undoubtedly overdrawn as, for example, his statement that "Storm 
troop battalians are allowed to paiadc in full uniform through the streets 
of American cities.” The statement is true, but the implication is false. 
However, even if these statements and the equally alarming ones regard¬ 
ing the willingness of the capitalists to sell out then democracies are 
discounted, the reader becomes aware of the thicat of fascism to the world 
through a bormg-in process—the new technique of aggression. 

The author also analyzes the undercover movement against fascism 
which exists behind the fascist lines. He concludes that there is only one 
road to peace a democratic bloc of England, France, the United States, 
and the U.S.S.R. to be )oined by any others who will risk war to present 
a solid front to the further aggression of fascism and to maintain the 
status quo 

Roads to a Neiv America, by David Cushman Coyle. Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1938, 390 pages. 

In this volume, the author has ably succeeded in discussing technical 
fields in nontechnical language, Part I is a survey of America’s problem 
of conservation based upon a clear analysis of the interrelation of democ¬ 
racy, freedom, and justice; Part II surveys the growth of industrialism; 
Part III a description of basic economic problems; and Part IV presents 
the relation of government to the solution of these problems. 

The major premise which runs as a unifying thread through the many 
and seemingly loosely related problems is forcefully stated by the author 
"A strong government, backed by the understanding of the people, can 
deal successfully with national adjustments, and therefore can offer the 
people a wider ficedom. . . Freedom in a democracy is attained not 
through a weak government but under a strong one ” 
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Germany and Bn gland j by Raymond James Sontag. "New 'York: 

D. Appleton-Century Company, 1938,362 pages. 

The subtitle of this book delimits its scope, "Background of Conflict, 
1848-1894 " It is the story of events leading up to the failure of Joseph 
Chamberlain, father of Neville. 

The author writes the history of this half century in a forceful manner. 
He analyzes the dominance of England, her encouragement to the then 
dtsu lilted Germany, the development of economic and diplomatic ties, 
and, then, the crash of the Gcrmanophile policy and the beginning of the 
road that was to lead these two natural allies into a wai that almost 
destroyed them both 

Few direct parallels are drawn between the period covered by the 
author and the postwar era, but the reader is constantly aware of such 
parallels and wonders only if the policy of the son will lead to the same 
end as that of the father—war. 
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EDITORIAL* 

At the February meeting of tlie Department of Superintendence 
in 1925, Dr. John J, Tigert, then United States Commissioner of 
Education, invited representatives of various national associations 
interested in tlie problems of secondary education to consider plans 
for the stimulation of research in that field. The result of the con¬ 
ference was the formation of a National Committee on Research in 
Secondary Education, This Committee was composed of represen¬ 
tatives of the associations included in the original conference and of 
certain other associations later invited to membership, together with 
a limited number of membcrs-at-largc chosen for their special inter¬ 
est in secondary education. The breadth of the Committee’s mem¬ 
bership may be judged from even a partial list of the associations 
eventually represented: the American Association of Secondary- 
School Principals; the National Association of High School Super¬ 
visors and Directors; the New England, Nortli Central, Northwest, 

^ The articles included in this issue of The Journal of Educational Sociology are the 
proceedings of the conference concerning the educational problems of gifted children con¬ 
ducted by the National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education, as part of the 
program of the American Association of School Administrators meeting m Cleveland in 
February 1939 The editorial by Dr F T, Spaulding, Chairman of the National Committee 
on Coordination oE Secondary Education, explains the purpose and the setting of the confer^ 
cncc The last article consists of the recommendations which grew out of the conference* A 
paper read at the conference by Plarvey Zorbaugh on the “Community’s Utilization of Its 
Gifted Children” is not included for want of space, but will appear m an early issue of 
Mental Hygiene 

Copyright 1939 by The Journal of Educational Sociology, Incorporated, 
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aad Southern Associations of Colleges and Secondary Schools; the 
American Council on Education; tire American Associadon of Jun¬ 
ior Colleges; the American Association of Collegiate Registrars; the 
American Educational Research Association; the National Society 
for the Study of Education; the National Society of College Teach¬ 
ers of Education; die National Education Association; the National 
Catholic Welfare Conference; the Private School Association of the 
Central States; the Progiessive Education Association, the Ameri¬ 
can Vocational Association; Phi Delta Kappa; Pi Lambda Theta; 
the United States Office of Education. 

The National Committee on Research in Secondary Education 
undertook from the beginning not so much to conduct independent 
research as to propose or encourage needed research which might 
be effectively carried on by other organizations. The list of projects 
directly undertaken by the Committee is nevertheless not unim¬ 
pressive One of the first of these was a study of the small junior 
high school carried out by a subcommittee under the chairman¬ 
ship of Professor Emery N. Ferriss, and published as a bulletin of 
the Bureau of Education in 1928. The Committee’s most recent in¬ 
dependent undertaking has been a listing of needed studies in sec¬ 
ondary education, prepared under the direction of a subcommittee 
headed by Professor D, H. Eikenberry, and published in 1939 by the 
Civic Education Service. 

As a stimulating agency die Committee made its influence widely 
felt through its services as sponsor or adviser with respect to various 
undertakings. Between 1927 and 1930 it was responsible for a series 
of 34 articles written by Committee members and published in 
School Life During the same period it assisted in the preparation of 
a number of special studies—most notably certain studies of senior- 
hvgh-school promotion plans, of men teachers in the high schools, 
of college-entrance requirements in relation to the high-school cur¬ 
riculum, and of the status of the junior-high-school principal. Be¬ 
tween 1928 and 1934 it was active in promoting, helping to plan, 
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and publicizing the results of the National Survey of Secondary 
Education. As early as 1928 it appointed a subcommittee to encour¬ 
age a cooperative study of secondary education by regional associa¬ 
tions; when the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards 
was finally launched, the National Committee on Research in Sec¬ 
ondary Education was represented in the advisory membership. 

At the time of the establishment of the Committee, research m 
secondary education had been sporadic and relatively limited in 
scope. With tlie development of research organizations as branches 
of various national associations, and with the increase in attention 
to problems of secondary education by various privately endowed 
foundations, the Committee found the emphasis in its own work 
gradually shifting. In 1937 it therefore appointed a subcommittee 
charged with recommending appropriate revisions in the constitu¬ 
tion of the organization; and in the following year the Committee 
voted unanimously to adopt a new constitution proposed by this 
subcommittee. The changed constitution, while reaffirming the 
Committee's original concern for the encouragement of research, 
laid especial emphasis on certain new functions: the promotion of 
needed conferences on secondary-school problems, the encourage¬ 
ment of wider distribution of the results of significant investiga¬ 
tions, and the review of undertakings by organizations in the field 
of secondary education in order to promote effective cooperation in 
enterprises of general concern. To give a more accurate indication 
of Its purposes, the Committee itself was renamed it is now the 
National Committee on Coordination in Secondary Education. Fur¬ 
ther to promote its new purposes, its executive committee, which 
was originally composed of its elected officers, was modified by hav¬ 
ing added to it, as ex-officio members, the Executive Secretary of the 
National Education Association, the United States Commissioner 
of Education, and the President of the American Council on Edu¬ 
cation. 

Like the National Committee on Research in Secondary Educa- 
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tion, the National Committee on Coordination does not intend 
either to duplicate or to compete with the efforts of other organiza¬ 
tions. Several organizations—notably the American Council on 
Education, the American Youtlt Commission, the American Asso¬ 
ciation of Secondary-School Principals, and tlie Progressive Educa¬ 
tion Association—are already attempting coordination of activity m 
the field of secondary education. A review of current efforts at co¬ 
ordination makes it evident, however, that tliese efforts ate likely 
to be limited in at least two important respects. First, coordination 
is now being attempted by organizations which in each case are 
promotional organizations, rather than merely reviewing or fact¬ 
finding organizations. This limitation applies to the work of all 
four of the organizations named; each of these organizations has 
made itself responsible for securing the adoption of a more or less 
well defined educational program. Second, the data on which ef¬ 
forts at coordination are being based—the reports of deliberative 
committees, the results of critical appraisals of research, and the 
conclusions of surveys of current practice—are not ordinarily sub¬ 
jected to full public discussion, but are considered chiefly within the 
sponsoring organizations. This limitation docs not apply to the 
work of the American Association of Secondary-School Principals] 
it does affect much of the activity of the other organizations. The 
National Committee is therefore experimenting with a plan of co¬ 
ordination not subject to these restrictions. Defined in positive 
terms, the Committee’s immediate program is that of providing a 
forum for the open discussion and evaluation of important projects 
in the field of secondary education, looking toward unification of 
current effort and the encouragement of effort in areas which may 
have been neglected, but not toward the promotion of a particular 
educational policy. 

The papers published in this issue of The Journal op Educa¬ 
tional Sociology represent the first fruits of this new program, In 
preparation for the 1939 meeting of the Committee at Cleveland, 
each member of the Committee was asked to report important proj- 
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ects, under way or recently completed, bearing on a single problem 
chosen for discussion at the meeting—the education of pupils of 
high intelligence. The persons in charge of certain of these projects 
were invited to present at Cleveland brief descriptions of the pur¬ 
poses and methods of tlieir undertakings, including their own evalu¬ 
ations of these undertakings. To appraise the projects reported and 
to make recommendations as to supplementary or more fruitful un¬ 
dertakings, the executive committee appointed an evaluating com¬ 
mittee, composed of Dr. Warren W. Coxe of the New York State 
Educadon Department, chairman; Professor Carl G. F. Franzen of 
the University of Indiana, Professor Paul R. Hanna of Stanford 
University; Mr. Harry J. Linton, Director of Secondary Education 
in. Schenectady, New York; and Professor Charles C. Peters of the 
Pennsylvania State College. The papers which follow consist of the 
descriptions of special projects presented at Cleveland by invited 
speakers, and of the evaluating committee’s final report. 

Interest in the Cleveland program was so strong that the National 
Committee authorized its executive committee to plan a similar pro¬ 
gram for tlie annual meeting in 1940. Discussion at the 1940 meet¬ 
ing is to center on preparation for occupational adjustment as a part 
of secondary education for all young people. Meanwhile the execu¬ 
tive committee is proceeding to put into effect the recommendations 
of the Cleveland evaluating committee, which were unanimously 
approved by the members of the National Committee. Through 
continued free and open discussion of important educational issues, 
under die auspices of an organization sufficiently representative m 
its membership to be disinterested (but not uninterested) with re¬ 
spect to tliese issues, the Committee hopes to promote an increas¬ 
ingly well-planned and effective attack on the problems of second¬ 
ary education. 

F. T. Spaulding, Chairman 
National Committee on Coordination 
in Secondary Education 



EDUCA™G the elite in EUROPE 

WALT£R m. kotschnig 
Smith College and Mount Holyot^e College 

The term ‘‘elite’’ derives from eligere, to choose, to select; :t means 
the elect, the privileged, those who are set apart because they are 
held superior. 

The idea of excellence has varied with die ages. Notwithstanding 
the emergence of such heroes of the mind as Plato, Aristotle, or the 
great schoolmen, learning during the greater part of man’s history 
took a subordinate place in the scale of commonly held values. Birth, 
courage, religious fervor, superior craftsmanship counted for more 
than scholarship. It is only since the late eighteenth and the early 
nineteenth centuries diat learning and leadership have become grow- 
ingly identified in the mind of the people. Renaissance and Refor¬ 
mation, Humanism and the work of the Encyclopedists had pre¬ 
pared the way for a recognition of the value of formal learning. The 
progressive industrialization of England and Germany and to a 
lesser degree of France and the emergence of large-scale societies 
with all their complexities led to a definite demand for highly edu¬ 
cated people. It is therefore not surprising that we witness during 
the first half of the nineteenth century a rapid development of sec¬ 
ondary schools as institutions for the training of a new elite. From 
an American point of view the development of these schools m 
France, England, and Germany is obviously of particular impor¬ 
tance as they have all left their traces upon the American educa¬ 
tional scene. 

France, securely wedded to her classical traditions and inspired 
by a rationalist humanism, has educated her elite ever since the days 
of Napoleon in the lydes and colleges which emphasized culture 
ginerale as the supreme qualification for leadership. I. L. Kandel 
defines both the purpose and the methods of French secondary edu¬ 
cation when he states: “The true aims of education should be the 
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cultivation of a taste for study, training in the methods of work, and 
the development of the ability to understand, assimilate, even create. 
The chief means of education lies in letters, which develop neat¬ 
ness, precision, and logic; which felevate and enoble by intercourse 
with great minds and the examples of perfect masterpieces; and 
which transmit the heritage of ideas and traditions embodying the 
experience of the best endowed races.” Throughout the nineteenth 
century the curriculum of the secondary schools, which constituted 
the only avenue to higher education, changed very little. Following 
Montaigne’s dictum that a head well formed is better than a head 
well filled, France, the republic of the professors, insisted that her 
leaders should be educated in die classical tradition. This education, 
held conducive to mental discipline, was considered to be the best 
also for the building of character. Pascal’s word was heeded: “Tra- 
vaillons done a bien penser, e’est le pnncipe de la morale.” It is only 
since the turn of the century that the natural sciences have gradu¬ 
ally found a place in the program of the secondary schools Even 
today this concession is regretted by many: France continues to be 
‘‘more interested in die progress of ideas, than in the idea of prog- 
ress”^(Sieburg) 

By contrast, the English public schools, which along with some 
grammar schools largely supported by church or private funds, 
held a monopoly on the education of leaders, and emphasized the 
need for character training rather than intellectual achievement. 
Arnold of Rugby admirably described their purpose when telling 
his boys that “a thorough English gentleman, Christian, manly, and 
enlightened is a finer specimen of human nature than any other 
country, I believe, can furnish ” To produce tins specimen die clas¬ 
sics were held in high honor and just as in France the sciences were 
held at bay for a long time H. T Tizaid, Rector of the Imperial 
College of Science, in an address given in ig'^^ commented on the 
change m attitude and curricula which has taken place recently “I 
was at a public school,” he says, “at a time when to take an interest 
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in science was held to be a sign that you were not quite a gentleman. 
At my school there were ‘close’ scholarships to Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge but I was soon, given to understand that these were riot avail¬ 
able for boys on tlie science side. They were made available soon after 
I left, at about tlic time when baths were first installed in college— 
an interesting coincidence of sanity and sanitation. It does not seem 
very long ago to me; yet the changes that have taken place since 
then are so profound that it is now considered quite respectable to 
be a scientist, even at a public school.” In addition to the formal sub¬ 
jects taught in secondary schools everydiing possible was done 
through disciplinary methods, the internal organization of the 
schools which allowed for a large measure of pupil government, 
through religious practices, and the life on the playing field to cul¬ 
tivate self-reliance and courage, fair play, and a ritual of life and 
manners which make the English gentleman the commanding offi¬ 
cer and high priest of English life. 

In nineteenth-century Germany several ideas of leadership con¬ 
tended for first place. The old idea which assigned first place to 
birth found a stronghold in die army and the nobility, which pro¬ 
vided most of the officers. Special officers’ training schools served 
their education. Under the influence of Herder and Kant another 
idea of leadership was encouraged by Wilhelm von Humboldt 
which resembled in. many respects the French idea of the elite and 
Its training. The neohumanist movement in education as repre¬ 
sented by Wilhelm von Humboldt stressed the need for an alh 
round culture {Allgemetnebildung) which was to be based on an 
understanding of Roman and, above all, Greek classics. To borrow 
again from Kandel, the classics were to be studied "not for purposes 
of imitation but for spiritual assimilation, for the cultivation of taste, 
judgment, and understanding, for the discovery of the principles of 
creative activity, and for the search for the ‘good, die true, and the 
beautiful,’ ” The parallel to the French culture gSnSrale is obvious. 
This ideal proved so powerful that after 1834 Gymnasium which 
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embodied it most clearly became the only institution which gave 
access to the university. While the German bent for specialization 
and encyclopedic knowledge prevented the Gymnasium from ever 
attaining its goal, the privileged position of the Gymnasium as the 
center for the training of the elite remained unchallenged until the 
seventies, when the claims of science and technical knowledge be¬ 
came so vocal that other types of schools, t.e., the Realgymnasmm 
and the Oberrealschule, with a stronger emphasis on modern lan¬ 
guages and the sciences were given the privilege of sending their 
graduates to the higher technical colleges and to certain depart¬ 
ments of the univeisities. They, however, never gained the position 
of influence and esteem held by the Gymnasium. An attempt made 
during the Republic to create new types of secondary schools which 
were to promote Allgemeinbtldung on the basis of a study of the 
German classics (German humanism) did not prove particularly 
successful. 

The differences in the development of the schools for the elite in 
England, France, and Germany cannot becloud some marked simi¬ 
larities. The evolution from the classics to a grudging recognition of 
the need for scientific training and its educative value is a phenome¬ 
non common to the three countries. It is equally obvious in all these 
countries that the secondary schools, as mentioned, had a monopoly 
of the education of the future leaders. They were highly exclusive. 
Throughout the period under consideration and until the end of the 
World War only ten per cent of the young people of high-schooI 
age found admission to the secondary schools. Theoretically, at least 
in France and in Germany, admission was to be on the basis of ex¬ 
ceptional mental ability. Practically speaking the secondary schools 
were the stronghold of the ruling classes—the upper ranks of the 
bourgeois in France, the nobility and the new industrial and com¬ 
mercial leaders in England, and the upper middle classes includ¬ 
ing the professions in Germany. They all required heavy fees. 
Wealth or at least social position was identified with ability. Pri- 
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vatc tutoring or special preparatory schools gave even the dumbest 
amongst dicse privileged children a mental equipment which made 
them appear vastly supcrioi in intellectual acumen to die ill-pre¬ 
pared or illiterate children of the masses. Particularly in England, 
to a lesser degree in France and least of all in Germany, die estab¬ 
lishment of scholarships for a few really gifted but poor students 
furdier helped to maintain the fiction of the secondary schools as 
institutions of the mentally superior and to defend the whole sys¬ 
tem against the rising educational demands of the lower classes. 
Thus, the educated man remained a mere wish-dream of the masses. 

The "World War wrought substantial changes in the schools for 
the supposed elite. In bringing about these changes die war played 
an “obstetrical rather dian a generative role.” It simply gave some 
free play to the pent-up urge of the masses for a shaie in secondary 
education and die positions of eminence for which they prepared. It 
was recognized that democracy, for which the war was supposed 
to be fought, implied the right to equal opportunity m the field of 
education. The Compagnons de l’Universu 6 Notwelle in France, 
a movement born in the trenches, pleaded for the ^cole unique, the 
common school for all and a secondary education for all the in¬ 
tellectually gifted irrespective of wealth or social station. Their 
efforts were not in vain. Fees in the secondary schools were abolished 
after 1930, the number of scholarships for maintenance was in¬ 
creased, and in exceptional cases young people who had not 
received a regular secondary-school education were admitted to 
the universities. In England, the Education Act of 1918 and the 
Hadow Report of 1926 looked toward a raising of tJic school-leav¬ 
ing age, the establishing and strengthening of a larger number 
of intermediate schools, and the encouragement of publicly sup¬ 
ported secondary schools leading to the university. While many 
of the more far-reaching proposals for the reorganization of sec¬ 
ondary education have remained on paper, there has been during 
the last twenty years a substantial increase in secondary-school en- 
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follments, particularly ia the “council schools” which are supported 
by public funds The democratic regime in Germany increased 
scholarship facilities and created Aufbauschule which, building 
upon the elementary school, prepared for the institutions of higher 
learning in a five-year and therefore less costly course than the 
customary nine-year course in the traditional secondary schools. 

It would be a mistake, however, to assume tliat equality of educa¬ 
tional opportunity has been achieved in any of diese countries. The 
studies of Grey and Moshinsky of the London schools have shown 
conclusively that there are still large numbers of intellectually highly 
gifted children who waste their abilities in poorly equipped inter¬ 
mediate schools which do not give access to the college or univer¬ 
sity, while there are equally large numbers of children in secondary 
schools whose chief qualification is money rather titan brains. The 
same holds true for France and Germany. 

The fact remains that in all these countries the cui ve of secondary- 
school enrollments rose sharply. This gave rise to a host of prob¬ 
lems, many of which are far from solved at the present time To list 
only some of them in so far as the secondary schools in Europe are 
primarily college preparatory, the increase in their enrollments led 
to a substantial rise in college and university enrollments, which in 
turn threatened the professions with overcrowding and unemploy¬ 
ment; furthermore, it was found that the new pupils admitted to 
the schools of the elite represented a wider lange of abilities and 
for that reason the old curriculum needed adaptation; finally, it is 
held by many—and not only by die-hards—that inadequate methods 
of selection have resulted in the admission of poorly qualified pupils 
and a general lowering of educational standards This latter group 
contends that the secondary schools are threatened with losing their 
privileged position of training institutes for the elite. 

The overcrowding of secondary schools and universities was 
most serious in Germany. It undoubtedly contributed to the disas¬ 
trous unemployment of young university graduates in Germany in 
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the early thirties of this century. And even where tliey were able to 
secure employment they received only scant remuneration for tlieir 
services due to an oversupply of such services. In other words, higher 
education led no longer to financial and social success but to a great 
deal of misery instead. It is safe to assume that this fact contributed 
substantially to the reversal of the scale of commonly lield values 
which was brought about by the national-socialist revolution. Ac¬ 
cording to Nazi Weltanschauung, leadership is not to be achieved 
through an education in the classics or even the sciences as of old. 
The ultimate ideal is not the educated man, t.e., exceptional intellect 
properly trained, but the soldier who combines physical perfection 
and endurance with strength of character, unlimited obedience to 
his leaders, devotion to the greater Germany and her mission, and 
finally an understanding of those elements of knowledge which 
pertain to his particular job. This change in the concept of the elite 
was bound to affect the secondary schools profoundly. Not only 
were enrollments in these schools and in the universities drasti¬ 
cally reduced but the old-time secondary schools were either alto¬ 
gether abolished or diey were assigned a place of secondary impor¬ 
tance. Germany is at present engaged in building up a new type of 
schools for the elite which arc to be under die direct supervision not 
of the educational authorities but of the party. The first step on this 
new educational ladder is die “Hitler schools” (age 12-18). From 
18 to 25 the graduates of these schools may either go to the univer¬ 
sity, work in party or other organizations, or follow some otlier 
gainful employment. During the same period they have to serve 
six months in a labor camp and two years as a minimum in the 
army. At the age of 25 not more than 25 per cent of the original 
graduates are to be admitted to the Ordensburgen of which tliere 
are four and where tliey arc to receive an additional four years of 
physical training and national-socialist indoctrination. At the age of 
29 a small and carefully selected group of these students (Junipers) 
are to proceed to the Hohe Schule of National-Socialism, the su- 
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preme academy for tKe training of the future German leaders. 
While die curricula of all these schools are still in the experimental 
stage, It IS already certain that die classics are to be relegated to the 
attic and diat the major emphasis is to be on physical training, Ger¬ 
man literature and history, the natural sciences with special empha¬ 
sis on courses on race, and throughout the whole curriculum an 
indoctrination with national-socialist principles. 

It IS fortunate for die f uture of Western civilization that no simi¬ 
lar bankruptcy of the old ideal of man and of learning occurred in 
England and in France. In France educational discussion has cen¬ 
tered in recent years on the problems of the secondary school and 
the best ways of preserving them as institutions for the training of 
the elite Outlines of solutions are emerging which are not without 
interest for this country When fees were abolished in French sec¬ 
ondary schools the fathers of the reform, including M Herriot, 
urged a stricter selection of pupils to be based altogether on ability 
in order to avoid a flooding of the colleges and lycSes. This course 
was strenuously opposed by the more conservative groups in France, 
which resented die threat to die privileged people of wcaldi and 
position. M. L^on B^rard warned that the state school system with 
selection was “a variant of the assault upon the bourgeois, the ex¬ 
propriation of one class by another.” Opposition came, however, 
also from those who felt that the French system of examinations 
and the generally applied criteria of selection gave an unfair advan¬ 
tage to the “book-minded” and sprang from an altogether one¬ 
sided conception of the elite. In other words, la Repubhque des 
Professeurs is gradually realizing that excellence is to be found not 
merely in purely intellectual achievement and that a democracy 
above all should recognize superior achievement in all walks of life. 
The idea of the “several elites” was born The implications of this 
idea are tremendous and are bound to lead in the long run to far- 
reaching changes in the French educational system. The conviction 
is growing that France needs beside her old-type secondary schools. 
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destined for those of superior general intelligence, a series of schools 
for other types of the elite; /.e., tliose who combine a good measure 
of general mtclligencc with specific aptitudes and interests. Real 
efforts have been made during the last few years to raise the stand¬ 
ards of the intermediate schools {Scales pnmaires supStteures, etc.) 
and to develop high-class trade and technical schools. As a further 
measure, M. Jean Zay, tire present Minister of Education, estab¬ 
lished two years ago a large number of orientation classes {classes 
d'orientation') replacing the first year of tJxtlycSe and college (sixth 
school year). It is felt that careful observation of the pupils in these 
orientation classes will prove more helpful than the old-fashioned 
examinations m discovering special aptitudes and guiding the pupils 
in tlieir further education. The idea of distribution over various 
types of schools is thus being substituted for the one-sided selection 
of the intellectual elite only. As these reforms are still in their ex¬ 
perimental stage it is too early to form a final judgment. One diing, 
however, is certain: France is far from being prepared to rhyme 
democracy with “mediocracy.” For this reason the possibility of re¬ 
placing the lycSes and colleges by a multilateral high school has 
never been seriously discussed. They will be maintained as separate 
units, as this is felt to be the only way of maintaining high standards 
based on a purposeful curriculum in which the classics are likely to 
retain an honorable though perhaps somewhat more restricted 
place. The curricula of the schools which are to produce the techni¬ 
cal and vocational elite, while not neglecting education for culture 
gSnSrale, are to be equally purposefully planned to suit the particu¬ 
lar aptitudes of their pupils. 

Leaving aside the differences in educational ideals and methods 
due to differences in national attitude, educational developments in 
England are in many respects similar to those in France. The Spens 
Report {Report of the Consultative Committee on Secondary Edu¬ 
cation with Special Reference to Grammar Schools and Technical 
High Schools, London 1938), one of the most outstanding ediica- 
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tional documents in recent years, does not encourage the multi¬ 
lateral high school but emphasizes the need for separate types of 
schools—modern (senior) schools, technical high schools, gram¬ 
mar schools—widi different educational objectives. The grammar 
schools are to remain the mam avenue to higher education open to 
all those of a superior “innate, all-round intellectual ability.” How¬ 
ever, the transition from the intermediate modern schools and the 
technical high schools to tire grammar schools is to be facilitated. 
Whilerefrainingfromusingsuch an un-English expression as “elite,” 
the report implicitly maintains die idea of the “several elites” by 
stressing the need of parity in status of the three types of schools: “If 
schools providing secondary education of different types are to be 
made equally acceptable to parents and opportunities for entering 
the type of school which can best develop their particular abilities 
are to be made equally available to die children, the establishment 
of parity between all types of secondary schools is a fundamental 
requirement.” A common code of regulations for the three types of 
secondary schools, similar scales of teachers’ salaries, equally good 
school buildings, etc, are among the measures intended to bring 
about such parity Whether they will prove sufficient is another 
question. 

To conclude. Any easy generalization of our findings or their 
application to die American educational scene is full of dangers for 
the simple reason that the term elite is relative. It is contingent upon 
the scale of values held by any particular society and can only be 
clearly understood in the light of an implied or clearly expressed 
Weltanschauung Various European countries, as has been shown, 
are at present struggling to arrive at a new defimtion of what con¬ 
stitutes the elite, and in so far as they are successful dieir secondary 
schools are likely to become more purposeful again and more effec¬ 
tive in educating die elite. The United States is in the midst of a 
similar struggle. The most advanced spirits in this country are los¬ 
ing faith in an oversimplified positivist philosophy which consid- 
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ered all knowledge of equal value and had little appreciation of 
differences in native ability and individual excellence, As during 
all periods of transition a good deal of confusion reigns. The schools 
are left to flounder. Educational psychology may develop the most 
perfect means of testing, but, as long as we do not know what ought 
to be tested in order to select the future leaders, tests and measure¬ 
ments remain tools which cannot be fully put to work. Similarly, 
the efforts to improve curricula are likely to remain sterile as long 
as there is no clear conception of die ends which education, particu¬ 
larly education of the elite, is serving. 

From an American point of view die most important idea which 
has come out of Europe is that of the “several elites.” This country 
has done more than any other to develop methods by which to ascer¬ 
tain differences in aptitudes and individual excellence; prompted 
by a mistaken egalitarianism it has done less than odter countries to 
recognize die social and educational implications of these differ¬ 
ences. Signs are not lacking that the acceptance of the idea of the 
“several elites” is likely to lead at least in the larger communities to 
the establishment of separate types of secondary schools, each with 
definite objectives and with curricula sufficiently well defined to 
assure the attainment of tliese objectives. The same end might be 
achieved by the creation of separate educational ladders within the 
multilateral high school. A beginning along these lines has been 
made in many places. However, more needs to be done to clarify 
the objectives to be reached by each of the separate educational lad¬ 
ders, to plan the curricula accordingly, and above all to bring about 
real parity between college preparatory and other courses. This can 
only be achieved if there is a fundamental change of attitude to 
those schools and courses which are not primarily college prepara¬ 
tory. It is not their function to receive the discards, the misfits, and 
die dumb, but it is dieir task to foster excellence in those fields 
■which are not the province of the college candidate. The best in 
teachers, curricula, and teaching material is only good enough for 
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them. Here he tasks worthy of our best efforts for several genera¬ 
tions to come. 

Democracy at the present time is threatened not so much by the 
onslaught of tlic new totalitarian gospels but by its own mediocrity. 
It will survive only if there is a new recognition of the importance of 
excellence in many fields. This is the great chance of the schools. If 
they fail, the education of the elites will be taken over by corporals 
and party bosses. 



EDUCATIONAL SUGGESTIONS FROM FOLLOW-UP 
STUDIES OF INTELLECTUALLY GIFTED CHILDREN 

LEWIS M, TEBMAN 

Stanford VmvetsUy 

I have no experimental data to report on the educational tech¬ 
niques best suited to tlie education of gifted children at the high- 
school level. My researches, as you know, have had to do with deter¬ 
mination of the mental and physical traits of gifted children and 
witli tlie case-by-case follow-up of such subjects from childhood into 
adult life. Any light I can tlirow on Ac specific topic of this confer¬ 
ence will be indirect rather than direct. My task has been to help lay 
a foundation of factual data on which a new pedagogy of the gifted 
could be erected. The fashioning of the educational structure itself 
IS a task for teachers and practical educational experts, aided by psy¬ 
chologists no less practical. 

But the foundational work is a she qua non of genuine educa¬ 
tional reform in this field. First of all it was necessary to have meas¬ 
ures of intelligence that would place a subject with reasonable 
accuracy in die scale of human abilities. These we now have. In the 
second place it was necessary to clear away a mass of erroneous tradi¬ 
tional opinion regarding the physical and psychological character¬ 
istics of the intellectually gifted. This too, in some measure, has 
been accomplished. In the fourteen years that have elapsed since the 
publication of my findings on the Mentd and ?hyslcfil Traits of a 
Thousand Gifted Children, few if any of the major conclusions 
there drawn have been seriously challenged. Although the informa¬ 
tion at my command was regrettably incomplete and in numerous 
details probably in need of correction, I believe that in its majoi 
features tny composite picture will stand. I am encouraged in this 
belief by the fact Aat other investigators, of whom Dr. Leta Flol- 
lingwortK is an outstanding example, have been led by their in- 
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dependent researches to conclusions which fit my data almost as 
perfectly as drey fit their own. 

We now know that gifted children typically are not physical 
weaklings, not lopsided freaks, not social defectives, not unstable 
psychoneurotics, and not headed for postadolescent stupidity. On 
the contrary, we know that as a group they are physically better 
equipped dian die generality, that they are not injured by any rea¬ 
sonable amount of intellectual stimulation, that they tend to versa¬ 
tility rather than to undue specialization of ability, that they are 
above the average in character traits and social effectiveness, and 
(something highly important) that in the vast majority of cases 
dieir intellectual superiority is permanent. Furthermore, we know 
that intellectually gifted are to be found in every racial group and 
social class though in certain stocks moie numerously than in others, 
that often they arc not lecogmzed by the teacher, that they are usu¬ 
ally located in a school grade two or three years below their achieve¬ 
ment level, that diey can easily master the ordinary elementary 
curriculum in two or three hours a day for five or six years, that so 
far as intellectual abilities are concerned they can be made ripe for 
college work by die age of fifteen, and that some of them have ac¬ 
quired more knowledge before entering college than many seniors 
have at the time of graduation. We are beginning to learn that the 
superior achievement of gifted children under the usual system of 
mass education cannot be credited in any great degree to the school, 
for it IS only slightly correlated widi number of years of school 
attendance. 

Such is the gifted child m terms of central tendencies. The com¬ 
posite picture can be drawn in no other way. Actually, of course, 
in any considerable group of such children one finds a rich variety 
of mental and personality patterns. No two, unless identical twins, 
are alike. Each presents his peculiar problems. Nevertheless, the 
establishment of these central tendencies was highly necessary, for 
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tlie lines they follow naturally determine our educational attitudes 
toward gifted children as a class. Until the facts just indicated be¬ 
came known, one person’s opinion on how children of dtis type 
should be educated was about as good as another’s. 

The composite picture I have sketched is based upon my 1922 
data for elementary- and high-school subjects. To what extent has 
the picture changed with the passing of tlte years? Two follow-up 
studies have been made. The first, which was ratlier thoroughgo¬ 
ing and involved many retests, was made six years after the original 
study. The second, less thorough, has been in progress during the 
last two years, A more searching investigation of the present status 
of tile subjects, made possible by a generous grant from the Car¬ 
negie Corporation, is about to begin but the results will probably 
not be available before 1941, 

Contact has been maintained with 93 per cent of the original 
group. The thousand elementary-school subjects of 1922 are now in 
their 20’s and have a median age of 25. The 1922 high-school sub¬ 
jects range from 27 to 35, with a median of 31. The mortality rate 
and insanity rate are below those of the generality. Intelligence tests 
six years after the original study showed very few cases of marked 
drop in I.Q., and a three-hour intelligence test of about 400 of the 
subjects 10 to 12 years after the original study yielded similar results. 
It is a fact of great importance that the student who will be intel¬ 
lectually superior at the college level can be identified almost as 
accurately at 8 as at 18. Unfortunately, the use that will later be 
made of the superior gifts cannot be so accurately foretold. 

Mean age of completing the eighth grade was 13 years; of gradua¬ 
tion from high school a little less than 17 years. The earlier they 
enter college the better work they do there, at least down to 15 years, 
though entrance much before 16 is likely to complicate the problem 
of social adjustment. No advantage, so far as scholastic success m 
college is concerned, accrues from a year of postgraduate work in 
high school or from remaining out of school a year after high-school 
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graduation. In high school half the marks of boys and two thirds 
of the marks of girls were A. Scores on objective achievement 
tests were correspondingly high. Despite the depression, 90 per cent 
of the boys and 85 pei cent of the girls went to college. Of boys enter¬ 
ing, 19 out of 20 were graduated; of girls, 9 out of lo. Two thirds 
of the boys and half of the girls who completed college took gradu¬ 
ate work. Of 250 boys who had completed their graduate work up 
to a year ago, 30 received a Ph.D. degree, 33 a medical degree, 65 a 
law degree, and 17 a degree in engineering or architecture. 

One of the most deplorable facts brought out by our follow-up 
study IS the general inadequacy of scholarship aids for the gifted 
student. About 40 per cent of the boys and 20 per cent of the girls 
were compelled to earn half or more of their undergraduate ex¬ 
penses. Undergraduate earnings of the boys totaled more than a 
half-million dollars. Despite many awards of assistantships and 
fellowships, totaling around $200,000, the situation in the graduate 
years was little better. 

About half of the boys entered one of tlie professions, a fourth are 
in semiprofessional or business pursuits, and the remaining fourth 
are scattered in a great variety of occupations. There are jazz-band 
players, Walt Disney artists, ghost writers, radio announcers, mo¬ 
tion-picture technicians, motion-picture script writers, salesmen, 
sales managers, clerks, seamen, a rare stamp dealer, a policeman, 
and a fox farmer. Although the depression hit them hard, all have 
managed to keep off relief. About 40 of the boys are teaching in 
colleges and universities, several of whom have distinguished them¬ 
selves. It was a little surprising to find that 4 per cent of the boys 
had entered upon a religious career. 

Half of both sexes are manied and half the marriages have pro¬ 
duced a total of more than 350 children. Most of the spouses rate 
high in education and intelligence, especially those chosen by the 
girls. 

A comparison is now in progress between the 150 most successful 
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and the 150 least successful of the boys, these being roughly the up¬ 
per and lower quartiles. By success is here meant the extent to which 
(as judged by three ratings) a subject has made use of his superior 
intellectual ability. The groups were closely matched for age. These 
A and C groups, as we call them, have been compared on some 200 
Items of information supplied by tlic 1922 and 1928 test scores, 
healdi records, case histories, trait ratings, etc. By thus reading the 
records backward we expect to be able to derive a rough scale for 
predicting the success a gifted child is likely to attain. 

The contrast between the groups is indicated by the following 
facts: diree quarters of the A group have had postgraduate work 
as compared with a fifdi of the C group; nearly half of the A group 
but less than 6 per cent of the C group graduated with honors; half 
of the A group but only a tenth of the C group have been awarded 
scholarships, fellowships, or assistantships; average salary of the A 
group by age 30 is about $3,600 a year, that of the C group only 
half as much; nearly three fourths of the A group but only a sixth 
of the C group are in the professions. 

It will be recalled that all of both groups had childhood I.Q.’s of 
140 or above, which, so far as intelligence is concerned, is high 
enough to permit decidedly superior scholastic or occupational suc¬ 
cess. What factors appear to be responsible for the greater success of 
the A group ? Several such factors have been found. One thing that 
emerges clearly is the importance of motivational and adjustment 
difEculties, sometimes traceable to personality faults but more often 
to an unsuitable educational regime. The gifted child held year 
after year in classes two or three grades below his ability and 
achievement level quite naturally loses a few of his enthusiasms. A 
majority make the best of a bad situation and come tl'irough fairly 
well. A considerable minority grow lebelhous or lose ambition 

The slump of the C group is noticeable in the elementary grades, 
becomes quite marked in the high school, and assumes alarming 
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proportions m college. Compared to the A group the C’s enter 
high school three months later, receive less than half as many A 
marks, and engage in far fewer extracurricular activities. At all 
levels die two groups differ less in achievement as measured by 
objective tests than they differ in school marks. Below high school 
the 1922 Stanford Achievement Test quotients of die A’s were only 
a few points above those earned by the C’s. At the high-school senior 
level in 1928 only 3 per cent of the A’s and 17 per cent of the C’s were 
below the 95th percentile on the Iowa High School Content Ex¬ 
amination, In college about 10 per cent of the C’s disqualified them¬ 
selves by low marks, diough I am convinced that some who did so 
would have rated higher on die Learned and Wood achievement 
tests than die average Stanford graduate. Although many of the C’s 
by the time they reach college show a general deterioration of ambi¬ 
tion and interests, others m this group are still riding hard their 
private intellectual hobbies and are unwilling to adopt those of their 
instructors. One suspects that later some of these will have to be 
transferred to the A group. 

In this connection 1 wish to point out that gifted students in gen¬ 
eral are to a surprising extent self-educated, Learned and Wood find 
many college seniors untutored in English beyond tlie high school 
who know more English than other college seniors who have ma¬ 
jored in die subject. They even find hi^h-school seniors who know 
more science than some college seniors who have majored in science 
preparatory to teaching it in high school. Such facts as these show 
what the gifted high-school student is sometimes up against 

Returning to the comparison of my A and C groups, we find that 
the contrast in scholastic success cannot to any great extent be ac¬ 
counted for by intellectual differences. The A group contains a 
slightly larger proportion of 1922 1 .Q.’s above 160, but die medians 
differ by only a few points. The same was true at the high-school 
and college level, though in college the difference was slightly 
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greatef than earlier. The C's are still gifted, but tlieir talents are 
either unemployed or else are employed in ways tliat do not con¬ 
tribute to scholastic success. 

Although our case studies point to the conclusion that many of 
die C group are suffetmg chiefly from the effects of educational mah 
practice, it would be unjust to give the impression that this is tlie sole 
factor. There is evidence suggesting the presence of a tangled skein 
of both environmental and hereditary influences upon the personal¬ 
ity. Twice as many A fathers are college graduates and five times as 
many are in professional occupations. Fifty per cent more C subjects 
than A’s had no formal instruction in the home. Twice as many C’s 
as A’s have parents who are divorced or separated, and, of the sub¬ 
jects themselves who have married, nearly three times as many C's 
as A’s are separated or divorced. The A’s tend to marry younger and 
twice as many of them marry college graduates. Reliably more A’s 
than C’s express a definite occupational preference. Of tlie A group, 
14 per cent are of Jewish descent; of die C group, only 5 per cent. 
The case-history data both for 1922 and 1928 indicate a definitely 
greater incidence in the C group of nervous symptoms, social mal¬ 
adjustment, and mentally abnormal relatives. The 1922 ratings of 
the subjects by teachers on 25 intellectual, volitional, emotional, 
moral, and social traits were consistently a little higher for the A 
group. On the M-F test given in 1928 the A group rated reliably 
more masculine. In line with this, introvertivc tendencies are more 
marked in the C group. 

These personality differences, although they have little or no effect 
on the I Q.’s, seem to be important determiners of success both in 
school and in life. To what extent the personality differences them¬ 
selves are the outcome of environmental conditioning in home and 
school, and to what extent they are of genetic origin, it is at present 
impossible to say. Although genetic factors cannot be ruled out, one 
cannot read the case histones of my C subjects without being greatly 
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impressed by the evidence indicating that mass educational methods 
have played an unhappy part. 

It will be generally agreed that the aim of the school should be to 
make the most of every grade of ability. That ideal is perhaps no¬ 
where fully realizedj but it is certainly more nearly approximated 
with children of average or inferior potentialities than with the 
gifted. My researches sometimes leave me with a feeling of despair 
at the wastage of superior talent. Although the school can accom¬ 
plish very little in the way of manufacturing high I.Q.’s, there are 
limitless possibilities in the direction of making those provided by 
nature more fruitful of achievement. That, in my opinion, is the 
foremost educational problem of diesc troubled times 



PROBLEMS OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS IN THE 
CASE OF HIGHLY INTELLIGENT PUPILS' 

LETA S. IIQLLINGWOnTir 
Teachers College, Columbia Uutveisily 

I. general considerations 

I shall not dwell here upon die present knowledge of gifted chil¬ 
dren as organisms. To do so would be merely to repeat what Pro¬ 
fessor Terman has just said in his excellent paper. Our findings in 
follow-up studies on tested children, in New York City, confirm in 
all particulars his researches on the Pacific coast. Since these several 
studies have been carried on in complete independence, one in the 
East, the other In the West, for nearly twenty years, we may cer¬ 
tainly feel justified in the conclusion that we are arriving at truth 
about the mental and physical traits and development of highly 
intelligent persons, coming as we do to die same results. 

My remarks here will deal, rather, with certain problems of the 
education of the highly intelligent, which confront us at present, in 
the course of our five-year experiment at Public School 500, Man¬ 
hattan (Speyer School). I may say at the outset that my du-ect con¬ 
tacts With the education of gifted pupils have all been, on the level 
of the elementary school. I consider that the problems are most 
urgent on this level, because it is in the primary and elementary 
school that die very intelligent child most especially needs a supple¬ 
ment to the standard curriculum. The program of progress through 
the elementary grades is based on what pupils at, or only very slightly 
above, the average can master, at given ages; so diat the extremely 
intelligent child has little or nothing to do there. His interest is not 
engaged, and his power is not challenged. The situation of such 

'^An a^i!ire$s before the'National Comniitlcc on Coordination in Secondary Education at a 
symposium on^'Thc Education of Pupils of High Intclligcnccj" Cleveland, Tebruary 27, 1D39 
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children has been well exemplified in a recent biography,’ which 
sets forth the sense of futility from which many of them suffer at 
school in tlie early years. 

When tl\e child reaches senior high school, however, the case is 
somewhat different. The college preparatory course of the .second¬ 
ary school was originated with and for pupils of college caliber. It is 
therefore based on what very intelligent adolescents, and they only, 
can learn. Hence it offers to the pupil at and above 130 I.Q. (S-B) 
tasks of sufficient interest and difficulty to engage his powers of 
learning. 

Laying aside, for purposes of the moment, argument as to whether 
the content of the college preparatory course is what it should be 
from all angles, we maintain that it is sufficiently abstract, complex, 
and difficult to operate as an intellectual stimulus for quite highly 
intelligent adolescents. 

I shall return to this point later, raising it here merely to explain 
why it has seemed to me especially important to work in the elemen¬ 
tary school One cannot work for long in the elementary school, 
however, widiout becoming involved in research which has to do 
with the secondary school. There are many problems of coordina¬ 
tion that require for their adequate study the joint efforts of both 
elementary and secondai y school. Wc arc currently trying to find 
answers to these problems at Public School 500, Manhattan, for wc 
shall begin sending pupils from there to the senior high schools in 
June 1939. 

II. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

To continue for a moment m con.sideration of the elementary 
school, for some years, beginning about 1918, experimentation has 
been sporadically undertaken m New York City on the initiative of 
individual principals to find out what should be done for highly 
intelligent children. It was not, however, until January 1936 that the 

® Amy S. Drulgman, My Valuable Time The Story of Paul Bttdgman Boyd (Bnttleboro, 
Vtrmoni' Stephen Diyc Press, 1938), 109 pages 
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Board of Education itself took official acdon in cognizance of 
the presence of diese pupils in the school system. On January 28, 
1936, Public School 500, Manhattan (Speyer School),'was founded 
by formal action of the Board of Education and Teachers College, 
jointly, for die study of intellectual deviates, other than tlie feeble¬ 
minded, in, the elementary school. 

Two classes for rapid learners were included in the setup of this 
school, to accommodate twenty-five pupils each. These classes have 
now been in progress for three years. Their chief purpose has been 
to find experimentally and to establish a curriculum diat would 
provide a genuine education for children of mental calibers above 
130 l.Q. (S-B); an education diat would extend dieir minds and in¬ 
terest them in the interests of society during the years of the elemen¬ 
tary school. 

Pupils were selected for this experiment on the basis of three 
criteria: (i) they must test at or above 130I.Q, (S-B), (2) they must 
be at least 7 years o month old, and at most 9 years 6 months old; 
(3) they must be representative as a group of the various ethnic 
stocks composing the population of New York City. This consti¬ 
tutes what we consider a perfectly democratic selection. Nothing 
“counts” toward selection except the tested quality of the pupil 
himself. 

The organization is that of an 8B elementary school, designed to 
run for five years as an experiment. Promotion to the ninth grade of 
the senior high schools at the age of 13 years was planned for our 
pupils. The school also includes seven classes foi slow learners 
(l.Q. 75-90), the pupils of which mingle freely with those of the 
rapid learner classes, except for purposes of classroom instruction. 

The teachers were selected from a long list of applicants for the 
posts among licensed elementary-school teachers of New York City. 
Criteria for selection rested on personality, degree of education, and 
desire to undertake experimental work. 

'Lero S. Holhngvvorth, "The Founding of Public School 500! Speyer School,” Teachers 
Co\Ugc Jlecord,Vd[ 27 (Novejiibcr 1936), pp. 119^128, 
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Enrichment of the curriculum has been going forward for three 
years. Pupils at and above 130 1 .Q. (S-B) need, on the average, about 
one half of their time in the elementary school for mastering the 
standard curriculum set up for “all the children.” “Mastering” here 
means not “passing” with a mark of 65 per cent, but genuine mastery 
with marks of 90 per cent and above. 

In the half day thus left to spare, an enrichment curriculum has 
been pursued, which has elsewhere' been described in some detail 
The chief features of this enrichment curriculum are a series of 
units, one each term in each class, on “The Evolution of Common 
Things” and the French language and literature, 

III. TRANSITION FROM ELEMENTARY TO SECONDARY SCHOOL 

The time comes when pupils thus selected and educated are to 
pass to the ninth grade of the senior high school. At this point ques¬ 
tions arise which call urgently for discussion as a joint responsibility 
of both elementary and secondary schools. Some of these questions 
are as follows: 

1. Why is 13 years to be chosen as the optimum age for die 
transition ? 

2. Why is junior high school omitted from the picture ? 

3. What ceremony, if any, should mark die transition to senior 
high school ? 

4. What items of cumulative record should accompany the pupil 
as he or she enters high school ? 

5. What differences are there in the demands of high school, as 
compared with the elementary school, which would affect the mini¬ 
mum I.Q. at which enrichment is needed in the high school ? Is 
enrichment needed in the high school at 130 I Q (S-B) ? 

6 . The point at which enrichment begins to be needed having 
been determined experimentally, how should the secondary school 

* Lela S Homing worth, “An linrtchtTicm CtirncnUim for Rnptd Learners at PnWic School 
500 Speyer School/’ Teachers College Recoifl, Vol 39 (January 1938), pp 29C''3o6 
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organize to provide a genuine education for pupils at and above that 
level ? 

7. Assuming an enrichment program for pupils above 150 I.Q 
(S-B) desirable or Imperatively necessary in high schools, what mat¬ 
ters shall be agreed upon to enter into the curriculum? 

8. Shall we guide all of our highly intelligent elementary-school 
pupils into the college preparatory courses? Or shall some of them 
be so guided that they will end high school without the “credits” for 
college? 

9. What can and should public sclvools do for those few pupils 
who test at or above 170 I.Q. (S-B), for whom no experimental work 
so far done is of much real effect, cither in elementary or secondary 
school? 


W. CONSIDERATION OF THE QUESTIONS ARISING 

Not all of the questions proposed above can achieve full discus¬ 
sion here. However, we shall attempt to say something about them. 
What we say will be an outgrowdi of our own professional observa¬ 
tions, extending over the past seventeen years. Particularly, it will 
result from the current obligation at Public School 500, Manhattan 
(Speyer School), to promote to senior high school our first group of 
children now reaching the thirteenth birdiday. 

It is obvious that we have to determine upon an age for promotion 
to the senior high school. This must take into consideration “the 
whole child.” We cannot isolate the intellcctfor this purpose. “Body, 
mind, and soul” must pass as a unit to secondary school. 

The brightest of our pupils were fully ready for the scholastic 
work of the ninth grade when they were 8 years old; several others, 
when they were 10 years old. Ability to “pass examinations” set for 
8B pupils cannot, therefore, reasonably become our criterion for 
promoting these children, unless we wish to assume responsibility 
for placing prepubescent 8-, 9- and lo-year-old children in a scho- 
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lastic milieu that is determined by the physical size and social matu¬ 
rity of adolescents. 

After much discussion, we fixed upon 13 years as the age for 
transition to senior high school. We came to this largely as a result 
of our pooled professional experience, but not wholly on that basis. 
We gave considerable weight to the follow-up study' of pupils 
identified in 1922, and kept together for three years in special classes 
at Public School 165, Manhattan. There were 56 of these children 
whom we promoted to the ninth grade at an average age of n years; 
and the high-school careers of all of them were followed through 
sixteen different high schools." In the course of this follow-up, the 
question was repeatedly asked, “What would be the best age to enter 
the ninth grade P” 

Sixty per cent of these pupils gave 13 years as the "best age” to 
enter high school, and twenty-six per cent gave 14 years or older, 
Only one child gave an age younger than 12 years as optimum for 
entering high school. This group, as a whole, would have preferred 
to enter the ninth grade at an age older than that at which they 
entered, and gave cogent reasons for the preference during their 
high-school careers. 

These ideas persisted through the college careers, especially among 
the boys, many of whom felt they were misplaced m college at 15 
years of age. Entering high school near the thirteenth birthday, a 
child saves time, and yet is not made subject to the tensions which 
may result from trying to meet social and physical requirements for 
which he is too immature. 

Junior high school is omitted from the picture as ours was a five- 
year plan. Such a plan of curriculum enrichment as ours fits best 

* E E Liimson, A Study of Young Gifted Children in Senior High School Contributions to 
Education No 424 (New York Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, 1930),I17 pages 

E Lamson, “High School Achievement of Fifty-Six Gifted Children/' Journal of Genetic 
Psychology, Vol (m 5 )» PP 233"238 
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into the 8B setup, for such a program cannot be supervised if the 
pupils are scattered and die situation made subject to die transition 
from 6B to junior high school. In the metropolitan situation, it is 
not feasible to take die pupils for special classes till diey are at least 
7 years old. The infrequency of their occurrence makes it necessary 
to assemble them from several districts, and diey arc not mature 
enough to come from a distance when they arc 6 years of age. Par¬ 
ents cannot assume the burden of accompanying them twice a day. 
Our pupils were 8 years old, on the median, when they entered our 
rapid learner classes. 

We have found it feasible to organize classes for 8-year-olds, give 
them a five-year program of special studies, and have them fully 
ready for senior high school at 13 years of age. This plan has worked 
out well, whereas, if we had had to consider a transition to the junior 
high school in die midst of our work, difficulties would have arisen, 
and it is not clear how our program could have been carried out at 
all. However, a field for experimentation lies here for those who 
would be predisposed to favor the junior-high-school plan of school 
organization. 

We decided that no ceremony of graduation should mark the 
promotion to senior high school. Our pupils will make the transi¬ 
tion not in a body, but a few at a time at the end of each term. Some 
informal social event may take place, but no ceremony of gradua¬ 
tion as such. 

The question, “What items of cumulative record should accom¬ 
pany each child from the elementary school?” is one requiring 
much study. Here we are working quite experimentally. The public 
schools of Altoona, Elkins Park, and Fort Wayne, Pennsylvania, 
are reported to have formulated a cumulative record card for rapid 
learners, which we hope later to consult. The records of mental 
tests, the record of scholastic-achievement tests, and a statement of 
teachers' ratings on a variety of character traits should no doubt be 
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included witli the health record and attendance record in the ele¬ 
mentary school. 

Ideally, die secondary school should receive these pupils already 
tested mentally, with cumulative records; but, since in the existing 
state of affairs this is not possible, because such tests have not been 
generally made, the high schools are wondering what methods to 
use in selecting the highly intelligent as they arrive, in die ordinary 
course of events, for admission. 

We must agree that we have, in fact, no method at present gen¬ 
erally available of distributing the top percentile of the adolescent 
population. The Army Alpha, which strictly speaking pertains to 
adults, is no doubt the most nearly appropriate instrument we have 
for distributing the top one per cent of adolescents. No other group 
test has sufficient “top” for this purpose, and no individual test has a 
“ceiling” high enough to prevent the best from “going through.” 
Two forms of Army Alpha combined will give as good an approxi¬ 
mation as is at present available to a correct distribution of adoles¬ 
cents at and above 130 1 .Q. (S-B). 

There exist tests of scholasdc aptitude which pertain to adolescents 
of college caliber, but these are not generally available, being limited 
to the organizations which make specific use of them. 

From observations of the progress of highly intelligent children 
tested at an early age, I offer the hypothesis that pupils of 130 to 150 
I.Q. (S-B) have quite enough to do in the truly efficient pursuit of 
the college preparatory curriculum of die senior high schools, and 
do not need any enrichment of this curriculum as far as challenge to 
ability is concerned. What these pupils need is merely freedom from 
the presence of great masses of classmates who are mentally un¬ 
adapted to the college preparatory course, and the opportunity to 
work unhampered, in segregated groups, such as are now being 
formed in many secondary schools under the concept of the honor 
school. 
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Pupils above 150 I.Q. (S-B) are, however, probably in definite 
need of an enrichment of even tlie college preparatory course as it 
exists currently in senior high schools. If experimental observation 
should prove this hypothesis to be true, how should dre secondary 
school set about it to provide for the genuine education of such 
pupils ? Should the huge high schools of a great city, like New York, 
organize an enrichment curriculum within the honor schools for 
these extreme deviates? Should lionor schools have faculties proper 
to tliem only ? Assuming an enrichment program for pupils above 
150 I.Q. (S-B) to be found desirable or necessary m secondary 
school, what matters shall find place in such a curriculum? 

The answers to these questions cannot be stated from the swivel 
chair or the arm chair. Years of realistic hard and intelligent work 
will have to be done, by way of experiment with various groups of 
adolescents. As regards the question pertaining to ennehment of 
curriculum, I dare offer die suggestion that there are “common 
things” the evolution of which would be more properly worked out 
at the adolescent level than at the level of childhood by highly 
intelligent pupils. Thus at Public School 500, Manhattan (Speyer 
School), we often find ourselves wishing that we might have our 
pupils at adolescence m order to take up with them the evolution of 
common but rather abstract things, such as the evolution of law 
and order, of trade and money, of warfare, of punishment, and 
many other things concerning which no systematic instruction is 
ever given outside of professional schools. 

One may suggest that in the elementary school the enrichment 
curriculum might proceed by covering the evolution of “common 
things” which arc concrete, as we have been doing, leaving for 
the secondary school those “common things” which are relatively 
abstract and involve especially concepts of social-economic con¬ 
sequence. 

It is to be considered, also, that each of these pupils, at and above 
150 IQ. (S-B), would have the capacity to master a manual trade, 
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in addition to mastering a profession, if time were allowed dining 
adolescence. At 13 years of age, the hand then being developed, 
such pupils might be trained for skilled trades, in tlieir spare time, 
as an enrichment of curriculum. In a changing world, it is perhaps 
a good tiling for those who are capable of both profession and 
skilled manual craft to have both at tlieir service as adults, and to 
be capable of serving society and themselves in more than one spe¬ 
cialized vocation, as was and is actually the case with many able 
Americans, reared and educated under pioneering conditions of the 
mneteendi century and earlier. 

To this point we have been speaking of enrichments accompany¬ 
ing and supplementing the college preparatory course for pupils 
testing above 150 I.Q. (S-B). But shall we guide all of our highly 
intelligent pupils into college preparatory courses ? Or shall some of 
them be positively guided so that tliey will end high school without 
tlie “credits” for college? Shall all whose circumstances tend to 
force them into vocational high schools be allowed to drift in that 
direction ? Here is a question of fundamental importance for society, 
which at this moment we haidly know enough to raise, much less 
to answer. Only one in every hundred born tests at or above 130 I.Q. 
(S-B). What does society most need from this little handful of per¬ 
sons ? These can perform socially desired functions which none of 
the other ninety and nine can possibly perform. They can be edu¬ 
cated in ways which are forever out of the reach of all who test 
below diem. What should we, as educators, the publicly appointed 
guardians of their intellectual lives, do with these children for their 
own and society’s best interests? 

There is no more serious question than this in all education: How 
shall a democracy educate the most educable ? At present these chil¬ 
dren are to a great extent lost m the vast enterprises of mass educa¬ 
tion, and are left to handle their special problems as they may, by 
themselves, while die energies of teachers are bent upon the main 
business of dealing with the ninety-nine per cent who test below 
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130 1 .Q. (S'B). Common sense would tell us that a child who tests 
as far above the average as a feeble-minded child tests below cannot 
escape having special problems under conditions of mass education. 
We cannot go into this matter in detail here. These problems have 
been set forth in another place.’ It is for us to consider them care¬ 
fully, for educators are die sole group appointed by society to guard 
the interests of diese children. Wc are their official guardians (in 
addition to their natural guardians, parents, who are often helpless 
either to recognize their abilities or to develop them). 

V, WHAT ABOUT GENIUS ? 

We come finally to what may be the most important point of all— 
the point where we inquire into the responsibility of the public 
schools for children who are as far above those of 130 I.Q. (S-B) 
as the latter are above 100 I.Q. (S-B). I refer to tliose very rarely 
occurring pupils who test at or above 170 1 .Q. (S-B). These children 
are important for civilization in inverse ratio to their infrequency of 
occurrence. They are the ones who cannot only conserve thought in 
its abstract reaches, but can originate new thoughts, new inventions, 
new patterns, and can solve problems. 

When, about twenty years ago, Terman began to attempt classifi¬ 
cations of high deviates, on the basis of I.Q., he called 140 I.Q. (S-B) 
“genius or near genius.” The intervening years have proved that 
this idea must be revised. Seniors in many of our first-rate colleges 
test at a median of 140 I.Q. (S-B), or even higher, and about a quar¬ 
ter of all college graduates test at or above this level. 

That point m the distribution of I.Q. where mental products sug¬ 
gestive of genius, as defined by lexicographers, begin to appear, 
seems to be as far above 140 I.Q. as 140 I.Q. is above average. Some- 

"^Lcta S, Hollingworth, “The Child of Very Superior Intelligence ns a Special Problem in 
Social Acljusiment," Prowrfiwgr of the First International Congress on Mental Hygiene (New 
Yorks The International Committee for Mental Hygiene, Inc , 1932), Vol, IT, pp 47-69 
* Lewis M, Terman, l^cQSure^ucnt of Itjf^Uigence (Doston; Houghton Mifflin Company, 

1916), 36a pages Also, Lewis M, Terman, Genehc Studies of Genms (California- Stanford 
University Press, 1925), Vol I, 648 + 15 pages. 
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where between 170 and 180 I.Q. (S-B), we begin to see emerging, 
in early adulthood, that “highly unusual power of invention or 
origination,” tliat “original creative power, fjequently working 
through the imagination,” which is ordinarily called "genius.”' 

This element in our juvenile population, so significant and so far 
to seek, passes unrecognized at present through the public schools. 
We have not even commenced to evolve an education suitable for a 
child wJio at 9 or 10 years of age is able to think on a college level. 
The idea that such children exist at ail is even laughed to scorn by 
teachers and principals who have a quarter of a century of “experi¬ 
ence” behind them. These children have no way of making them¬ 
selves known. TJie mental tests make them known. They become 
known only to those educators who "believe in” mental tests. 

The most interesting problem in education is to discover how 
these children, testing above 170 I.Q. (S-B), can and should be edu¬ 
cated; to devise ways and means whereby these far deviates may get 
the full use of their abilities in school and society, especially when 
tliey have no money. The concept of democracy on which the 
United States was founded is one of equality of opportunity. The 
intention of our educational policy is that every child should have a 
chance to develop as his natural abilities may entitle him to do, all 
artificial distinctions being eliminated. Now at last psychological 
science has provided an effective instrument foi achieving this de¬ 
mocracy in education, namely the mental test, by means of which a 
child may be recognized for his own ability, regardless of age, sex, 
race, creed, or economic condition. 

How shall we as educators utilize this instrument of genuine de¬ 
mocracy? How shall we proceed under conditions in which the 
founding fathers are now mistaken by many citizens to have pro¬ 
claimed and promised biological equality 1“ 

® Webster's New Interna lion il Diainnary, 1935 

“Nicholas Murray liiiiltr, "Is Thomas Jefferson the Forgotten Man?" Address delivered at 
the Parrish Art Museum, Soiithamptun, September 1935 Publibhcd at ^105 West uyth 
Streetj New York City 
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Perhaps we should take another leaf from the book of the French 
Republic, where tlie delusion of biological equality has always been 
successfully avoided; where the State continually reviews its attempt 
to secure equality of opportunity by explicit efforts to find and foster 
the natural elite, and to know where the gifted occur in tlie French 
population.” 

We may also consider the Belgian policies, with regard to subsidy 
of the gifted,” “Ce principe fondamental: Que chaque enfant, 
quelle que soit la situation de fortune dcs parents, soil mis en etat 
d’acqu^nr par Tinstruction tout le d<iveloppement mtellectuel et 
professionnel dont il est capable.” 

All of the questions here raised call for definite answers at the 
present time, Such questions could not be effectively raised prior 
to the twentieth century, because psychologists had not previously 
advanced to a point of supplying a scientific method of deteimining 
intelligence in childhood. It is die most significant contribution of 
psychology to education, in this century (and, perhaps, in all cen¬ 
turies), tliat we are enabled to know the mental caliber of a human 
being in his early years. 

More and more it becomes clear that human welfare, on the 
whole, is much more a matter of the activities of deviates than it is 
a matter of what the middle mass of persons does. Those educators 
who make a joke of the genius and regard the dullard as a mere 
figment of the imagination of psychologists, or who solve the edu¬ 
cational problems which these children present by tlie simple device 
of “not believing in” them, fiddle while Rome burns. It is the devi¬ 
ate who takes the initiative and plays the primary part in social 
determination. How shall we educate him in a democracy ? 

“■C. Doufl^, Etiijttiies sur le SuccalaurSat (Paris Librairic Haclicttc> 1935), 120 pages 
^ L^on Dauwens, dei fnteux dou^s (Bruxelles Librainc Albert Dcwit> 1927), Cinrjui- 
fcjnc ^duion, 77 pages 
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In common witli most school systems that attempt to meet die 
needs of groups of children with special characteristics, Los Angeles 
undoubtedly does much more for children whose problems are 
caused by lack of mental ability or social maladjustment or unde¬ 
sirable home and community backgrounds than it does for children 
who have outstanding ability. The reason for this is probably to be 
found in the fact that the mentally and socially maladjusted chil¬ 
dren constitute problems from the point of view of the teacher and 
the administrator, while, in general, the very capable children do not 
force themselves into undesirable prominence. Only a relatively 
small percentage of those children who can be considered extra- 
bright are found to be maladjusted to school situations. A study of 
5,764 boys who were considered problem cases in the City of Los 
Angeles was made for the period 1925-1938. One hundred and five 
of these, or 1.8 per cent, showed I.Q.’s between 120 and 139. All this 
amounts to saying that, while some gifted children give evidence of 
retardation in school grades and while others show a certain amount 
of social and emotional instability, most of them, following a nor¬ 
mal behavior pattern, receive little attention. If the leaders of the 
country ought to be found among those who are especially gifted, 
then the schools are doing very little indeed to tram them for leader¬ 
ship responsibility. 

For more than a dozen years Dr. Leta S. Hollmgworth has as¬ 
sailed the fallacy of holding the brilliant child down to a system 
geared for tJic average child. She says we are destroying a natural 
resource that cannot be replaced. She devoted herself to pioneering 
for a sane, considerate education of brilliant children. The public- 
school system is a leveler which is more effective in leveling down 
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than m leveling up. The gifted children are especially the victims 
of this leveling process. Extremely intelligent young children are 
not interested in the games of children their own age and often 
prefer to read, work puzzles, or play by themselves. 

A recent utterance of Franklin K. Lane is a challenge to the 
public schools: “Progress means tlac discovery of tlie capable. They 
are our natural masters. They lead because they have the right and 
everything done to keep them from rising is a blow to what we call 
our civilization.” 

The preceding must not be taken to mean that Los Angeles has 
not attempted to meet its responsibilities in connection with gifted 
children. In Thomas Starr King Junior High School the children 
of superior intelligence are partially segregated by tlie use of an 
“Expectancy Quodent in Reading.” For the highest group, consist¬ 
ing of children of extremely high intelligence, various activities are 
provided. There are two groups in creative writing of all types 
There are also creative art opportunities in the various art classes, 
and a special assignment on a school publication. The publication 
this year is taking the form of an account of visiting expeditions 
made by the school during the year. The editorial board is a group 
of superior children. A third very significant activity is a group in 
guidance, conducted by the principal, and consisting of twenty-five 
students of superior intelligence. The class is conducted as an 
informal discussion of subjects such as the following: 

What is fear and why are we afraid ? 

Why are we shy? 

Why are we liked or disliked ? 

What are assets and liabilities for personal development? 

How have people compensated for deficiencies ? 

Why are some boys and girls sex conscious? 

How can we overcome heredity deficiencies? 

What IS heredity? 

Why are some women masculine and some men feminine 
m appearance ? 
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What makes some people giants and others dwarfs ? 

What IS propaganda ? 

What IS saentific method? 

How can we know when advice is sound? 

Can we be guided m the choice of our life work by 
astrologists or fortune tellers? 

The following two poems, written by a fourteen-ycar^old boy in 
the creative writing class at this school, are examples of the type of 
creative effort made by the students in this class. The first poem is 
addressed to beauty, the second poem is part of a Christmas song 
written for his Christmas card—a wood block of a New England 
church from a sketch made by die boy last summer. 

Thou Art All Around 

I see thee in the mountain grand, 

Towering high above the land; 

In the crashing, thundering sea 
Where the mighty winds blow free, 

Where the sea birds sweep and cry, 

Spiraling ever higher in the sky, 

I see thee in a flower, jeweled with dew, 

Flaunting saffron petals in the blue; 

I see thee in the maiden's tear 
When the even-tide draws near 
In a pausing, fleeting sound 
Oh Beauty, thou art all around. 

Au/al{e, Ye Hosts 

The day has dawned-—Arise I 
Ye carolers m praise— 

Oh sing, ye hosts, in one accord! 

Make known that rank is nought. 

And titles higli forgot— 

Fling wide the castle doors 1 
And sing, ye all, m joyful voice, 

" 'Tis here! 

Rejoice I” 
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The Susan M. Dorsey High School—one of our newest high 
schools—IS expeiimentmg with a free study program for students 
with exceptional mental ability. I shall quote from a report upon 
this work by the principal of tliat school, Mr. G Millage Mont¬ 
gomery: 

This study was the result of a feeling on our part that, m connection 
with so many of our guidance programs, so much attention was directed 
to maladjusted students, particularly those maladjustments resulting 
from low mentality, that by the time the school was in a position to give 
special attention to pupils of exceptional mental abilities, all of the avail¬ 
able teacher time had been utilized, 

We were also prompted by a desire to know more about these mentally 
superior children to see if they possessed any potential qualities of leader¬ 
ship which could be developed m the interests of then own future success 
and, selfishly, from the standpoint of developing a stronger type of leader¬ 
ship m our own school, So often these very capable individuals possess a 
modest streak which keeps them from stepping forward into positions of 
responsibility where they could really render valuable service. It was 
hoped that from this experiment their future possibilities for success 
could be increased We have had the feeling that there is a definite need 
for a higher type of leadership in the school and in the world in general 
Furthermore, we were interested m knowing what these pupils do, as 
well as in checking on ourselves to see whether we were supplying them 
with a challenging program, It was felt that such a group should be 
rather small m order that it should not become unwieldy. We had in our 
possession the results o£ either Otis or Terman tests 
The first step was to survey these test results. This survey showed that 
there were approximately 8o children out of 1,148 enrolled in the school 
who were in the area above 125 IQ. For no particular scientific reasons, 
but merely for convenience, we decided to set the basis of 125 I.Q and 
work from there The group consisted of 36 girls and 48 boys 
One fifth of one teacher’s classroom time was freed in order that she 
might Work with the counselor for a semester to study these particular 
children This study involved the giving of several tests such as the Iowa 
or Progressive Reading Test, the Bell Adjustment Inventory Test, the 
Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory, the Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status In addition, under the heading of individual intciest, two ques- 
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tionnaires were evolved, oae to be filled out by the pupil, the other for the 
teacher of these pupils to use. Teacher marks in both subject achievement 
and personal traits were likewise surveyed. 

As a result of individual conferences with the children and the informa¬ 
tion from the tests, a group of 32 was chosen from the original group of 
84, This selection was based chiefly on the final marks of the teacher in 
subjects and traits, for this furnished one index of their ability to achieve 
These 32 children were invited into a conference and the program of 
future responsibility and leadership in the school was placed before them 
by the principal There was no attempt to create in their minds a feeling 
that they were superbright children. The approach was made primarily 
from the angle that they had, by virtue of the results of their schoolwork 
and the reactions of the teachers involved, proved themselves capable of 
assuming responsibility, and that, as a result of this, we wished to increase 
their opportunity to enjoy certain valuable expeiiences such as were avail¬ 
able 111 classes which they could not attend under their present programs. 

It was emphasized that we realized that they were all busy, but they 
were told that the busy man was the person upon whom added responsi¬ 
bility was always placed in life situations Solutions for their problem of 
finding extra time were then suggested. The responsibility of evaluating 
their own ability was placed upon their shoulders. The suggestion was 
offered by various teacliers that possibly they could receive permission 
from certain of their teachers to attend classes less than five times per 
week in order to give them free lime for general school service of a type 
that would develop their individual personalities, or so that they might 
arrange with teachers of other classes which they would like to visit or 
enter as auditors or participants m the normal activities of those classes 
Before anything could be done in this connection, it became necessary 
for them to analyze the value of such a program and to take up the matter 
with their respective parents. The feeling on the part of those in charge 
of the program was that it would be the student’s responsibility to make 
these contacts with the home If the home approved, the child would then 
go to his individual recitation teachers, after first analyzing his own ca¬ 
pacities and abilities, and obtain the permission necessary to be absent for 
visitation purposes It was understood also that the student could not 
attend any other class during that particular free time without having 
first received the approval of ihc teacher of that class 
It will be noted that in every relationship in this program a rather heavy 
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responsibility was placed upon the individual pupil. It is obvious that, 
under the circumstances, some new type of report upon the work of the 
children will have to be developed. This is one of the problems for the fu¬ 
ture. It will involve a report from each teacher upon the work of the 
program in general, as well as upon the work of each individual child. 

It is expected that these children will, among other things, formulate 
a master calendar of outstanding lectures, demonstrations, concerts, and 
other valuable events available in the school which they will want to at¬ 
tend at their own discretion. 

Follow-up conferences with this group are contemplated at which in¬ 
dividuals within the group will have an exchange of experiences as a 
result of their visits. 

The Louis Pasteur Junior High School has been open only a year 
and a half. Some pioneering work by the faculty of that school is 
reported by the principal, Miss Sarah Bundy, in the following 
terms: 

With a high percentage of pupils of superior intelligence in this school 
certain specific ways have been sought to make piovision for their needs. 
One of the most fundamental ways of such provision about which teach¬ 
ers are concerned is individual guidance of these children. The fact that 
the school setup of social-living classes provides that the same teacher 
carry a group of pupils through several semesters makes possible a pretty 
thorough knowledge of their capacity (in the case of both those of high 
or low mtelligence). Guidance responsibility is definitely accepted by 
these teachers Not only they but teachers of special subjects as well plan 
their work very definitely with the capacity of the child in mind. 

It IS believed that a homogeneous grouping based upon ability also 
helps in meeting the needs of the superior pupil. This grouping estab¬ 
lished with entering By’s becomes modified m the later semesters when 
choice of electives causes some shifts from group to group In other words, 
the A8-A.g classes are much less homogeneous than Ay—B8, yet even in 
these last three semesters ability grouping is approximated. 

Believing that I could best show the way in which this experiment is 
operating, I secured information directly from the teachers as to their pro¬ 
cedures, and, believing also that such reports would stimulate their own 
thinking, I asked for brief statements from as naany as cared to make 
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(hem. The result has been distinctly reassuring. In general they agree that 
(he center of interest of the exceptionally bright child must be discovered 
and motivation provided through that interest center to enrich his experi¬ 
ence. Many mention the importance of improving the quality of his 
cultural exiTcnciKCj stimulating his creative ability, developing his prob¬ 
lem-solving capacity, improving work habits (often more carelessamong 
this group than those of average ability), guiding his out-of-school activi¬ 
ties, and, above all, directing liis icadcrship toward social ends. 

I should like to quote excerpts fiom the tcaclicrs’ statements to indicate 
their viewpoint and some of the means they employ. One social-living 
teacher writes: 

"Bright pupils not only work moic quickly but they work diperemlyf 
and that difference m attack should be recognized and developed. 

"For my brighter group I use more thought-provoking problems with 
more abstract concepts Creative writing of poetry and prose is constantly 
encouraged, An eniiched reading program is stressed An ascending 
scale of accomplishment is expected Flexible activities are suggested to 
permit individualized attack. Differentiated assignments are made. Op¬ 
portunity is provided for discussion and activities to formulate codes of 
conduct, Opportunity is also given to learn patience in awaiting one's 
turn to speak, and for tolerance of the ideas of others. 

"Specifically, some of the activities carried on principally by the higher 
group students include: 

1. A room newspaper which is printed once every two weeks and 
whose editing and production are in the hands of the superior stu¬ 
dents, with die rest of the class in charge of various departments. 

2. Committee chairmanships of 

a) Conversation groups c) Panels 

b) Discussion groups d) Debates 

3. Dramatizations. Brighter pupils adapt stones for dramatization 
by the class. These are presented as plays, as radio programs, or with 
puppets 

4. Specific vocabulary building drill to supply vocabulary adequate 
to superior thinking 

5. Assignments to stimulate the creative imagination, wherein the 
pupil may project himsdf into the past or future For instance, in our 
unit on England* 

a) Crusader's Diary' 
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b) England’s story as it might have been if England had re¬ 
mained part of the European mainland (‘Might Have Been' 
history) 

6. Preparation of matching, multiple-choice, and other objective 
tests for class use. 

y. The compiling of files of room materials (magazines, hooks) on 
unit, 

8. Glassification, of the fiction hooks in the library. 

9. Preparation of approved short stories for the rest of the class 
which consists of: 

a) Short introduction to arouse reader’s interest 

b) At conclusion of story, a few suggestive questions which the 
reader answers 

10 Room responsibilities—various committees 

Tx. Special reports and research activities,” 

Another teacher m charge of a class with a median LQ, of 124, now m 
the B8 semester, which has had few shifts since B7, explains the initial 
necessity of incorporating plans for improvement of skills spelling, pen¬ 
manship, use of dictionary, correct forms, oral expression, etc, She also 
states, 

“Along With the formal instruction has gone a chance for individual 
experiencing. Panels, forum discussions, debates, dramatizations, original 
presentations of problems have all made allowance for the difference be¬ 
tween 110-157 LQ Extra work credit has given the brighter, more ener¬ 
getic pupil a feeling of satisfaction for time spent on related topics. 

“Various methods have been used to present the material At present 
the class is enthusiastic about forum discussions, A forum is presented 
every week, the topics having been chosen by the class the week before, 
usually after much discussion 

“The children now are evaluating their own work Is this better than 
what I did before? I’ll make this my best work 
“Goals have been set by pupils individually, goals which may change 
from day to day, or week to week, or may take months to change.” 

Another teacher using creative writing as her particular medium for 
developing the superior pupils takes advantage of special occasions like 
Mother’s Day, when verses written in class may be slipped under moth¬ 
er’s breakfast plate that morning. Publication of worthy prose or poetiy 
in the school paper also serves as an incentive for such work. 

In addition to these typical references from teachers of social living, a 
few other extracts may be of interest. A teacher of Spanish states ‘ 
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“Opportunity for enriching the work for superior pupils is afforded by 
special emphasis on the cultural background of Spanish in a study of 
Spain, Mexico, and the other Americas Original skits written m Spanish 
furnish an outlet for those who enjoy writing as well as producing plays ’’ 

In a large metropolitan secondary school it is often very difficult 
to make special plans for a limited group of pupils, It is for this rea¬ 
son that special provisions^ such as those indicated in the preceding 
paragraphs, are not likely to become general practice. If, then, spe¬ 
cial opportunity is to be created for those competent children who 
are likely to furnish leadership in the school and in die community 
after school days, that provision has to be supplied by modifications 
that are possible within the usual administrative framework. The 
most hopeful answer along this line is probably to be found in a 
flexibility of curriculum, together with a large degree of flexibility 
m administering that curriculum. Flexibility in curriculum plan¬ 
ning will be found by planning units of work large enough so that, 
within the area of the unit, children of all ranges of ability will find 
challenges suited to their particular abilities and interests. This 
means that the units of experience will have to be built on a large 
framework and will have to occupy enough time so that children 
will have time to orient themselves within the unit, each one locat¬ 
ing the activities in which he will participate with reference to such 
participation as will give him the greatest challenge which he can 
accept. If die unit upon which the class and teacher decide has to do 
with the culture of a certain people, the brighter children will find 
interest and challenge m studying the music or the literature of the 
people involved. On the other hand, possibly the least able will deal 
with the geography of the country or the mechanical and technical 
developments. 

In such a situation a tremendous responsibility rests upon the 
teacher. She must see to it that the situations are made challenging 
enough for the brightest and interesting enough for the slowest 
Before all else, in such a class she must know the individualities of 
the children exceedingly well. 



EDUCATING THE SUPERIOR STUDENT IN THE HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF NEW YORK CITY* 

HYMEN ALPERN 

Principal, Evandet Childs High School 

The education of pupils of superior intelligence has entered its 
first phase in tlie City of New York, and, perhaps, in other cities of 
the United States, tlirough tire development of so-called "honor 
schools” and of stratified curricula arranged on an ability basis. The 
honor schools are of various types as I shall describe presently. But 
regardless of minor differences they all attempt to segregate pupils 
of superior ability into subject classes so tliat the course of study can 
be covered more thoroughly and, in many cases, so that the course 
of study can be amplified by dignified work that will stimulate men¬ 
tal growth in consonance with their greater mental ability. In most 
cases the honor school is an aggregate of the superior classes that 
have resulted from the process of stratification, but the very fact of 
naming tlus aggregate of classes an honor school and of assigning 
a director to supervise it tends to make the aggregate take on defi¬ 
nite character. There is no doubt that dicre will emerge from dxese 
honor schools varied organizations which will tend to improve the 
development of those pupils who cannot profit sufficiently through 
pursuit of the ordinary work provided in our high schools. 

It would seem that the honor-school movement is so young tliat 
to determine the nature of its final development would be impos¬ 
sible at this time. Let me give you a brief description of the honor 
schools within sdiools, special separate schools, and other special 
provisions made for the education of the superior students in the 
high schools of New York City: 

I. Honor Classes. Special classes for pupils of superior attainment 
in particular subjects are found in every one of our fifty-five high 

* A paper read at the annual meeting of the American Aasociation of School AdmimsWaiors 
at Cleveland on February 27, 1939 
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schools, including even die smallest. In just one of our high schools 
there are offered as many as fifty "special" classes and forty-two “hon¬ 
ors” classes for the superior and those interested and gifted in a par¬ 
ticular field of work. A pupil who shows particular aptitude in one 
subject js placed in a special course or m an honor class in that sub¬ 
ject, and follows an enriched course in tlie direction of his inclination 
while attending regular classes in other subjects. Special courses for 
the bright and the specially gifted pupil are offered by capable teach¬ 
ers in almost every department. The English and speech depart¬ 
ments allow the superior student to express himself fully in courses 
in journalism, literature, creative writing, public speaking, and 
choral speech. Enriched courses in the sciences, mathematics, for¬ 
eign languages, history, economics, secretarial studies, and health 
education invite the talented pupil to display his potential abilities 
and challenge him to such an extent tliat he is stimulated to greater 
activity. The work done by the pupils in the painting, graphic arts, 
interior decorating, and costume designing courses augurs well for 
their artistic futures. For those interested and gifted in music, that 
department offers courses in composition, harmony, and choral 
work, in addition to group and individual instrumental instruction. 

2. Separate Specialized Schools, New York City has a number of 
special high schools whose function is to provide unified curricula 
for students whose special interests and capacities merit the oppor¬ 
tunity for advanced specialized training. We have a high school of 
music and arts, a high school of science, two technical high schools, 
a textile high school, several commercial high schools, and twenty- 
five vocational high schools. 

3. Schools Within Schools, Commonly Known as Honor Schools 
In accordance with orders issued by Associate Superintendent Fred¬ 
eric Ernst all of the fifty-five cosmopolitan or academic high schools 
of New York City will have honor schools functioning by Septem¬ 
ber of this year. During the past few years two types of honor schools 
have developed in New York. One type of honor school is based 
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on the multifactor theory of intelUgence espoused by Thorndike, 
which, as you know, recognizes a number of intelligences rather 
than one intelligence. The other type of honor school functioning 
in New York City is based on the unifactor theory of intelligence, 
advocated by Ebbinghouse and others, that intelligence is general, 
that it is a simple function. According to this theory an individual 
who is bright in one subject should be bright in all others. Typical 
of the first type is the Evander Childs High School honor school. 
The Evander School is a planned, coordinated, and unified organi- 
zation, operating under a faculty carefully chosen from among the 
best teachers in each department Their efforts to devise and con¬ 
duct appropriate activities are coordinated by a director who en¬ 
deavors to pool their experiences with the various classes. Pupils 
are selected for special instruction on the basis of achievement in the 
particular subject. The honor school is accordingly composed of the 
successful students from the third term through the eighth term 
All boys and girls who have made, first, a rating of 85 per cent or 
more in any subject for the two preceding terms, and, second, a gen¬ 
eral average of 75 per cent m all prepared subjects for the preceding 
term are qualified for admission. A student may be in the honor 
school in some subjects and outside of the honor school in other sub¬ 
jects. Typical of the second group of honor schools is the Morris 
High School honor school. Here students arc in the honor school in 
all subjects if their general average is superior. Thus we may find in 
the Morris Honor School a student who is linguistically inferior 
attending enriched courses in languages with students of superior 
linguistic talents. 

SUGGESTED SCHOOL FOR THE MOST GIFTED 
OR 

THE SUPER-HOHOR HIGH SCHOOL 

From a firsthand familiarity with the honor schools operating for 
the benefit of superior students in the high schools of New York 
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City, I must admit tliat the geniuses and the near-geniuses of our 
pupils are not dealt with separately, and probably not suitably. 
These pupils are mixed with die other pupils in the honor school, 
although there is sufficient evidence to piove tliat they are separated 
from tliem mentally by a greater gap titan exists between the honor 
pupils and the average pupils. In Public School 500, Professor Hol- 
hngworth has isolated a group on the elementary-school level, 
which should serve as a model for high-school organization. Here 
a group of the most gifted pupils are segregated for special instruc¬ 
tion. Such an arrangement in the secondary schools would be, in my 
opinion, very desirable, and it is the purpose of this concluding sec¬ 
tion of my paper to recommend die establishment of a separate 
“super-honor high school” for die most gifted pupils in the City of 
New York. What I am recommending for New York may be appli¬ 
cable to other municipalities. In order that tliis may be accomplished 
a number of obstacles would have to be removed. To begin witli, 
the number of pupils available for this school, even if the whole City 
were combed to find them, would not be very large. They might 
come from any of the widely scattered areas of Greater New York, 
but in order that this school could function they would have to live 
near enough to the building to enable tliem to travel to it without 
undue hardship. In such cases, transportation could be arranged for 
them in precisely the same way as it is for crippled or blind children 
in New York City. In other cases, it might be necessary for die par¬ 
ents to move near the vicinity of the school in order to solve the prob¬ 
lem of transportation. 


FINANCIAL SUBSIDY 

In many cases, financial subsidy would be necessary m order that 
pupils of super-superior ability in underprivileged homes might be 
able to attend the school. I should like to recommend that die basic 
principle of scholarships applied to pupils graduating from high 
school and intending to go to college be applied also to the most 
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superior pupils graduating from elementary school to enable them 
to go to a super-honor high school. I should like to recommend that, 
in cases of pupils of superior ability, they be given financial assist¬ 
ance in accordance with their needs up to a maximum sum to be 
determined upon through future study but surely sufficient to en¬ 
able them to attend this school in reasonable comfort. It seems to 
me that conservation of these most superior pupils constitutes the 
greatest asset that we have. The contribution of funds to ensure their 
proper development is an expenditure in which we can be certain to 
secure many times the profit that ordinarily accrues from educa¬ 
tional investment. 

I should like to recommend furthei tliat, at least for the present, 
such a super-honor school be established within the confines of one 
already functioning high school in the entire city. There is consider¬ 
able advantage m having these very superioi pupils associate with 
fellow pupils of their own age and social-achievement level. This 
can be done in such subjects as health education, music, art, the 
extracurricular, and other classes where work is socialized or indi¬ 
vidualized. Such an organization of a super-honor school would 
contribute to the proper adjustment of the pupils in the normal 
social life of our democratic society. Accordingly, room should be 
made in an existing high school so that suitable classes for these 
pupils could be organized. It will cost somewhat more to operate 
a super-honor school than the ordinary high school Classes, of 
necessity, would be much smaller and more space would have to be 
provided for work outside of classroom instruction. The cost, how¬ 
ever, would probably be less than that resulting from the construc¬ 
tion and operation of many of our specialized schools, such as the 
science high schools, music and arts high school, and die vocational 
and trade high schools. Perhaps this lesser expense, which I am rec¬ 
ommending that we assume, is a more justifiable one than the 
greater one which the City is already expending, and properly ex¬ 
pending, for existing specialized high schools. 
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CURRICULUM CONSIDERATIONS 

It is incumbent upon any one recommending the creation of a 
super-honor school to state m terms, however vague, what would 
be the nature of the instructions that should be undertaken there. 
At this stage of my study, I am preparing to recommend only die 
broad outline of what I dunk should constitute the course of study 
at the outset of such a project. What changes would result from 
actual experience with such a school, it would be rash to predict 
In order that the pupils of a super-honor school could articulate sat¬ 
isfactorily with the various colleges in which they would enter, they 
should cover the conventional program of woik, in addition to an 
amplified and possibly fused program of work superimposed upon 
the prescribed courses of study. This recommendation is made for 
the very practical reason, among others, that nearly all of our col¬ 
leges are geared to the conventional secondary-school course of 
study, and that a marked deviation from this might defeat the rec¬ 
ommendation contained herein. Experience with superior pupils 
of this type in the elementary schools, as stated by Professor Hol- 
hngworth, has indicated that those pupils who are in, or nearly in, 
the genius class are able to cover and absorb the conventional pro¬ 
gram of work with great speed and facility. There is no reason, at 
least at the outset, why they should not, therefore, cover the same 
ground as other pupils. There will be, however, sufficient time for 
them to cover large projects on a fused basis such as have been un¬ 
dertaken with success by many of our best progressive schools. Such 
projects cut across the subject-matter lines and put to use the knowl¬ 
edge and skills achieved in the regular school program of studies 
These projects and activities present teaching situations on a func¬ 
tional plane which are in themselves pedagogical procedures worthy 
of the foundation of a special school. But in the super-honor school 
the purpose is to enable the pupils to develop their interests and 
capacities to the highest possible degree tlirough dignified mental 
work with the sort of activities which will engage their attention 
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when they join tltc adult life of the community and pursue their 
own endeavors as scholars and leaders. There are projects which 
deal with social and economic life, others that deal witli science, 
and many that deal with experiences of the most varied types that 
can be given to these pupils so that, in addition to the normal high- 
school work, exploration of their talents can be made to an extent 
hitherto not undertaken on the high-school level. 

Moreover, it would be seen diat no attempt for these pupils to 
finish high-school work at an early age is contemplated. On the con¬ 
trary, an effort will be made to retain them for the full four-year 
period, but during that entire time to maintain their level of work 
on such a plane and at such a pressure as to ensure intriguing mental 
activity and growth for pupils of supercapacity. A detailed state¬ 
ment of tlic curriculum docs not belong in this paper. It is enough to 
recommend the establishment of such a super-honor school and 
to state a few of its more pressing problems. 

THE TEACHING STAFF 

The selection of the personnel of a teaching staff for a super-honor 
school would necessitate combing our system for our most skillful 
and best informed teachers Whether or not a special grade of 
teacher or a bonus to be paid to them would be necessary for effec¬ 
tive organization is a matter requiring further study. As a prelimi¬ 
nary opinion. It would seem to me desirable to offer some financial 
emoluments as an inducement to securing applications from our 
superior teachers. 

CONCLUSION 

The survey of the honor high schools of New York City and the 
situation that obtains throughout the nation is extremely encourag¬ 
ing. Ail over America, educators are alive to the necessity of edu¬ 
cating superior pupils, and m numerous localities are doing some¬ 
thing about It We can expect from this activity the development 
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of great educational institutions devoted to the training of our great 
leaders, our great philosophers, our great artists, and our great scien¬ 
tists. We can expect from this movement a greater America, I am 
recommending one more step beyond tliat vi'hicli has already been 
taken: the creation of a super-honor high school to develop our 
geniuses and our near-geniuses through every force and resource at 
our command. This last recommendation, together with Professor 
HoIIingworth’s advocacy of a super-elementary school and Profes¬ 
sor Terman’s recommendation of a super-university, if carried out, 
I believe, will be a crowning monument to democratic education 
in the freest democracy on earth. 



REPORT OF THE EVALUATING COMMITTEE 
ON THE EDUCATION OF GIFTED CHILDREN 
IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON COORDINATION IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 
MEETING at CLEVELAND, OHIO, EEBRUARY 27 , 1939 

The committee is using the term gtfted to apply not only to chil¬ 
dren of high general ability but also to children of high ability in 
any special field, 

“Education of gifted children in secondary schools” relates essen¬ 
tially to die educational program which should be provided. How¬ 
ever, tins educational program must be based upon a tliorough un¬ 
derstanding of the nature of gifted children and upon the place 
these children as adults should take in society. Our report, therefore, 
is broken down into four parts: 

I, The nature of gifted children 
II The place gifted children should assume in society 

III. The educational program for gifted children 

IV. Suggestions to the National Committee on. Coordination in 
Secondary Education 

1 . The nature of gifted children 

A. What research has been done 

t. Experimental studies in the United States, with few exceptions, 
have assumed that giftedness is a normal variant m the distribu¬ 
tion of abilities and not a pathological or abnormal condition. 
Four hypotheses have been advanced to explain giftedness: 

a) It is a pathological condition closely related to mental disease. 

b) It IS simply a normal variant. 

c) It is a product of a special or abnormal environment, 

d) It is the result of an interaction of both environment and 
heredity. 
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The studies thus far made in the secondary-school field have been 

based almost entirely on the second of these hypotheses, whereas 

studies in early childhood and childhood have been based in many 

instances on the tliird and fourth assumptions. 

2. Most of the studies of giftedness have been determined by intelli¬ 
gence tests which probably indicate only one type of giftedness. 
Recent work by the factor-analysis technique seems to indicate 
that different abilities may be less closely related than they were 
formerly thought to be. 

3. There have been a few studies, notably Terman’s and Holling- 
worth’s, that have followed children through a period of years. 
These studies, however, have been mainly within the academic 
success areas. 

4. In so far as they have given attention to other than academic fac¬ 
tors, these studies have tended to indicate that children who are 
superior intellectually tend to be at least normal socially and 
physically. 

B, What needs to be done 

1. Before a satisfactory educational program for gifted children can 
be derived it is necessary that there shall be analytical research 
into the nature of giftedness. This research should be directed not 
only to the general nature of giftedness but to the sources of vari¬ 
ations in giftedness among individuals. We believe that such 
research as is being carried on in child-development institutes 
should be extended to young people of the secondary and college 
levels. 

2. We believe the techniques now being used should be supple¬ 
mented by studies of outstandingly gifted individuals Case-study 
techniques which have been developed in the fields of sociology, 
medicine, and biology can be profitably applied to tins problem. 

3. We recommend greater attention than has thus far been given 
to the beginnings of (a) literary and artistic creativeness, (b) m- 
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ventiveness in scientific and mechantcal fields, and (c) unusual 
ability to determine and direct public opinion and public acuon. 
It IS further recommended that there be analytical studies of the 
interrelationships of different types of ability in gifted individ¬ 
uals. 

U. The place the gifted child should assume in society 

A. What tesearch has been done 

I. The evaluation committee has been able to discover practically 
no research as to the place the gifted individual occupies or 
should occupy in American democracy, although both educa¬ 
tional and popular literature are full of vague generalities as to 
the need of fostering talent in a democracy. Present discussion of 
die problem offers little tangible evidence as to the place that the 
gifted individual should occupy in American society or as to 
the means by "which education may make it possible for him 
to occupy that place. 

B. What needs to be done 

The place which the gifted individual should occupy in society 
can only be determined by thorough and disinterested analysis 
of the obligations which society should or does impose on per¬ 
sons of unusual talents and the opportunities it offers such persons 
to make constructive use of their talents From this standpoint 
the committee believes the following types of analysis to be essen¬ 
tial in the order in which they are listed: 

I. An appraisal of the parts which it is desirable that persons of ex¬ 
ceptional talent in any field should take in American society. 
This analysis cannot be based solely on research; it must be essen¬ 
tially a rational determination of values similar to that which was 
undertaken in the National Education Association report on so¬ 
cioeconomic goals in America. 

i An inventory of the actual opportunities now open to young peo¬ 
ple of exceptional talent in Ameiican business, industry, science, 
artistic endeavor, political life, and scholarship. 
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3, An investigation of the civic and social attitudes and informa¬ 
tions of gifted children in relation to tlieir social and economic 
environment. 

4. A study of what actually happens to gifted young people in their 
attempt to find a constructive place in American society after 
leaving school. This analysis should be so conducted as to give 
evidence not only of the extent to which individuals of superior 
ability have taken constructive places in society but also of the 
factors which have been responsible for tlieir frustration when 
they have become antisocial. The factors to be considered in this 
connection should include not merely oppoitunities (or the lack 
of opportunities) for die use of outstanding abilities, but also die 
characteristics of the individual himself—^knowledge apart from 
his special abilities, understanding of people, personality integra¬ 
tion, and the like. 

III. Educational programs for gifted children 

A. What has been done 

In contrast to the paucity of research aedvities carried on both 
in respect to the nature of gifted children and their place in soci¬ 
ety, there are a great many projects, mainly of a promotional 
character, dealing with the instructional program and its admin¬ 
istration, Although a great deal of work has been done on the 
educational program, the projects have frequently been ill-con¬ 
ceived and have been of such short life that it has been impossible 
to evaluate their worth; in fact many of them have been devised 
to meet a temporary need. 

In planning many of the individual programs, little use has been 
made even of the meager data available concerning gifted chil¬ 
dren, and each school system which has planned a program 
seems to have started afresh as though no other system had 
worked in that field. In many instances the educational programs 
have been limited to an attempt to raise school marks—an alto¬ 
gether too limited objective. Nevertheless, the committee recog- 
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nizes the fact that such pioneering efforts provide helpful sug¬ 
gestions for a program for the education of gifted children and, 
for that reason, should be continued. 

Research findings m regard to tlic characteristics of gifted chil¬ 
dren have not been interpreted in terms of school practice. For 
example, studies have shown that gifted children generally have 
unusual drive, initiative, and broad interest, but these findings 
have not been translated into appropriate school practice. 

The studies diat have come to the attention of the Committee 
may be summarized as follows: 

1. There are m the literature a considerable number of descriptions 
of isolated programs dealing with gifted children. These are not 
experimental in the scientific sense and have not been evaluated. 

2. There are a few meager experimental comparisons of the effec¬ 
tiveness of alternative techniques dealing witli gifted children. 
These are limited in their scope and significance. 

3. Many constructive proposals are in operation or are being sug¬ 
gested which as yet lack evaluation. 

4. Ten universities in the country offer special work for the teacher 
of gifted children. In eight of these the work consists of single 
courses. In two a group of courses or a curriculum exists. 

B. What needs to be done 

A satisfactory program for gifted children must be predicated on 
and evaluated m terms of the nature of giftedness and the place 
of the gifted in society. 

The committee recommends die following projects: 

I. Compilation and critical evaluation of present programs, pub¬ 
lished and unpublished, for the education of gifted children, 
which will contribute suggestions to the building of more appro¬ 
priate programs of education for the gifted. 

2 Setting up of a series of quantitatively controlled experimental 
comparisons of the effectiveness of various techniques for deal- 
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mg with gifted children (concerned not merely with pupils of 
high general intellectual ability, but also with pupils gifted in 
any special area), such as (i) the pupil’s partin planning courses 
of study, (2) differentiated assignments in heterogeneous classes, 
(3) special classes for the gifted, (4) special schools for the gifted, 
(5) acceleiation as compaied with enrichment, and (6) pardal 
release from routine requirements. 

3. If investigations under II-B-i and II'B-3 show that gifted persons 
generally lack certain qualities needed for making an optimum 
social contribution, programs and teaching techniques which 
seem plausibly related to achieving those characteristics should 
be formulated, tried out empirically, and evaluated in terms of 
their later actual results. 

4. The organization of demonstration classes and schools, which 
follow as closely as possible findings already available, to develop 
curriculum materials, methods of teaching pupil relationships, 
and school organization, and to aid in the training of teachers. 

5. As widely as possible public and private secondary schools should 
be encouraged to initiate programs for gifted children and to 
make these programs public as wisely as possible for the infor¬ 
mation and guidance of others interested m the field. 

IV. Suggestions to the National Committee on Coordination in 
Secondary Education 

Up to the present point die committee has considered the prob¬ 
lems of education of die gifted with respect to what has been 
done and what needs to be done. Members of the committee, 
however, feel that the report will fail of its purpose if no recom¬ 
mendations are made as to possible ways of securing action. For 
this reason the committee is making die following suggestions 
for carrying on the necessary research dial needs to be done* 

A. That the executive committee be directed to have this report 
reproduced and widely circulated. 

B That the executive committee be directed to send copies of this 
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report to the chief officers of every national and regional second¬ 
ary-school association, and to the appropriate officer of each, asso¬ 
ciation concerned directly or indirectly with the education of 
gifted children, requesting critical comment. 

C. That the executive committee be directed to urge upon die offi¬ 
cers of the national Education Association, the establishing of a 
deliberative committee, similar to the Committee on Socio-Eco¬ 
nomic Goals of America, to consider and report on the place of 
gifted individuals in American society. 

D. That the executive committee be directed to urge upon the 
United States Office of Education, or the National Education 
Association, or the American Council on Education, or all three 
of these organizations, diat they request from competent re¬ 
search individuals or groups outlines of research projects sug¬ 
gested in this report under II-B-2,34 

E. That the execudve committee be directed to find some means of 
summarizing in nontechnical language the findings of the pro¬ 
posed research on the education of gifted children and that these 
summaries be disseminated as widely as possible so as to encour¬ 
age the incorporation of research findings in actual school prac¬ 
tice. 

Members of Evaluating Committee 

Carl G. Franzen, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 
Paul Hanna, Stanford University, Stanford University, Cali¬ 
fornia 

Harry J. Linton, Department of Public Instruction, Schenec¬ 
tady, New York 

C C. Peters, Penn State College, State College, Pennsylvania 
W. W. Coxe, Chairman, State Education Department, Albany, 
New York 
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Hazt Germany, Its Women and Vamtly Life, by Clifford Kirk¬ 
patrick. Indianapolis: The Bobbs-Mernll Company, 1938, 353 
pages. 

The author spent a year in Nazi Germany He frankly admits the 
difficulties he encountered in procuring his data; the eagerness of Na¬ 
tional Socialists to describe the glorious triumphs of Nazism, the re¬ 
luctance of those who opposed the present regime; the impossibility of 
being totally impersonal and objective, and, in the writing of the mate¬ 
rial, the necessity of avoiding references so direct as to make possible the 
determination of their origin. 

Despite these admitted difficulties, the author has written a forceful 
and comprehensive description of the influence of National Socialism 
upon women and the family. He summarizes the claims made by the 
Nazis but finds that the facts do not square with these assertions. He 
concludes that "the Germans have become a nation of sleepwalkers who 
commit acts of hatred with words of love, who talk of peace and move 
toward war. With a sincere, albeit tribal, idealism, the sleepwalkers 
are marching blindly behind their hypnotic leader.” German women 
are trained to the dual code of love for the in-group and hatred for the 
out-group 

Rural America Reads, by Marion Humble. New York; American 
Association Press, 1938, loi pages, f 1.00. 

Rural America Reads is a study of the reading interests of the rural 
population of the United States, and the way in which these interests 
are served. Miss Humble, herself a librarian with sociological training, 
visited libraries serving rural needs throughout the United States. Her 
story IS an interesting portrayal of the social forces of American life 
which arc bringing the rural population out of its social isolation. 

Bookmobiles, pack mules, radio book reviews, discussion groups, and 
Uncle Sam’s R F.D. are only a few of the agencies employed to help the 
rural man keep abreast of the times The book will well repay the soci¬ 
ologist for the few hours required to read it. 
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At the Bar of Public Opinion: A Brief for Public Relations, by John 

Price Jones and David M. Church. New York, kter-River Press, 

1939,181 pages, I2.00. 

Public-relations counsel is a term that came into American ii£e with 
the twentieth century but it was little used until the World War period 
To most persons it is still no more than a dignified way of saying press 
agent, perhaps of indicating a very astute press agent skilled in the arts 
of deodorizing a figure in public life in the manner used by Ivy Lee 
to bring John D, Rockefeller, Senior, into the good graces of the Ameri¬ 
can public. 

These two officials of the John Price Jones Corporation, from a long 
experience in fund raising and other aspects of the work of a public- 
relations counselor, show conclusively that publicity and ballyhoo are 
not the forte of a counselor, Rather he is a business statesman who enters 
his company’s program at the policy-making stage and helps shape pro¬ 
ductions, labor, sales, and advertising practices in keeping with the 
demands of the public His true funedon is to make unnecessary expen¬ 
sive publicity campaigns to cover up organic defects in corporate struc¬ 
ture, to perpetuate unenlightened labor policies, or otherwise to attempt 
to fool the public. Mr Jones and Mr. Church make it clear that in a 
democracy mamtaiiung satisfactory pubhc relations is as much a matter 
of keeping the individual private business responsive to public opinion 
as it IS keeping the public favorably disposed toward a given college, 
corporation, or association. 

The book is a straightforward exposition of a socially responsible 
philosophy of public relations. It is a manual that should be in the hands 
of all persons engaged m the field. 
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EDITORIAL^ME/N KAMPF' 

The most remarkable phenomenon in the twentieth century, or 
perhaps in any century, is Adolf Hitler and his achievements in 
the umfication and extension of his empire, all of which is detailed 
in the Hitler bible, Mem Kampf, written at the beginmng of his 
leadership and at tlie outset of his accomplishments. If the world 
had taken this work seriously, it could have known in the early twen¬ 
ties of this century just what Hitler would do, for he has outlined his 
procedure, method, and aims in complete detail. This book may 
really be read, not merely as a prophesy, but as a history of what has 
been accomplished. The “push to the East,” the return of “Ger¬ 
mans” to the fadierland, and tlie threat of force were all openly fore¬ 
cast. The events of late September have included only one event 
which the prediction warned should not occur: war with England. 

The remarkable and, to me, the significant thing about this trea¬ 
tise is not the ignorance displayed and the total disregard of scientific 
research and fact, but instead a fanatical zeal which runs counter to 
world history, an uncanny intuition of world psychology, and an 
unlimited faith in his own ability to lead the German people in the 
accomplishment of his avowed purpose. He has stated this in simple 
terms and followed it meticulously: 

The shrewd victor will, if possible, keep imposing his demands on the 
vanquished by degrees. He can then in dealing with a nation which has 
^ New York Reynal and Hitchcock, 1939 

Copyright 1939 by The Journal oi Educational Sociology^ Incorporated 
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lost Its character—and this means every nation which submits voluntarily 
—count on its never finding in any one act of oppression adequate ground 
for taking up arms once more. 

For the more exactions that have been willingly endured, the less justu 
fiable does it seem to them to resist at the last because of a new and ap¬ 
parently isolated .. imposition, especially when so much more and such 
greater misfortune, taken together, has already been accepted submis¬ 
sively and with silence. 

Hitler's philosophy involves two assumptions; namely, the neces¬ 
sity for a homogeneity of culture, and Aryan German supremacy. 
In reading the text these must be kept in mind in understanding 
either Hitler or his achievements. Homogeneity of culture is basic to 
effective leadership m an autocratic state, but the conception coun¬ 
ters all progress, for progress depends upon creativeness and this in 
turn produces differences, whether m the field of art, music, reli¬ 
gion, or politics. This assumption, therefore, opposes the world 
movement and progress and, because of the world chaos caused by 
die aftermath of the World War, may cause him to succeed for a 
time, but ultimately he will arouse such opposition bodi at home 
and abroad tliat his expectation of enforcing world homogeneity is 
doomed to uldmate failure. 

Hisidea of Aryan German supremacy is not new to world thought, 
for most nations at one time or another have regarded their culture 
as superior to all others and their people as inherently superior to all 
others and designed by Providence to inherit die earth. The myth of 
racial superiority has been exploded by science, and although Hitler 
views with assurance the gradual absorption of the nations of the 
world into a German world empire, with the ultimate total elimi¬ 
nation of all other peoples, and he has made this purpose clear in his 
book, no sane person can regard his idea as other than fantastic. In 
spite of the Hitler vogue, and the increased following in all parts of 
the world, we can confidently look forward to die downfall of all 
forms of totalitarianism as the world moves forward out of the pres¬ 
ent chaos into a new world order. It is impossible to predict die out- 
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come of tlie present struggle, but one thing at least is certain; the 
war has telescoped a conflict of decades into the “duration of tlic 
war.” 

There is, therefore, no doubt about tlie outcome of the present 
reversion to primitive form of control exercised by Hitler and other 
autocratic regimes, with all tlieir inhumanity and bestiality. The 
world, however, should be stirred by what has happened. If democ¬ 
racy with Its experiment in social control through public opinion is 
to be realized, the democracies must set their houses in order by 
eliminating the prejudices, intolerances, and other weaknesses that 
interfere with the free expression of personality, the realization of 
justice, and equality of opportunity. 

The realization of the democratic ideal in practice, moreover, de¬ 
pends upon the educational program and tlie way it is administered. 
The exclusive emphasis upon knowledge that has characterized our 
school curricula will not suffice in tlie realization of democratic 
ideals. If the weaknesses of democracy result from prejudices and 
other attitudes that deny freedom and equality of opportunity, then 
the attack must he made upon these attitudes through new curricula 
and new emphases in instruction The future of democracy, there¬ 
fore, depends upon education. 



PERSONAL VERSUS SOCIAL CONTROL 

E. GEORGE PAYNE 

J/efP Yol \ University 

The history of civilization has been marked by almost continuous 
conflict, but with some source of authority always operative where 
any sort of order in the social process has been maintained. In fact, 
control is always exercised wherever gioup life is present, Further¬ 
more, the most essential requisite for tire life of any group of people 
is the presence within it of some individual or league of individuals 
who, by reason of prestige, has the power and authority to compel 
conformity to group interests. A corollary of this statement is the 
further fact that no control is possible witliout acceptance of this 
authority on the part of the group in which the control is exercised. 
Obviously, the control may arise by virtue of intimidation, fear, or 
misinformation (or the sort of information desired), provided 
through the control of all means of communication, as is true in the 
totalitarian states of Italy, Germany, and die Soviet Republic today. 
The control may also be ensured by imprisonment and concentra¬ 
tion camps, as is characteristic of Nazi Germany. Moreover, the 
control may be exercised through public opinion which gives ex¬ 
pression to the will of the group as in the case of contemporary 
democracies. In any case, the source of authority must be recognized 
and used in order to avoid chaos and complete disorder. What we 
have not fully recognized perhaps is the fact that the authority must 
be as definite and complete in a democracy as it is in an autocracy. 
The difference is the source of audiority. 

The efficiency of any official organization, then, depends upon the 
exercise of four functions, as follows: 

1. The exercise of authority. As already pointed out, this is as 
essential in a democratic as in an autocratic controlled society. 

2. The formation of policies and the indication of the object of 
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group activities. Without a definite purpose understood by the 
government and those governed, no control is possible. 

3. Organization. This involves the formulation of standards, 
rules, codes, laws, maxims, and so forth. 

4. System of discipline. This is necessary to compel recalcitrant 
members of the group to conform to established standards or public 
opinion. 

Any examination of the social process, whether m a democracy or 
autocracy, tlierefore, where the social process is orderly, will display 
the operation of these four functions. 

Of these two types of control, then, that have characterized orderly 
government in the history of civilization, personal control has pre¬ 
dominated. It IS the more primitive form and was apparently the 
only form that could serve in bringing some order out of tire chaos 
of savagery and barbarism. In its history it has, moreover, assumed 
various forms in the evolutionary process; namely, patriarchal con¬ 
trol, monarchy, feudalism, and autocracy of various kinds. The 
present totalitarian states—Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and the 
Communist Soviet Republic—are reversions to this primitive form 
of control, carrying with them prejudices, intolerances, and besti¬ 
ality which, because of modern technical development, surpass any¬ 
thing that civilization has experienced. 

Personal government of all kinds, moreover, is under the necessity 
of formulating a rigid philosophy which cannot be questioned and 
frequently is based upon myths, and these are essential for the per¬ 
petuation of this form of government. These myths, which are 
frequently completely exploded by science, are held with fanatical 
zeal, and acceptance of them is forced by a controlled press, radio, 
motion picture, and other forms of communication. We should ex¬ 
pect, then, that the philosophy of the leaders of Nazi Germany 
would hold to certain myths, and these we wish to examine. The 
first and most important of these is the Aryan myth, which is dis- 
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cussed in detail in another article in this number and need not be 
further elaborated upon here. 

The second myth, which is at the central point of personal govern¬ 
ment and which is held with fanatical zeal by Hitler, is the necessity 
for homogeniety of culture. This is, as a matter of fact, an essential 
point of view of an autocratic state, for complete regimentation is 
necessary if control is to be exercised by a single individual and en¬ 
forced by police and the army. Variation from the norm in thought 
or practice will lead inevitably to discussion, formation of parties, 
and ultiifaately to the possible overthrow of the rulers. The attempt 
to ensure homogeneity of thought and action accounts for the con¬ 
trol of education in Germany from the kindergarten tlirough the 
university. It accounts for the control of religion and the attempt to 
establish worship of the state or racism, and thus the gradual elim¬ 
ination of the established religions. Furthermore, it accounts for the 
control of all means of commumcaUon such as the press, the radio, 
the motion picture, and even music and art. In other words, it in¬ 
hibits all creativeness that would tend to cause heterogeneity of 
culture. The assumption underlying the whole practice of Hitlei as 
a representative of the philosophy and practice of personal control is 
that the people have no capacity for self-control and, tlierefore, 
must follow blindly the leader and take their cues for thought and 
action from him. The philosophy of social control in contrast with 
that of personal control is the determination and direction of the 
social process through the operation of social forces created by pub¬ 
lic opinion which, to be sure, grows out of the folkways, mores, sen¬ 
timents, attitudes, prejudices, and the like, of the community. In this 
type of control the leaders are subject to the social forces and die 
form of control is democratic. The United States represents the 
most consistent attempt to give expression to control by public opin¬ 
ion, and the whole social process m this country is determined on 
that basis. Whatever weaknesses there are in American democracy 
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they do not arise from the failure to observe m practice the philos¬ 
ophy of social control in itself, but from other causes which will be 
considered later. 

As already pointed out, personal control has characterized most 
of civilized history with no major attempt at experimental democ¬ 
racy until the latter part of the eighteenth century, when America 
broke away from England and established the principles of deriving 
the power of government and the source of authority from tlic gov¬ 
erned. France followed with her experiment in democracy and 
other countries joined the movement in the nineteenth century. 
Even Germany, previous to the World War, had gone a long way in 
giving its people participation in its own control. The nineteenth 
century then witnessed a definite swing away from personal control, 
and it appeared that all form of autocracy was rapidly disappearing 
from the earth until its reappearance after the World War in its 
most violent and exaggerated form. 

It is, moreover, interesting to note that the movement toward 
democracy coincided with the industrial revolution and with the 
nineteentli-century expansion of our economic and material devel¬ 
opment. Modern industrial production, transportation, and inter¬ 
national commerce, as well as the unprecedented accumulation of 
wealth, coincide widi the democratic movement. The very elabo¬ 
ration of die industrial and, consequently, the social processes, to¬ 
gether with the accumulation of economic means and international 
contacts, created new problems for the government under demo¬ 
cratic forms which had not been faced by the simpler civilizations 
of thousands of years of history. When we are inclined to be pessi¬ 
mistic about the future of social control, we should recall that the 
period in which democracy has been developing along experimen¬ 
tal lines is short and coincides with the age in which there were un¬ 
precedented governmental and social problems with which to deal. 
Government during that period in which personal control predom- 
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mated was a relatively simple matter. During the period of experi¬ 
mental democracy it has been complex^ thus facing completely new 
situations and new forces at every turn. 

There is no reason to assume that democracy has been perfect in 
Its operation. In fact, great injustices have been perpetrated in our 
historic past, and many are continued at the present time. Examples 
are numerous; some of the major ones are: (i) the discrimination 
against tire Negro; (2) failure to give adequate consideration to the 
interests of minority culture groups; (3) religious discrimination 
and oppression of minority religious groups, etc. 

These discriminations need, however, to be examined to under¬ 
stand tire operation of democracy, and in order to discover the cause 
of democracy’s weakness. It can be noted at die outset tirat in general 
these injustices, and others, are inevitable in a government by public 
opinion, for any social group is dominated by a social heritage, with 
its prejudices and intolerances growing out of a long histoiic past 
and developed under nondemocratic forces. These injustices are 
not more severe, and in most cases very much less so, than those 
practised under personal government, and there is always the possi¬ 
bility of readjusting public opinion and thereby ameliorating condi¬ 
tions. The minority oppressed groups in our history have in most 
instances arisen to a position of importance in American life. There¬ 
fore, democracy is always in die nature of an experiment, with the 
definite possibility that injustices enforced by public opinion will be 
relieved No such hope is present in totalitarian states, except by 
overthrow of the government itself. 

Among die discriminations and injustices in our democracy, the 
position of the Negro is perhaps the most significant. The Negro was 
imported into dris country at the beginning of American colonial 
history, at a time when slavery was accepted generally as a part of 
world economic policy. It was based upon a misconception of 
human relationship and inadequacy in the conception of the dignity 
of human personality. The Negro, therefore, was considered as 
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property without human rights, and out of this situation over two 
and one-half centuries there were built into die social heritage 
prejudice, stereotyped views, sentiment, and intolerance which have 
been basic in the formation of public opinion at the various stages of 
our history. The position of the Negro, therefore, at the present time 
IS not one of permanency, but is capable of solution. The amazing 
progress of the Negro since his enfranchisement is evidence of what 
the inevitable outcome must be, and this, we may say, in spite of the 
social force operating in the form of public opinion. As a matter of 
fact, Negroes have arisen to places of importance and leadership in 
every important profession, business, and calling during the eighty- 
odd years of dieir freedom, and there is increased opportunity, de¬ 
creasing restrictions, and declining prejudices We can, dicrefore, 
hopefully look forward to the time when the Negro will face life in 
America with no handicaps imposed because of race or previous 
history, 

We may note the same injustices with reference to minority 
culture groups, although many of die difficulties are not present in 
these groups because the color element does not appear. Here again 
we find the treatment of minority groups hinges upon die dominant 
culture, with all its traditions that were built up in the early period 
of American history when the population coming from Europe, 
dominated by class struggle and discrimination, sought to build a 
world where these conditions would be impossible. The very ideals 
basic to the struggle created social forces opposed to die just treat¬ 
ment of the hordes of people who later sought refuge upon our 
shores. There was built up accordingly a conception of die superi¬ 
ority of Anglo-Saxon civilization, and as the millions poured in 
from Southern and Eastern Europe, with a different cultural back¬ 
ground, the social forces operated to cause injusdces, discrimination, 
and intolerance which interfered with free democratic expression. 
While the general philosophy prevailed that America was the land 
for the oppressed of the Old World, we accepted the incoming 
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masses as inferiors and welcomed them as laborers who would 
perform the drudgery of our industries and take care of themselves. 
The result of this treatment was to perpetuate a culture within the 
dominant cultural pattern, with a growing intensity of prejudices 
and discriminations Out of diis situation have grown some of our 
most serious social problems. 

In spite of these discriminations in democratic institutions, we 
have moved forward steadily, so tliat one after another of the im¬ 
migrant groups have worked out, or are in process of working out, 
their problems, Since these are not fixed by autocratic controls, tliere 
IS every assurance that through the democratic experimental process 
discriminations will disappear and equality of opportunity will be 
provided. 

The same thing may be said essentially with reference to religious 
discrimination. The country was settled in the main by Protestant 
groups who found conditions in Europe oppressive and came to 
America with the ideal of a religious freedom. But religious free¬ 
dom meant to them Protestant religious freedom. With the coming 
of the Catholic and the Jew there had already grown up prejudice 
and intolerance, which created an unfavorable public opinion that 
prevented equality and freedom of religious expression. One of die 
most marked characteristics of tlie development of America has 
been the gradual disappearance of diis misunderstanding and the 
growth of tolerance and good will. The significant fact is tliat we 
have become conscious of the desirability of providing complete 
freedom of religious expression, and welcome different religious 
views as a healthy condition essential to democratic life. 

These are merely examples of democracy’s weaknesses, and they 
all root back Into a social heritage which, under some form of per¬ 
sonal control in Europe, developed a body of prejudices and stereo¬ 
typed views that formed the basis of our social life out of which the 
experiment in democracy was to grow. There was no way of ac¬ 
cepting part of the cultural heritage from the Old World and elim- 
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mating another part. Thus a heritage, which had been building for 
thousands of years under personal government, was transferred to 
America. There were imbedded in tlie folkways, mores, and senti¬ 
ments of the people all the traditions appropriate to personal control 
and inappropriate to democracy. Such a people could give only “lip 
service” to democracy and social control In other words, we found 
ourselves motivated by unusual zeal for democracy, with all the 
trappings in out social practice and heritage brought over from auto¬ 
cratic governments. The problem of democracy, therefore, is that of 
eradicating from our social life all diose forces inimical to the demo¬ 
cratic process. Specifically, we must eradicate through our education 
all those prejudices, whedicr they be religious, social, economic, 
racial, governmental, or educational, that interfere with or impede 
full control through public opinion. 

The fundamental condition of the democratic process is heteroge¬ 
neity as opposed to homogeneity of culture and practice. Creative- 
ness produces differences, and without free sway of die creative 
abilities no progress is possible in the cultural and spiritual realm 
Moreover, the creative spirit may be inhibited as much by public 
opinion, growing out of a rigid social heritage, as by an autocratic 
control of the social processes. Therefore, the hope of democracy 
hinges upon free and universal education earned on by experts who 
can view life objectively and thus, thiough leadership of youth, 
break down the prejudices that interfere with free development and 
expression of personality Education thus becomes the indispensable 
social force in the democracy, and upon it depends the future wel¬ 
fare. 



“EDUCATION” UNDER HITLER 


EDWARD J. KUNZER 

St, Lawrence Universtty 

The tragic sequence of events of tlic past few weeks in Europe has 
demonstrated the truth of the statements of drose writers who have 
insisted that the political, economic, and social philosophy of Nazi 
Germany, whose very essence is force, would end inevitably in the 
use of force. The education not only of the children and youth but 
of the adult population as well had left little doubt in the minds of 
those who had studied it that the present conflict could not have long 
been forestalled. A nation cannot teach hatred, sing die praises of 
the glory of wax, cultivate prejudice and contempt for tolerance and 
good will, and hope to further the cause of peace. A nation cannot 
be turned into a military encampment whose very atmosphere is 
permeated with a war psychosis and expect to develop sanity and 
morality. If peace, sanity, and morality could have evolved under 
such condidons, then what we believe of education would have to 
be scrapped. What is today is the result of an inexorable force, a 
concatenadon of events in which the political, social, and economic 
philosophy of Hitler and his government has been translated into 
reality; a reality which in no small measure has been achieved 
through education in its broadest and fullest sense. 

From a sociological point of view education is conceived as a proc¬ 
ess by which and through which behavior changes are brought 
about in die individual in relation to the group in which he lives 
and comes into contact,or the changes brought about in the behavior 
of the group itself. Education so conceived relates, therefore, not 
only to the changes widiin the individual or the group, but also 
changes in the social behavior as a result of interaction. In diis sense, 
then, education is closely identified widi social control.^ 

' See E George Payne, Readings w Educational Sociology (New York Ptenticc-Hall, Inc, 
i93‘()i Volume n,p 9, 
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If tins major premise is accepted then on the basis of what is hap¬ 
pening in present-day Germany, education can be conceived of as 
being primarily education for social control in the development of 
habits, knowledges, and attitudes for the ready adaptation and 
assimilation into the new society as defined by the Nadonal So¬ 
cialists under Hitler.’ 

In speaking of education it is wise to point out that included in 
this term are not only the strictly formal types which one encounters 
m the school, church, organized playgrounds, and coramumty 
centers, but likewise diose informal agencies which have a definite 
educational value, such as the family, play group, youth groups, 
neighborhood, community, commercial and industrial establish¬ 
ments, and those commercial agencies that have widespread edu¬ 
cational influence: the press, die theater, the motion picture, and tlie 
radio.’ If education is considered as including all of these various 
phases and if all of these educational agencies both formal and infor¬ 
mal can be controlled and regulated by the sovereign state to further 
Its own ends, then the importance of education as a factor of social 
control cannot be overemphasized. The leaders of the Nazi Govern¬ 
ment from the beginning were cognizant of the fact of the primary 
importance of education in popularizing the new state and in 
creating habits, knowledges, and attitudes conducive of loyalty to 
the state. As a result, practically all of tlie factors listed under edu¬ 
cation arc controlled directly or indirectly by the national govern¬ 
ment. “The whole function of all education is to create a Nazi.”* 

Space docs not permit an analysis of education in Germany on the 
broad basis outlined in the above paragraphs nor is it logical to in¬ 
terpret educational systems only in terms of academic curricula, etc. 
This study, therefore, of the present German educational system 
Will be founded on an analysis of the dominant social and political 
ideals which the school reflects, for the school epitomizes these for 

op, af , p lO 

pp lo-ii 

* Rcichsminisicr Rust> VocU^iicher Bcobachier, February 13, 1938 
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transmission and progressive development. An appreciation, there¬ 
fore, of the spiritual, cultural, and political forces outside the school 
matters even more than what goes on inside the school, for it must 
be admitted that what goes on inside can be but an expression of 
these outside forces. 

For this reason any national system of education cannot for long 
remain unresponsive to the demands of tlie political, social, and 
economic environment in which it develops and takes form. Edu¬ 
cational systems arc in fact colored far more by prevailing social and 
political concepts than by psychological tlieories or educational 
philosophies which attempt to deal with the individual as an isolated 
personality. To illustrate how closely political philosophies and 
educational theories are related one can find the underlying princi¬ 
ples of this present Nazi education in tlie handbook of National 
Socialism, Mem Kampf, which has been taken as the keynote of die 
general aims of education. In this delirious, emotional, pseudoscien¬ 
tific work are to be found Hitler’s directions for education: 

Education in a general way is to be the preparation for the later army 
service. The Army will then not need, as has hitherto been the case, to 
give the young man a grounding in the simplest exercises and rules 
it should rather change the young man, already physically perfect, into a 
soldier,, 

The State, through this realization [/ e, the development of the racially 
best elements (author)] has to direct its entire education primarily not at 
pumping in mere knowledge, but at the breeding of absolutely healtliy 
bodies Of secondary importance is the training of mental abilities But 
here again first of all is the development of the character, especially the 
promotion of will power and determination, connected with education 
for joyfully assuming responsibility, and only as the last thing, scientific 
schooling * 

The object of tlie educational philosophy expressed in the above 
quotations leaves no doubt in the mind of any one that the highest 

HWer, Mem Kampj (German edition^ p <^59) quoted in: Anonymoxis, ILducahon 
tn'Nasii Germany (London KuUurkampf Association, 1938) 

^ Adolf Hitler, Metn Kampf (New York. Rcynal and Hitchcock, 1939)1 p ^*3' 
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goal of Nazi education is to develop those attitudes, habits, and skills 
that will ensure perfect soldiers for the state, to the extent that it 
takes precedence over intellectual growth, 

Education as a social process is today more than ever before being 
organized, especially in dictator nations, on a national basis to fur¬ 
ther nationalistic ideologies. To ignore this fact and treat only the 
factors of subjects taught, etc., is to study education as if it developed 
in a social vacuum. Education exists for the purposes, needs, and 
ends that grow out of the national political and social life. 

Today education in Nazi Germany exists only to further the Nazi 
ideology of tlie creation of a subservient mass completely amenable 
to the dictates of the state, for German education today is founded 
on the Hegelian philosophy of state which is the direct antithesis of 
a democratic ideal. The state, according to the Hegelian theory, rep¬ 
resents the realization of reason and justice in social life; in a word, 
the state alone, as an idealized entity superior to the individuals who 
make it up, has a mission and a destiny to fulfill and has, therefore, 
the right to organize that system of education that will realize its 
Kultur. The state as such is an Uebermensch, a superbeing, which 
exists not for the welfare of the citizens who make it up but rather 
they exist for die welfare of the state. Complete subservience, un¬ 
questioning obedience to constituted authority is the highest “good ” 

It IS indeed our pride that wc (Hitler youth) are not an institution of 
the State for youth but an organization of youth for the State. 

Youth has no rights, it has only a duty—a duty greater than right.^ 

In such a scheme, there is no place for individualism, and the state, 
conscious of its great ends, has die right to make the individual over 
according to the pattern which it considers best for its own preser¬ 
vation, a pattern determined by those who know and can interpret 
its mission and destiny to the people concerned. In a word, today it 
is Hitler who is acting as interpreter of the new German Spirit, 

^ Baldur von Schiiacli, Hitlerjugend, October 28, 1935 
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To those who still retain some faith in liberalism, democracy, and 
world peace this new German spirit is disturbing because it dem¬ 
onstrates that die cult of hatred and revenge and conquest exercises 
a far greater influence than the cult of positive ideals. Erika Mann 
has aptly called the German system of education the “School for 
Barbarians,” for its deliberate intention is to warp die pliable minds 
of Geiman children and youtli into die monstrous Nazi pattern. 

To all free communities and all freedom-loving peoples the ques¬ 
tion, therefore, of nationalism’s challenge to education resolves 
Itself into this: whether the sta te exists as an organizadon to promote 
the free, moral, and intellectual development of the individual or 
whether it seeks to preserve and perpetuate itself by molding all 
individuals to the same pattern based on aims and objectives that 
are not only unsound but unsocial. 

Hitler has set himself up as die dove of peace and behind a mask 
of righteous self-mdignation has railed and bombastically shouted 
against the “warmongers” of other nations. Yet the whole political 
philosophy of present-day Germany is founded on the principle of 
dedicating education to the purpose of molding German youth into 
warriors of the state. This is not idle chatter, for the political aims of 
the nation And expression in the aims and purposes of the school. 

It IS precisely our German people . . who need that suggestive force 
that lies in self-confidence But this self-confidence has to be instilled into 
the young fellow citizen from childhood on His entire education and 
development has to be directed at giving him the conviction of being 
absolutely superior to the others. With this physical force and skill he has 
again to wm the belief in the invincibility of his entire nationality For 
what once led the German army to victory was the sum of confidence 
which the individual and all common had in their leader.® 

The subjects to be taught must be built up according to these view¬ 
points; education must be arranged systematically in such a way as to 
make the young man upon leaving school not half a pacifist, democrat, 
or something of that kind, but a genuine German.® 

* Me/n Reynal and Hitcl'cock, of 6i8 

’ Ibid, p 635 
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The basic principles of the military education of the young Ger¬ 
man outlined by Hitler in Mein Kampf are expanded by Professor 
Baumler of Berlin University who is chief director of the mtellectual 
and political education of the Nazi party. 

For the first time in our history unity has been achieved between politi¬ 
cal leadership and the armed forces. Today the soldier and the civil 
servant no longer stand in isolation as the ‘'State,^’ The whole people is 
called up for service. Pre-war patriotism is not enough—^nor the pre-war 
idea of citizenship, nor the conception of the soldier as ‘*the peaceful 
burgher mobilized.” National Socialism has changed the citizen into a 
man conscious of his country and the “peaceful burgher mobilized” into 
a person mentally equipped and prepared at all times to bear arms In 
Hitler’s Reich, arms are not the sign of the State's power, but the living 
expression o£ the readiness to fight of the whole people Readiness to bear 
arms ts the basis of the whole structure of our national being 

In the epoch of universal military preparedness, more is expected of the 
teacher than merely the awal^entng of pride and enthusiasm for aims. 
Teachers share the duty of educating our children to become fine Ger¬ 
mans. This necessitates enthusiasm being deepened to political under¬ 
standing; upon political understanding following understanding of the 
necessity of arms. Political understanding is only to be won by under¬ 
standing the political acts of the Fuhrer.“ 

This hardly sounds as though the leaders of the German Reich 
were preparing the youth to carry the olive branch or engage in 
practices of any international humanitarian purpose. 

Following next perhaps in its effect upon education in Germany 
is the political theory that Germany to be great once again must 
“preserve its racial purity/' In his avidity to keep the Germans ra¬ 
cially pure Hitler has layed the foundations for an era of barbarism, 
hate, and persecution such as has not been witnessed in the civilized 
world since the Inquisition. 

“In this world human culture and civilization are inseparably 
bound up with the existence of the Aryan/’"^This statement brought 

Education in Nazi Germany, op ett lo, 

“ Metn Kampj, Heyjial and Hitchcock, op ciL, p, 581 
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with It the persecution and hatred of the Jews, The school and other 
educational agencies again became diechief instriimentfor the mass 
exploitation of prejudice of the young and served to give the more 
mature (in age) an outlet for their feelings of resentment or violence 
which might othciwise have turned against the government. The 
tragedy of this aspect of education is that the child, in and out of 
school, is nurtured in vindictiveness and hate. The common factors 
of decency, kindness, and tolerance, which all of us feel aie worthy 
ideals, are despised as the ideals to which only the weak subscribe. 
The Jew is held up to the children of Germany as the target for this 
racial hatred and vindictiveness. Needless to say, all tlie forces of 
education are marshaled for the puipose of inculcating hatred of 
the Jews and the Nazis’ particular brand of race dieones Few who 
have read reports coming out of Germany can have any doubt about 
the insidious and barbaric treatment of the Jews. As devastating 
to the Jews themselves, however, is the effect that this type of “edu¬ 
cation” is having upon the “Aryan” children of Germany who in¬ 
evitably must be debased by the very acts for which they are now 
applauded by the Nazis, It is small consolation to those Jews who 
have suffered and are suffering to say that no greater crime has been 
perpetrated by the leaders of a sovereign state than that which extols 
cruelty, bigotry, and hate while at thesame time deploring brotherly 
love, tolerance, and good will. 

The following governing principles for “racial instiuction” in all 
German schools were set down in an order issued by the Minister of 
Education, Dr. Rust: 

.. Racial instruction is to begin with the youngest pupils (six years of 
age) in accordance with the Fuhrer’s instruction that "no boy oi girl 
should leave school without complete knowledge of the necessity and 
meaning of blood purity,” 

Scholars must be made acquainted with the most impoitant results of 
research in problems of heredity., . The dangers of race-mingling with 
alien groups, especially non-European elements, must be portrayed with 
emphasis, because all iiiter-mixture with races of alien physical and 
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mental types means treason against one’s own mission and ultimately de¬ 
cline. World history is to be portrayed as the history of racially deter¬ 
mined peoples The racial idea leads to the rejection of democracy or 
"other equalizing tendencies” (specified as pan-Europa or international 
civilization) and strengthens understanding for the leadership idea “ 

Tlie phrase “racial instruction” and diat which follows appear 
innocuous at first glance rn type but, since the principles of race have 
been put into practice, all of its sinister implications have been dem¬ 
onstrated, Every description of liate, greed, vice, and cunning is 
attributed to the Jews. Thinking parents and those concerned with 
what the outcome of tiiis instruction will be arc filled with dismay 
and horror at die type of literature considered suitable text material 
for young minds. Even the Sturmer, a paper diat in any other na¬ 
tion would be banned for its obscenity or forced to cease because of 
libel, is read, studied, and reported on in the schools by children 
between the ages of six and fourteen. 

In die closed world diat is Germany, Germans learn only those 
things which careful planning permits them to learn. Under the 
giuse of a benevolent liberator of his people, Hitler has led them 
into despotic subjection and through creating a closed corporation 
of the mind he has shaped, in line widi his philosophy, a nation of 
anti-intellectual automatons whose main purpose seems to be the 
will to destroy. 

The authonn an article more dian a year ago ventured theopimon. 
diat tlie ideals which German youth, were given in the closed world 
of their national totalitarian state would prove not only unsound 
and unsocial but inimical as well to the welfare of that nation and 
the world in general.” The record speaks for itself. 

Reported in The Lovdan Timcf, January 29,1935 

Edward } Kunzer, "The Youth of Nazi Germany,” The Journal of Educational Sociology, 
It 6 (February 1938), pp 34^—350 
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The extent to which the propaganda machinery of a country has 
been brought under the control of one organization or of a group of 
related organizations is a useful measure of the degree to which 
absolutism dominates it, and of the extent to which democracy has 
been eliminated. Fascist Germany illustrates how propaganda is 
used both to bring a dictator into power and to aid him in main¬ 
taining and extending that power. In Germany the propaganda 
which helped convince the people of the efficiency of the National 
Socialist solution for the country’s political and economic problems 
was reinforced by an army of storm troops that weakened opposition 
through terrorism. Such methods made difficult and dangerous the 
promulgation of competing propagandas. 

Since the advent of the National Socialists the power of the agen¬ 
cies of propaganda has been intensified and coordinated so that all 
avenues of communication-press, school, radio, motion picture, 
and even the church—must carry but one propaganda to the public 
mind, must express one will, one voice, one opinion. Hence the 
Hider regime has, in common with other fascist countries, estab¬ 
lished a system wherein authority flows from die top down; and 
from the people comes blind, instant, unquestioning obedience. In 
the pages that follow, the propaganda which aided the National 
Socialists in winning support, which helps them keep the support 
of a majority of the people today, is analyzed under the seven com¬ 
mon propaganda devices,* 

^ Based In large part on Propaganda Analysis, May 1938. by special permission of the Insti- 
tute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc , 13:1 Morningside Drive, New York City, 

^ First suggested in November 1937 Ncfvs Letter of the Institute for Propaganda Analysis 
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I. NAME CALLING 

"Name calling" ts a device to make us form a judgment without 
examining the evidence on which it should be based. Here the 
propagandist appeals to our hate and feat. 

Inasmuch as die first task of the National Socialists was to destroy 
simultaneously all trade unions as well as all liberal democratic 
institutionSj it was necessary to make the people believe that these 
were devilish inventions, cleverly designed by malicious persons to 
ruin the German people This they sought to accomplish by assert¬ 
ing with endless repetition diat these institutions were similar in 
structure and mood to those of communism. They then painted 
communism in terms so lurid as to horrify even the skeptical. With 
people convinced diat communism (often used by the Nazis as 
synonymous with the Weimar Republic) had been forced on them 
by a “degenerate” and “malicious” cabal of “alien enemies” to create 
their misery, they could dien rally all good Germans around the 
Fuehrer, who promised to protect his people by waging relentless 
war on these “enemies of Germany.” This picture was widely ac¬ 
cepted and was supported by a complete mythology in which the 
Jews, communism, and liberalism or democracy were held to be the 
major evil influences from which the National Socialists saved 
Germany, 

“Liberals” are classified as weak, insipid, vacillating, temporizing, 
and unprincipled. To be a “liberal” or to believe in the “stupid 
doctrine of equality” fostered by “Jewish-mvented democracy” is to 
be a hly-livered “red.” “Jewish democracy” is opposed to the “true 
democracy,” which Hitler claims to have established. 

Nazi propagandists supercharge words with feeling and emotion 
in order to give diem greater force in name calling The same super¬ 
charging is applied to the “virtue woids” which they employ in the 
glittering-generalities devices. Many of these words derive their 
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virtue from the immense reservoir of honesty, decency, good work¬ 
manship, good will, line imagery, and rich emotionalism of the 
German people. Others are given significant new meanings. 

2. GLITTERING GENERALITIES 

"Glittering generalities" is a device by which the propagandist 
identifies his program with virtue by use of "virtue words" Here 
he appeals to our emotions of love, generosity, and brotherhood. 

Much that is to the interest of those who control tlie regime is 
praised in terms of the “community good” and “comradeliness ” 
To the same end there is considerable talk about subjecting all “nar¬ 
row” and “selfish” interests to die "welfare of the community." 
Such words as “labor” and “sacrifice” are given additional “virtue” 
by ceremonials and dramatic awards.* 

The most sweeping generality is that conveyed by die word Voll{ 
(folk or people). The Vol}{, after purging itself of Jewish blood, is 
to return to the true Germanic tradition of the Middle Ages, To 
lend authority to diis theory a “biological mydiology” has had to be 
invented, and is now proclaimed by professors appointed to univer¬ 
sity chairs for that purpose. Thus, we see the card-stacking and 
testimonial devices used to strengthen an application of the glit¬ 
tering-generalities device. The regime utilizes die word “science” 
to sanction practices, policies, beliefs, and races which it wants 
approved. From "science” it obtained approval for the destruction 
of all opposition and of all “Marxist liberal culture.” 

Other generalities are effective in appealing to special groups. 
The farmers have been heartened to endure the poor return from 
their toil by a whole magnificat, written on the theme of Blut und 
Boden (blood and soil), They are told that they are “of the glorious 
peasant state,” and each householder is given the honored title of 
Bauer, if he can prove freedom from Jewish blood from January i, 

®This IS one o£ the many examples o£ how two or more of the common propaganda devices 
can be used in comblmCion Here ihe glittcring-gcneriluics device is combined with the 
band-wagon and transfer devices, 
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1800. “Bauer honor** ties him to the land and prevents him from 
changing his occupation or residence. The flattery, the insignia, and 
the verbal consolations offered to workers on tlie land have their 
parallels in those offered to industrial laborers. 

The present internal conflict between the General Army Staff and 
the newly created Brown Shirts still further illustrates the influence 
of appealing to special groups. Since tlie early days of Bismarck top 
honors have gone to the General Staff; it is with bitterness and 
resentment that they have seen their priority usurped by the party 
leaders. Many predict that this animosity will lead to the overthrow 
of Hitlerism. 

3. TRANSFER 

"Transfer" ts a device by which the propagandist carries over the 

authority, sanction, and prestige of something we respect and 

revere to something he would have us accept. 

Something approaching deification of Chancellor Hitler is an 
outstanding example of this device. Nazi propagandists seek to 
establish him as a quasi divinity and to transfer to him the religious 
feelings of the German people, then to transfer from him the 
“divine” sanction to the policies, practices, beliefs, and hatreds 
which he espouses. Some party spokesmen and supporters refer to 
Hitler in terms like those applied to Christ. However, the pressure 
exerted to force the acceptance of the Fuehrer as a modern savior 
has been resisted by those church leaders who have recognized in 
the Nazi movement a conflict with Christianity, a conflict admitted 
by tile more outspoken National Socialists Despite tliis opposition 
Nazi leaders have had great success in capturing religious feeling 
and in establishing Hitler as a divinity embodying die traditions 
of the old German folklore. 

Pope Pms XI, in his encyclical on Germany, March 14, 1937, 
stressed the point when he wrote; 

Beware, Venerable Brethren, of the growing abuse in speech and writ- 
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ing, o£ using the thrice holy name of God as a meaningless label for a 
more or less capricious form of human search and longing. 

When members of the Roman Catholic Church and of Protestant 
churches are not sufficiently influenced by the attempt to transfer 
their allegiance from the church beliefs which they have held to the 
beliefs “coordinated” with those of the state, more direct means of 
persuasion are used: intimidation and concentration camps. 

Baldur von Schirach, Nazi youth leader, wrote for the youth of 
Germany tliis prayer: 

Adolf Hitler, we believe in Thee. Without Thee we would be alone. 
Through Thee we are a people. Thou hast given us the great experience 
of our youth, comradeship Thou hast laid upon us the task, the duty, and 
the responsibility. Thou hast given us Thy Name {Hitlerjugend), the 
most beloved Name that Germany has ever possessed. We speak it with 
reverence, we bear it with faith and loyalty Thou canst depend upon us, 
Adolf Hitler, Leader and Standard-Bearer. The Youth is Thy Name. 
Thy Name is the Youth. Thou and the young millions can never be 
sundered.* 

The prestige and authority of God arc used to sanction the 
National Socialist party, its foreign policy of military expansion,' 
and its domestic policy of bending to its will labor, agriculture, 
business, and all ideals, including those of Christianity. The Catholic 
Church, in particular, is attacked, though 30,000,000 of the 75,000,000 
Germans were members of the Church. Catholicism is said to 
be competing with Nazism as a religion and educational agency; 

* Robert A Drady^ The Sptnl and Simcfure o} German Tascism (New York’ The Vikmg 
Press, 1937), pp 196-197. 

® Note Hitler’s reference in hts speech at Linz, Upper Austria {The New York Times, March 
13 > 1938)^ to the taking of Austria as a “divine commission” and this quotation from his 
Vienna speech {tbid„ April lo, 1938) ^‘1 beheve it was God’s will to send this Austrian boy 
to the Reich and to permit him to return as a mature man to reunite the two great sections of 
the German people. , Within three days the Lord struck the former rulers of this country. 
Everything that has happened must have been pre-ordaincd by Divine Will ** At Danzig 
(September ig, 1939) Hiller proclaimed Divine support of German conquest of Poland 
(Nckv Yori{ HeraJd-T}ibu7ie, September 20, 1939)1 “With hoisc and man and wagon, the 
Lord defeated them " 
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it IS “foreign” “international,” “communistic,” “Jewish,” and 
“wealthy 

Attempts are made to divert the attention of the industrial worker 
from the declining purchasing power of his labor and from the 
facts of his exploitation by transferring by songs, processions, and 
rituals the feelings aroused in his breast to a sense of pride in the 
“dignity of labor.” 

Love of the home and motherhood are similarly exploited to 
encourage women to accept the form of living which the National 
Socialist program requires of them. Children are made responsive 
to military ideals by transferrmg to these ideals the child’s love of 
adventure. 

For children the transfer device most frequently employed is the 
symbol of the Nazi hero—especially in his role of soldier. Manliness 
is identified with the glory of the party and is used as a means of 
encouraging in German boys an attitude of superiority toward 
women and a belief in the doctrine of militarism and anti-Semitism. 
Words and symbols appertaining to war have been endowed with a 
glorious sense to make war appear heroic and thrilling. Little chil¬ 
dren know and give the Hitler salute. Toy soldiers, tanks, machine 
guns, and simplified battle instructions abound everywhere—sym¬ 
bols to transfer sanction to the later use of real tanks and machine 
guns.’ 

4. TESTIMONIAL 

The "tesiimomal" is a device to mal{e us accept anything from a 
patent medicine or a cigarette to a program of national policy. 

From the fact that “the Fuehrer knows the goal and knows the 
direction,” it follows that his is the supreme testimonial. No author- 

* S, K Padover, "Nazi Scapegoat Number 2," Formn, February 1938; also in Reader’s Digest, 
February 1939 

Ralph Thurston, "Under the Nazi Christinas Trcc,’‘ 'New iiepubhc, December 25, 
I 935 > PP 193^194 Education as part of the propaganda program is described elsewhere in 
this issue 
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ity and no adjustment which does not follow from or accord with 
his can be right. No specialist knows better than he, no recom¬ 
mendation can be better than his. He can deny even the authority 
of science. Only the conclusions of “German science” as approved 
by the Fuehrer may be accepted. When die conclusions of science 
do not accord with his wishes, as in genetics, a new science has to be 
invented (card stacking); its prestige then has to be established by 
his testimonial,’ So also with the ai ts Only diat art which is ap¬ 
proved by the Fuehrer and his subordinates as German art may be 
accepted by the German people.* So also does he decree how men 
and women shall live dieir lives. The kind of life which has die 
Fuehrer’s approval is that which is surrendered to the state. In diis 
Hitler IS the arbiter; his approval is the supreme testimonial, 

5. plain folks 

"Plain folks" IS a device used by politicians, labor leaders, business 
men, and even by ministers and educatois to win our confidence 
by appearing to be people lika ourselves—"just plain folks among 
the neighbors" 

At the same time that die Fuehrer is canonized, an attempt is 
made to transform him into a “man of the people ’’ In this, the prop¬ 
agandists are greatly assisted by his habits, for he effects ordinary 
clothes, wears no medals odier than his simple Iron Cross, eats plain 
food and that sparingly, and leads a quiet, secluded life. He is pic¬ 
tured as a man of the people meeting plain folks in their ordinary 
walks of life, enjoying with them their simple work and pleasures. 
Hitler himself makes the same appeal to his people. He is no longer 
a plain man but a common soldier In Kis address to the Reichstag 
(September i, 1939) he declared.’* 

® Bradjr, op at, "TJie New Nazi Sciences,** pp 46-52 

^ See Olin Downes in The NcfU Y£)r/( Times, April 3, 1938 “ Tt remains a fact that an 
absolute dictatorship of the sort now practised in such cxtcnbivc areas of the world overseas 
(Germany, Italy, and Russia) is nothing but destructive to creative thought in any field 
Facts in Ret/icto, I 6, p 4 Published by the German Library of Information 
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I myself am today as ready as I once was to make every personal sacri¬ 
fice I expect no more of any German than what I for four years was 
voluntarily prepared to do There shall be no privations in Germany 
which I myself will not immediately endure My whole life from now on 
belongs still more exclusively to my people I now do not want to be any¬ 
thing but the first soldier of the German Reich I, therefore, again put on 
the uniform which once had been most sacred and dearest to me. It will 
be taken off only after victory or death. 

The simplest peasant and the most untutored servant girl feel that 
he IS talking directly to diem. As he speaks^ they seem to relive with 
him his terrible experiences in the war and his poverty-stricken 
postwar days Just as one of the most powerful appeals of the figure 
of Christ for the poor of all ages is his lowly origin and his expres¬ 
sions of sympadiy for humble people, so the National Socialists 
attempt to capitalize on Hitler’s early career. Jesus, a carpenter^ 
is the Messiah of the Christian world; Hitler, a house painter, is the 
savior of Germany. However, to judge by what Hitler has written 
in his book, Mem Kampf, he appears to have little sympathy but 
much contempt for the broad masses. Miriam Beard says 

, . He (Hitler) will not be squeamish about his methods “Whenever 
people fight for their existence all questions of humanity or esthetics fall 
away to nothing.’* Mercy is a vain illusion, he informs us on page 267 of 
the original, cut from the translation, “in a world . in which Force is 
forever mistress over the weak** and m which "Nature does not know** it 

The real sting is taken from his (Hitler*s) remarks on labor. His inten¬ 
tion to "free economic life from the influences of the mass** is omitted. 

In this case, as in that of the other propaganda devices discussed 
in this paper, the element of misrepresentation of fact is consider¬ 
able, although It IS not always predominant The device which 
plays the most important part in National Socialist propaganda is, 
therefore, "stacking the cards'^ for or against beliefs or facts which 
the National Socialists wish either to encourage or to suppress 

^'"Hitler Unc'^purgated Deletions from Mem Kampf ,in Pierre van Paassen, editor, 
Nazism An Assault on Civthzatwn (New York Harrison Smith and Robert Haas, 1934)1 
pp 268, 272 
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6. CAM) STACKING 

“Card stacking" is a device tn which the propagandist employs 
all the arts of deception to win our support for himself, hts group, 
nation, race, policy, practice, belief, or ideal. He stacks the cards 
against the truth. He uses underemphasis and overemphasis to 
dodge or evade facts. 

The misrepresentation of facts works in two ways. On die one 
hand, there is a rigorously enforced censorship, backed by an 
elaborate spy system and the constant threat of concentration 
camps. By this means the regime can suppress facts, prevent discus¬ 
sion and expression of discontent and opposition. This largely 
accounts for the fact that many visitors on returning from Ger¬ 
many report that they have heard no expression of discontent. On 
the other hand, the regime has freedom to give publicity to false¬ 
hoods. Hitler” approves such duplicity in Mem Kampf (deleted 
from the English translation) when he writes: 

“ . Propaganda . does not have to seek objectively for the truth so 
far as it favors an opponent... but exclusively has to serve our interests ” 
It must adopt every device of slander that ingenuity can suggest* “when¬ 
ever our propaganda permits for a single moment die shimmer of an 
appearance of right on the other side, it has been laid a foundation for 
doubt in the right of our cause , especially among a people that so 
sutlers from objectivity-mania as the GermanI” 

The duplicity associated with the Reichstag fire and the spirit 
of the resultant “trial” is reflected in the announcements of foreign 
policy from Wilhelmstrasse. Treaties and pronouncements are 
often regarded as instruments useful to placate, appease, or even de¬ 
ceive other governments. After categorical denials of German inter¬ 
ference in Spam, official recognition was given Franco, and Hitler 
made the statement that German troops were in Spain not only to 
“protect” her from “communism” but also to keep open for Ger¬ 
many access to ores and other raw materials. 
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In line with this policy was the destruction of books and papers 
that contained “dangerous thoughts.” Public and private libraries, 
bookstores, ofi&ccs, and reference files were searched for “red,” “com¬ 
munist,” “Jewish” literature—^literature which includes the works of 
Helen Keller, fimile Zola, Marcel Proust, H. G. Wells, Thomas and 
Heinrich Mann, Arnold Swcign, Albert Einstein, Jacob Wasscr- 
mann, along with Karl Marx, Friedrich Engels, Lenin, and Stalin. 
Such books fed great fires in public squares throughout the country. 
Quotations from some of these works were taken out of their con¬ 
text and presented to the public as examples of how these authors 
have been “poisoning the community” with “filth” and “lies ” The 
“Aryan” treatises attacking “enemy lies” are widely circulated as 
substitutes; but those attackmg Stalin and communism have since 
been suppressed as a result of the Nazi-Russian pacts. 

An analysis of parallel news reports in German and foreign 
papers offers examples of the effective use of card stacking by tlie 
controlled press. For instance, Niemoeller’s release by the court was 
announced but his rcarrest by the secret police was not. Convictions 
of Roman Cadiolics for “immoral practices” were published; ac¬ 
quittals were “played down.” Although the Minister for Church 
Affairs, Herr Hans Kerri, announced that more than eight thou¬ 
sand Catholic religious leaders were or had been under arrest, he 
did not publish the fact that only about forty-nine had been con¬ 
victed of immoral actions. Similarly, many crimes of individual Jews 
arc publicized, but no publicity is given to ways in which German 
Jews have served their country No intimation, for example, is made 
of the fact that 12,000 Jews died for Germany in the World War; 
or that, despite official discouragement, approximately the same 
proportion of Jews as of gentiles served in tlie German army and 
navy.” 

For a summary of shitisrirs relating- to the number and positions of Jews m Germany, ree 
Schuman, op at, pp 316-318, and Mildred Wertheimer, “The Jews in the Third Reich.," 
Voragf) PoJ/ry Assoewhon Jleports, 0933 }i pp ^.cconhng to Gertnan ccosvs 

figures in 1925, professing Judaists constituted o 9 per cent of the total population of 
62,.^ 10,619 
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In addition to influencing the German people in the direction 
desired by the dictator, the falsehoods inherent in card stacking 
arouse hatreds which have the effect of rallying the people against 
the supposed enemy or peril. With difficulty and dexterity the Nazi 
press has explained the Gcrman-Russian Treaty. Nazis have never 
opposed Communism in Russia; only “international communism” 
IS to be resisted. The superficiality and Inconsistency of propaganda 
is startlingly illustrated in the following contrasting statements. 
The first was made before the Reichstag on February 20,1938; the 
second was made at Danzig following die fraternization of Russian 
and Nazi soldiers at Brest-Litovsk but eighteen months later. 

There is only one state with which we have never sought close relation¬ 
ships and with which we do not want to have any close relationships. I 
mean Soviet Russia. We must look upon Bolshevism as upon the destruc¬ 
tive qualities of human nature and wc do so even more than before 

We have found it in the best interests of both our nations to have an 
understanding with each other Russia remains what it is and Germany 
will remain what it is But both regimes see clearly that neither the Rus¬ 
sian nor the German regimes want to sacrifice even a single man for the 
interests of the Western democracies. 

The name calling has been shifted from communism and Russia 
to democracy and the “war-mongermg English.” 

7. BAND WAGON 

The "band wagon” is a device to maJ{e us follow the ctowd, to 
accept the propagandist’s program en masse. Here his theme is 
“Everybody's doing it” His techniques range jrom those of medi¬ 
cine show to dramatic spectacle 

One of the great unifying principles adopted by the National 
Socialists is diat of hate. Among the passages deleted from the Eng¬ 
lish version of Mein Kampf, Hitler has written:’* 

. Hate IS more lasting than dislike, and the thrusting power for the 
Beard, op, ch , p, 267 
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mightiest upheavals on this earth has at all times come less from scientific 
recognition than from a fanaucism that fills the souls of the masses and in 
a forward-driving hysteria” {uorwaertsjagenden Hysteric) 

In accordance with this principle Jews, communists, liberals, and 
democrats became objects of hatred and scapegoats that could be 
made to suffer for the people’s distress. Unity is further encouraged 
by patriotic demonstrations. Typical in tliese are gigantic crowds 
of people, massed ranks of uniformed troops, bands playing patri¬ 
otic and martial airs, voices declaiming from a hundred mechanical 
mouths, ecstatic marchers carrying flickering torches, their resinous 
smoke blending into the darkness, flags and swastikas everywhere. 
This IS the National Socialist equivalent of "bread and circuses.” 
To bring all Germans upon the National Socialist band wagon, the 
party propagandists play continuously upon the common fears, 
hatreds, prejudices, aspirations, and traditions. All propaganda de¬ 
vices culminate in diis one. Not to get on the German fascist band 
wagon IS the gravest heresy, tantamount to treason. This largely 
accounts for reports of nearly 100 per cent “Yes” votes in all Nazi 
plebiscites 

TO WHAT END ALL THIS PROPAGANDA ? 

Prophesies are hazardous. We do not know the future of German 
Fascism When Hitler wrote his book, Mem Kampf, he stated as 
objectives so many goals which since have been attained that the 
book IS often called the blueprint of German Fascism, Hitler has 
written • “A State which ,. devotedly fosters its best racial elements 
IS bound one day to become Master of the Earth (Herr der Erde) 

Physical, political, economic, and cultural expansion is still the 
major activity of the National Socialists. Hitler’s program is as im¬ 
pressive as the Berhn-to-Bagdad objective of the former Kaiser. 
When expansion could be obtained without fighting, as in Austria 
and Czecho-Slovakia, by mere threat of military attack, with ac- 


Quoted by Beard, op at , p 258 
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quiescence, support, or approval of politicians, statesmen, and 
groups in other states, there was simply the peaceful yielding to 
German Fascist occupation or domination. When war was neces¬ 
sary, German troops goose-stepped into Poland. 

Preceding such occupation or domination was subversive then 
open propaganda to make the people receptive to fascism and to 
win the support of those groups and individuals, including high 
public officials, who expect advantages from German Fascism and 
those who have been made to fear the consequences of resistance. 
In this connection, however, a word of warning: We must guard 
against assuming that Geiraan Fascism or any other variety of fas¬ 
cism arises from propaganda alone. German Fascism came into 
being not primarily because of Hitler’s masterful skill as a propa¬ 
gandist but because conditions of unemployment, impoverishment, 
despair, anger, and resentment were such in Germany that any per¬ 
son or group offering salvation in terms sufficiently appealing could 
have influenced profoundly the political and economic decisions of 
die German people. Hitler was sufficiently appealing. With the 
financial support of certain individuals and the intrigues and in¬ 
competencies of men like von Papen and Hindenburg, fascism be¬ 
comes a reality. The Germans, traditionally nationalistic and 
arrogantly proud, were defeated, humiliated, crippled, and de¬ 
graded by the World War. Nazi ideology first made them racially 
superior, the Nazi politics and force proved their right as a world 
power and revealed again their interrupted “destiny." It was a com¬ 
bination of economic breakdown, governmental weakness, frus¬ 
trated morale, and propaganda which made pre-Nazi Germany 
ready for fascism A similar combination could bring fascism else¬ 
where. 

Propaganda has no meaning and hence no effectiveness except 
in terms of life conditions of people—their needs, fears, hatreds, 
loves, aspirations, prejudices, and traditions These affect propa- 
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ganda as much as propaganda affects people.*” National Socialist 
propaganda is based on the hatreds, fears, aspirations, and traditions 
of the German people. That explains its success—that, together with 
the fact that most of the German people and doubtless many of the 
Nazi propagandists themselves were unable to analyze, evaluate, 
and appraise the Nazi propaganda and its possible consequences. 
Whether Hitler or liis fellow Nazis were sincere or insincere, rack¬ 
eteers or honest men, is not a matter of prime importance. What is 
of importance is that they won to their cause honest, earnest men 
and women who in their turn became zealous and effective propa¬ 
gandists for National Socialism. Some of them, like Niemoeller, 
came to see that National Socialism (German Fascism) actually was 
destructive of the Germany of their hopes and aspirations, there¬ 
fore, they broke with the Nazis and lost dieir liberty or their lives. 
The process of such disillusionment may be slow or negligible be¬ 
cause the regime has a monopoly of propaganda. 

Card stacking must be used constantly by the National Socialists 
to prevent Germans and the rest of the world from knowing sig- 
nifican't facts about German Fascism. In this connection, note the 
proposal by Dr. Otto Dietrich,” Reich press chief, for press non- 
aggression pacts, providing for governmental control of printed 
and spoken words in all nations negotiating such treaties with 
Germany. 

Once the German Fascists obtain power over another nation, we 
sec pressure exerted, as in Austria, Sudetenland, Slovakia, and 
Poland, to bring the press and all channels of communication under 
totalitarian control, and to silence all critics. In order to save their 
lives and positions, some editors, writers, clergymen, teachers, busi¬ 
ness men, farmers, and others, who might be adversely critical, 
yield to pressure. By so doing they become part of the totalitarian 

William Graham Sumner, 'Fo}}iways (Boston Ginn and Company, 1906) j Chapter I 
” See The "New york. Times, March 8, 1938 
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propaganda systcm—they lend themselves to its pressure to silence 
editors, teachers, and clergymen. Courageous educators are re¬ 
moved fiom their teaching posts, independent editors from their 
desks, and forthright clergymen and priests from their pulpits.” 

The eftectiveness of fascist propaganda at home and abroad has 
placed the democracies on the defensive.They are discovering the 
extensive deliberate spread of Nazi propaganda within their own 
borders(Some 800 organizations m tliis country are disseminat¬ 
ing fascist propaganda.) To be consistent with their principles, the 
democracies cannot hale tlie invasion of ideas and feelings by force 
or by legislation. They may protect themselves only by education 
and leason. Thus, we find increasing interest m education for 
tolerance.” (All public schools in New York City now teach toler¬ 
ance, following an order of die Superintendent of Schools, and 
many teach resistance to propaganda—15,000 pupils in 600 schools, 
and 3,000 teachers, use Institute for Propaganda Analysis teaching 
materials.) Most American newspapers have emphasized their free¬ 
dom, referring in all reports to dictators’ newspapers as “the con¬ 
trolled press” long before war censorships began. Increasing num- 

^See The New Yor\ Times, March 28, 1938, for an account of Edward Y Ilartshorne's 
study of the effect of the Nazi dictatorship on German education, in which he shows that of 
the 1,684 professors who have been dismissed by ihc National Socialists almost 900 were 
released for being Jewish, Catholic, or "poliDcally unreliable,*' and more than 700 others 
Were dismissed for no known cause. 

“ "The Attack on Democracy,” Institute of Propaganda Analysis I^ews Letter, January i, 
1939 

Alvin Johnson, "The Rising Tide o£ Anti-Semitism," Swuey Gtapktc, February 1939, 
especially pp 113-116 

"Father Coughlin, His **VQCts'* and Argfements (New York, The General Jewish Council, 

1939) 

Joachim Joesten, Rats w the Laidcr (New York* G P Putnam's Sons, 1939) Nazi propa¬ 
ganda and intrigue in Denmark 
The Dies* Committee Reports 

John L Spivak, Secret Armies' The New Technique of Nazi Warfaie (New York Modern 
Age Books, 1939) 

Adventures m IntercuUural'Education (New York Progressive Education Association Com¬ 
mission, 1938), 

Immigrants Americans All, radio broadcasts, United States Oflice of Education and 
Commission on IntercuUural Education, Progressive Education Association 
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bers of popular magazines, motion pictures, plays, and forums are 
developing similar resistance patterns to Nazi propaganda. 

Recently the democracies have taken the offensive, m invading 
Germany with radio news reports and interpretations, apparently 
with some success. Time magazme (January 30,1939, page 22)re- 
ports an early attempt: 

... NBC’s 25-kilowatt W3XL, Its power stepped up to the equivalent 
of some 150 kilowatts by a directional beam antennae, has sent in the 
direction of Germany’s 5,000,000 short-wave receivers an hour of news, 
music and Americana,.,, 

The cheap People’s radios arc designed to receive mainly the medium- 
waveband domestic German broadcasts But the popular British Broad¬ 
casting Corporation’s medium-wave news periods are frequently and 
easily received on People’s radios. 

In the short-wave bands, Germany’s most galling intruder is Moscow 
which, by some underground means the Gestapo has not yet uncovered, 
gets German news and broadcasts it back to Germany almost as soon as it 
happens In spite of all the Reich’s counteracting efforts, many Germans 
can and do learn what goes on. 

The British Broadcasting Company’s stations intersperse among 
news broadcasts to Germany accounts of the names, location, and 
physical condition of German prisoners in England, Even fear of 
Nazi penalties does not keep German mothers from listening. 

The battle of propagandas is under way. Planes drop leaflets as 
well as bombs”; radio invasions are as important as those of armies. 
Can the Nazi structure survive these contacts with differing ideas, 
with clever hostile propagandas ? The history of social thinking in¬ 
dicates that a free search for truth and fact eventually undermines 
and then destroys a system of mysticism and false logic.’*' 

^ British plitfi^S dropped millions of copies of the White Paper over Germany, and British 
cities and the countryside were bombarded with a retaliatory White Book in the first week of 
the present war 

“ c), Wilcer G Beach, T/ie Growth of Social Thought (New York Charles Senbner^s Sons, 

1939) 



THE ARYAN MYTH 
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I 

The other day a young man failed to get a job for which he was 
qualified. A young woman was suddenly blocked in making a 
friend. The head of a family was prevented from renting an apart¬ 
ment he wanted. The curious thing about these events was that they 
were caused by an idea in tlie heads of the employer, the acquaint¬ 
ance, and the landlord. The idea was “Jew.” Day after day, in 
countless communities all over the Western Hemisphere, tliis idea is 
making a difference m' human behavior. It can have even more 
potent effects titan these. In Europe a shopkeeper had his window 
smashed. A man who protested was sent to a concentration camp. 
A prisoner was whipped. A boatload of refugees considered mass 
suicide when it seemed that they could not escape the fury of this idea. 

So potent IS this idea in some communities that even the suspicion 
of It m people’s mtnds, even the application of it to an ancestor can 
Wither the victim’s reputation, and by cutting his social contacts 
can kill the roots of his personality. It is a categorical idea. The 
genuine variables of human personality arc matters of more or less, 
but the concept of “Jew” is something wliich a man eidier is or is 
not. There is no middle ground, no transition, no qualification in it, 
as there Is when we characterize a person as law-abiding, wealthy, 
or hot'tempered. A person cannot be “slightly Jewish.” It is an idea 
that promotes direct and simple action without the necessity for 
taking thought In fact, it is not thought in the brain but felt in the 
blood, as Its chief proponents admit. The power of diis idea to move 
men to action> the rapidity with which it can be spread, and the ease 
with which it can be taught to children are not only causes for alarm 
among educators and social scientists but are also facts that demand 
the clearest sort of comprehension and analysis. 
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a 

This idea o£ “Jew” which people carry around in their heads has 
so little basis in reality, taking it as we find it, that it can be treated 
as a fiction or a mytli Every reputable etlinologist, of whatever 
country, knows that it is distorted, false in greater or lesser degree, 
and that its sinister overtones are factually unverifiable. But, al¬ 
though in a sense the idea is unreal, tliere are actual living people 
to whom the term is applied and who apply it to themselves. It is a 
fact that people who are called Jews exist. Since tire existing Jew and 
the popular idea of “Jew” are referred to by the same word, an 
incalculable amount of confusion results from this verbal identi¬ 
fication, even in the minds of scientists, unprejudiced people, and 
the so-called Jews themselves. The idea is coercive and, since tlie use 
of the term is inescapable, almost no one can eliminate it from his 
thinking. Even the sociologist who believes that it is as ridiculous 
to speak of a Jewish race as it is of a Mormon or a Presbyterian race 
will automatically assume in his daily social relationships that the 
son of a Jew is a Jew. In Germany, so strong is the tendency to iden¬ 
tify die idea with reality that the same individual who was m 1932 
a personality in his community is now an outlaw rejected by it. 

So far we have been calimg this psychological force an “idea.” 
More precisely it is, of course, a stereotype or prejudice—a socially 
prevalent attitude with emotional roots which is so inflexible as to 
distort perception and produce behavior that is inappropriate to the 
objective stimulus. “We sec things,” as die saying goes, “not as they 
are but as we are.” Our world, more especially our world of social 
objects, is understood in terms of preconceptions, preexisting at¬ 
titudes, habitual norms, standards, and frames of reference. When 
the preconception is sufficiently rigid, an object will be perceived 
not at all in accordance with the actual sensory stimulation but in 
congruence with the preconception. No psychological law has been 
more exhaustively demonstrated than tins one. 

Preconceptions of this sort, moreover, arc wrought out socially 
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and modify individual judgments. This fact also has been amply 
demonstrated both inside and outside of a laboratory. A preconcep¬ 
tion that is socially reinforced becomes a norm or standard for every¬ 
body. It becomes verbally symbolized in the process and thereby 
IS stereotyped and strengthened. Each individual adopts and inter¬ 
nalizes it, forgetting its imitative origin, and incorporates it in his 
repertory of values and opinions. The Jewish stereotype is tlien the 
personal possession of each “Aryan” thinker, and it becomes per¬ 
fectly possible for him actually to perceive the maliciousness of 
every individual Jew he meets and to feel a justifiable hostility in 
response to diis manifest characteristic. 

Ill 

The analysis of anti-Semitism is frequently carried no furtlier 
than the above description in terms of stereotyped thinking. But 
clearly it is not carried far enough, for it is not enough to know that 
a habitual preconception may distort perception, warp judgment, 
and mislead behavior. We need to know how the preconception 
arose in the first place, and how it was learned. The cynical attitude 
of many contemporary social scientists toward the rise of anti-Semi¬ 
tism, usually self-explained as merely scientific objectivity, is very 
possibly connected with their willingness to rest on the assertion 
that people are inevitably irrational, necessarily deluded by vague 
symbols, and their tendency to let it go at that. As a matter of fact, 
people are often rational and are frequently extricated from their 
dilemmas by symbols. What is required is an explanation of the 
distortion and irrationality as such. Why are prejudices instead of 
judicial attitudes formed in a given social situation ? Why is be¬ 
havior dictated by unreality instead of reality ? 

The answer to this deeper question cannot be made witliout 
some insight into pioblems of motivation. The dynamics of group 
prejudice is clarified neither by a mentalistic psychology nor by 
semantics. It is surely a matter of human drives, needs, and the fears, 
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hopes, hates, and aversions derived from them. Anti-Semitism is 
only superficially a system of distorted ideas or beliefs about Jews. 
The important component is hostility. The hostility, the emotion, 
IS what moves the whole complex. It produces the distortions of per¬ 
ception, it motivates the false beliefs, as well as the physical attacks 
and the verbal abuse, the book-burning, and the window-smashing. 
The ideas and beliefs must be rationalizations for the hostility, al¬ 
though, of course, to the person concerned the beliefs seem to be 
primary and the hostile attitude secondary. The more the Jew is at¬ 
tacked the more monstrous his image becomes in order uncon¬ 
sciously to justify the attack. Like Cinderella, any one who is abused 
is ugly. 

Hostility toward a group that does not fight back is especially dif¬ 
ficult to rationalize. It is necessary to ascribe ill will to such a group; 
the Aryan therefore projects his own aggression into the Jew and 
accordingly finds it easy to believe that he is always an agent of 
revolution, that he is plotting the domination and enslavement of 
the entire world, as in the famous Protocols, or even that he prac¬ 
tises ritual murder of Aryan children. 

If this hypothesis is correct, the essential question is one of ex¬ 
plaining the hostility. How is hate generated and how does it come 
to be fixated upon this relatively irrelevant idea of “being a Jew”? 

IV 

The proof that the clue to anti-Semitism is not a specific attitude 
but a profound and general human motive is fairly evident when 
one examines it in Germany. The fictions centering on the Jew have 
developed and intensified during the past seven years not by thena- 
ielves but in connection with a whole system of related hostile 
attitudes. The Nazis hate not only Jews but communists (at least 
prior to the Polish partition), pacifists, French, Russians, Czechs, 
Poles, dark-skinned peoples, and “barbarians” generally. Along 
with these antipathies goes a strong feeling of belonging to the 
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strong and glorious German folk—both a race and a.nation—to 
whom the term "Aryan” is often applied. This word, being bor¬ 
rowed from linguistics, had a certain scientific flavor attached to it 
even in prewar Germany, which helps to explain die prestige with 
which it IS loaded. Although scientifically meaningless when ap¬ 
plied to race, “Aryan” serves as an admirable slogan with which 
to turn resentment outward against othei peoples and thereby to 
strengthen group ties widiin the German nation. Anti-Semitism, 
national piide, die celebration of warfare, the demand for individ¬ 
ual conformity and sacrifice, in short all the components of the 
Aryan doctrine are an interrelated system of convictions that ma¬ 
tured together, and the motivation of one part is not wholly sepa¬ 
rable from the motivation of any other part. 

How can one explain, except on the basis of an underlying pent- 
up anger, the way in which Hitler has been able to make the Jews 
identical with both capitalists and communists, thereby converting 
into a unanimous hostility two previously conflicting hostilities? 
How else can one explain the way in which he is able so success¬ 
fully to transfer hatred from one nation to another, releasing or in¬ 
hibiting it in accordance with the needs of current foreign policy ? 
The German store of armaments is a threat to foreign governments, 
but a more important weapon in Hitler’s hands is the German reser¬ 
voir of popular anger, now turned upon “certain Englishmen.” 

V 

If the essential question is the psychological one of why men be¬ 
come angry, why hate or hostility are generated, the answer is ob¬ 
vious although not simple. It is common sense diat infants, adults, 
and peoples become angry when they are thwarted, when they can¬ 
not get what they need or want Aggression is always caused by 
frustration. Other things may happen when a human motive is 
blocked persistently by an obstacle, a dilemma, or an insoluble prob¬ 
lem, but the most natural reaction is anger and attack. The course 
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of ordinary living, especially the adjusting of life to the behavior of 
others, is frustrating to some degree, and therefore irritating to some 
degree; it is only when the frustration is prolonged and fundamen¬ 
tal that the results become serious. Then hostility flares out; then 
walls are smashed and heads roll. 

It IS only when frustration is present, moreover, that aggression 
occurs at all. There is no “instinct’’ of hostility in tlie sense of 
an inevitable human necessity. Pessimistic speculation about the 
fundamental rapacity of man or a primary destructive tendency in 
his nature is based on an inadequate view of history and anthropol¬ 
ogy. Doubly fallacious is tire view diat any race or nation is intrin¬ 
sically more hostile tlian another. The German people are by past 
culture and tradition peace-loving and equable; by nature they are 
no different from any one else. To think otherwise would be to 
commit die Aryan fallacy in an anti-Aryan form. The anger which 
motivates the Aryan complex is an anger that, in itself, is natural, 
human, and in a sense healthy. 

The crux of the whole problem lies in the fact that human aggres¬ 
sion may be misdirected. This fact has been abundantly proved in 
the study of individuals, but it is only beginning to be applied to 
the behavior of groups. Anger and attack, as reactions to frustra¬ 
tion, arc normally directed against the frustrating agent—against 
the barrier between the individual and his goal—whether it be a 
person or an insdtution, a wall or a law. But what if the frustrating 
agent is subtle and mdiscoverable ? What if the barriers are many, 
complex, and hedged about with the sacredness of immutable 
principles? It is hardly strange that in such circumstances the smol¬ 
dering hostility may be displaced toward irrelevant social objects. 
The greater the degree of tension and desperation, the greater 
should be the freedom with which aggression may be diverted. In¬ 
dividuals, either singly or collectively, who are thwaited in their 
effort to find the cause of their dilemma and destroy it are even¬ 
tually likely to select a scapegoat. It is this kind of situation that 
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leads pessimists to conclude tliat man bears within him a fatal rescr- 
voir of aggression which requires some outlet. 

The picture becomes even clearer when the function of propa¬ 
ganda is taken into account. Propaganda cannot create hostility, 
It can, however, direct and fixate hostility. If there are in a society 
groups, institutions, and laws which are real frustrating agents for 
the majority, popular aggression will discover and destroy these 
agents unless it is diverted. It is to tire interest of tlie groups in ques¬ 
tion, consciously or not, to transfer this mass hostility to some other 
groups or institutions. This will be all the easier if the frustrating 
groups are the possessors of prestige and respect in the minds of 
the middle class and if tlie frustrating institutions and laws are gen¬ 
erally regarded as sacred and eternal. This is what propaganda can 
do. It can to some degree select the people’s enemies for them, re¬ 
leasing and channelling their anger in ways that have little or no 
effect on the frustrations which produced the anger. 

In Germany today the Jews are the victims of this comparatively 
irrelevant hatred; they receive it even though, as a group, they did 
not cause it. There can be no doubt that the amount of frustration, 
deprivation, hunger, and humiliation m postwar Germany has 
been tremendous. There was unemployment under the Republic 
with all Its crushing consequences. There was the currency inflation 
With the widespread loss of savings that resulted. There was the 
economic insecurity that hampered the younger generation in mar¬ 
rying and having children. There was also the defeat in war with 
the resulting loss of prestige and national pride for all patriotic 
Germans. As a result of this there was discontent m Germany, in¬ 
ternal conflict, hostility, hate, and disorder. Aggression took many 
forms but the dilemmas and unsolved problems persisted. The 
National Socialist revolution coordinated this aggression and di¬ 
rected It into two mam channels, against the Jews and communists 
internally and against the victoiioiis nations externally. The Aryan 
doctrine served admirably to rationalize both these patterns of hos- 
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tility Some o£ the elements m these patterns were comparatively 
relevant to the frustrating agencies; for example, the hatred of the 
Versailles treaty. Others were comparatively irrelevant; for ex¬ 
ample, the identifying of capitalists and commumsts and the fix¬ 
ation on the Jewish group. The irrelevance of such identification 
IS well illustrated m tlie reported order, issued since tire outbreak of 
hostilities, to German Jewish refugees, "Come home; all is forgiven.” 

The total amount of irrelevant aggression in Germany is prob¬ 
ably high. It exists, however, among all peoples m some degree, 
no nation has a monopoly of it. When a considerable part of a 
people becomes desperate, intellectual selection and rejection of 
propaganda become difficult. The guilt should fall on the propagan¬ 
dist who diverts anget from its appropriate goals. Widi nations, as 
with individuals, the susceptibility to delusions grows when fun¬ 
damental desires conflict and are repressed Just as die Germans are 
intrinsically no more hostile, so also are they no more suggestible 
than others. The Aryan myth has performed a partially useful 
function for Germans, however tragically mistaken it may be. By 
turning hostility outward away from themselves it has lessened 
self-reproach, feelings of inadequacy, defeat, and guilt, and has sub¬ 
stituted self-confidence, pride, and die feeling of being united. 

It must be remembered that aggression which is not durected to¬ 
ward the frustrating obstacles that caused it does not subside; it per¬ 
sists and cannot be appeased. The cure for irrelevant aggression is 
the intelligent redirection of it, the solution of the problem, the 
transcending of the dilemma, or the destruction of the barrier. The 
Nazis feel nothing but contempt for people who seem to lack ag¬ 
gression and to be incapable of feeling a virile hostility. In a sense 
diey are correct Anger lias a function and it can be beneficial when 
It is aimed at the real cause. Sooner or later it must find its real tar¬ 
get Meanwhile, outsiders should themselves learn to be angiy, even 
in the present conflict, not at the German people but at their delu¬ 
sions, and to hate not them but their deceivers 
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Wliat is this democracy in which the education to be discussed 
has a place? Is it a status or a program or any concrete and homo¬ 
geneous condition which would permit tlie adaptation of education 
to it? Obviously, democratic societies—clubs, unions, chuiches, 
nations—evidence wide variations when one is compared with an- 
odier. Indeed, any one democratic society examined either in cross 
section or over a period of time is very heterogeneous. 

Now one and again anotlier social-economic challenge or personal 
problem arises widiin a society made up of individuals and groups 
each with its separate set of interests, hopes, and prejudices. These 
varied mind-sets stimulate differing and sometimes irreconcilable 
proposals, agitations, protests, reforms, “new deals,” and “returns 
to normalcy.” Nothing is settled for long; disagreements and cross¬ 
purposes and incoordinations arc normal and welcomed within 
the framework of democracy. 

For this is the milieu of freedom; apart from diversity of beliefs, 
interests, and faiths, freedom is meaningless. Democracy is a 
friendly, cooperative way of living whereby conflicting ideas and 
aspirations can be resolved into tolerance, mutual helpfulness, and 
self-respect. 

Despite the diversities and competitions there are many goals that 
most men have m common. Beauty, orderliness, safety, friendliness, 
compamonship, and social approvals are such goals. Whoever 
would flaunt his disregard of any one of these goals is sure to feel 
the pressure of group discipline whether through governmental ac¬ 
tion or through ostracism Whoever accepts and promotes the attain¬ 
ment of one or more of these goals, without violating the others, is 
ensured the social esteem of his fellow men, he is recognized as a 
public benefactor albeit a modest one. 
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The basic creed of democratic life is rooted in three loyalties 
which all true democrats accept as binding upon themselves and 
their fellows: the perfecttbilky of man, the authority of truth, and 
the political equality of all mature and normal men", these are the 
de moct at’s faiths. 

Education reflects both the diversities and the faiths of democratic 
societies. Inevitably, institutional educations have dual relationships 
to the societies that tolerate and in varying degrees support them. 
The first of these relationships involves the transmission of cultures 
which are approved by tlie adult members of the institutional group. 
In this relationship, as such, education is primarily a conservative 
process; language, health, courtesy, obedience to authority, friendly 
companionship, national and local pride art thus conserved. 

The second relationship has to do with the aspirations implicit in 
the Zeitgeist; in periods of social change these aspirauons are di¬ 
verse, now one and again another of tliem dominates and finds 
expression in schools, churches, families, press, political platforms, 
an 4 other instruments that affect the public mind. In both relation¬ 
ships, however, advocates of every educational program or pro¬ 
cedure are compelled to justify it in terms of its effect on individual 
personalities, of its scientific validity, and of its social-civic func¬ 
tional character. 

It is obvious, therefore, that whetlier dogma or experimentation 
characterizes the Zeitgeist there is a considerable degree of identity 
between the processes of social continuity and social change, and of 
formal and informal educations In societies wherein gradual evolu¬ 
tion has continued for a considerable period of time, as it did in 
village and rural life until the turn of the last century, most aspects 
of training and enlightenment, whether in charge of parents, teach¬ 
ers, pastors, social-economic associations, or ‘'reformers,” have re¬ 
enforced each other with a minimum of misunderstanding and 
tension In America, for example, the attainment of universal liter¬ 
acy, health, temperance, good manners, minimal occupational 
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skills, and certain social flourishes—erudition, chirography, ath¬ 
letics, and music—has been encouraged, not only in schools but also 
in homes, churches, newspapers, nature clubs, humane societies, 
public libraries, and governmental departments. 

Such potent and ubiquitous educational influences are not pecul¬ 
iar to democratic societies, however, for similar goals have been 
sought and analogous institutions have been active in benevolent 
autocracies. What has differentiated democratic societies from those 
that have sought to maintain or attain a definitive social system has 
been a basic assumption. Democracy premises a changing world 
not only in regard to sciences and the arts but also in its social rela¬ 
tionships, Its "truths,” its customs, its governments, and its other 
institutions. 

From this unique assumption there have sprung several corol¬ 
laries : 

1. Since no final truth can be known, each individual is free to 
seek truth according to his lights, and, consequendy, no unanimity 
of belief in any regard is probable. 

2. Every youth and adult may aspire, if not to cultural, social- 
civic, or economic eminence in tomorrow’s world, at least to satisfy¬ 
ing security for himself and for those dependent upon him. 

3. Respect for the individuality of every man is such diat liberty 
and equality are the rights of all, subject only to the restraint im¬ 
posed by each one’s own ethical judgments and by his respect for 
the rights of other men. 

4. The obvious impossibility for each one to meet the challenges 
of the current and emerging world by himself calls for voluntaristic 
cooperative action; government itself is an expression of such a 
social contract 

Democracy and democratic education flourish in an emerging 
tvotld This optimistic orientation toward the future makes for an 
easy partnership of formal and informal educations. The school 
may, and m most instances does, “tend to its knitting,” teaching 
socially approved knowledges, skills, and attitudes by means of class 
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instruction and by means of an institutional life characterized by 
mutual helpfulness, tolerance of differences, and friendly teacher- 
pupil relationships. Quite apart from the school, however, youths 
gain their own social education by contacting the interests of adults 
through political campaigns, church meetings, newspapers, drama, 
and vicarious participations in adult arguments. For good or for ill 
they educate themselves for pardcipauon in an adult world of 
political, economic, and cultural activities through their member¬ 
ship in societies whose thought and energies are directed toward 
such problems and programs. By and large, however, the same 
social approvals that control the school’s regimen also foster and 
limit the types of self-education in which youths engage. 

The "wavering aims’’ of the school and of democratic societies. 
With shifts in the Zeitgeist the school inevitably stresses first one 
and tlien another aspect of its flexible curriculum and associadonal 
life, for it is dependent upon social support for its program. A con¬ 
siderable time lag characterizes it as is true also of many collateral 
educational institutions. Eventually, the school catches up to the 
social spirit that infuses the community, tliough it seldom goes to 
extremes. Its specialized function as a youth-rearing institution en¬ 
courages Its responsible officers to avoid the heated argument of 
bitter conflicts which accompany many honest disagreements re¬ 
garding public policies and programs. 

Despite this time lag and this partial removal from intense con¬ 
flict It IS evident that the school in a democracy reproduces within 
Itself somewhat purified and idealized situations typical of social 
life, as Dewey has asserted that it should do. Indeed, to a consider¬ 
able degree, democratic processes themselves constitute tlie true 
education of youths and adults; the school plays a significant part in 
furnishing a controlled environment of stimulation and security, 
supplying the tools, and practising the procedures that may most 
efiectively reenforce those community factors that promote alert¬ 
ness, competence, and tolerance in social life. 

Nevertheless, the school’s influence upon pupils and public is not 
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negative or passive, for teachers and pupils engage in cooperative 
endeavors to deal with problems both of the school and of the world 
outside the school. Not only do such institutional matters as student 
government, care of the building, management of traffic, activity 
financing, school forums, and many other projects engage the 
earnest and successful efforts of teachers and pupils, but many 
teachers and pupils are also vigorously concerned with aspects of 
public policies and undertakings. Especially are such positive atti¬ 
tudes and practices characteristic of periods of social change and 
liberal ascendancy. 

Education tn a democracy flourishes insofar as it ts oriented 
toward hoped-for achievements. Education that deserves the name 
education in the democratic world addresses itself to the under¬ 
standing of and the will to solve social-civic and personal problems 
that are discernible in the present world and in the impending 
world. Such an orientation is indeed found in the most vigorous 
educative institutions of democracy. Progressive schools, public 
forums, independent journals, Congressional debates, the supple¬ 
mentary publicity and agitations of many diverse pressure groups, 
city, State, and national planning commissions and their critics— 
everywhere m democratic life one finds examples of appeals to in¬ 
dependent judgment and spirit of fair play that evidence faith in the 
common man. Always, when hope and faith in the future dominate 
society, wc find the common man seeking to understand and to 
create for himself informed opinions upon some or many of the 
issues that inevitably develop when problems that have no certain 
right solutions are attacked. 

In a world characterized by expansion and optimism, inquiry, 
experimentation, and tolerance of diversity are normal, satisfying, 
and, to a degree, inevitable concomitants of life. Democratic institu¬ 
tional education tends, therefore, to provide, in part, dynamic coun¬ 
terparts of tlic social mind. It welcomes and provides diverse 
opportunities for differing individuals; it advocates heterogeneity 
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in die search for right solutions of significant problems; it tolerates 
and, to a significant extent, encourages participation in policy-mak¬ 
ing and executive action on the part of its energetic members, even 
though the resulting fragmentation of programs and action often 
results m temporary frictions, competitions, and even stalemates. 

Teachers in a democracy are "free to believe and to act as individu¬ 
als, Education for a liberal democracy, insofar as it is not entirely 
incidental to community life, requires that at least a vigorous 
minority of teachers be concerned about present and future sodal- 
civic-cultural conditions both at home and abroad, and that in tlieix 
personal and civic roles they exemplify the democratic procedures 
of understanding, planning, persuading, compromisinig, and co¬ 
operating. 

These positively oriented teachers would by themselves be im¬ 
potent to influence the stereotypes of institutional education. For¬ 
tunately, however, they find in the extraschool world many diverse 
groups—^political, economic, aesthetic, religious, and “cultural”— 
that are aggressively interested in reforms. With any or all of these 
groups alert teachers are free in a democracy to ma^e common 
cause. From them they receive inspiration, ideologies, programs, 
and public support. In cooperation with them, by means of organi¬ 
zation, publicity, and campaigns, they influence public opinion and 
the acts of legislative bodies and executive officers, and hence of 
judicial bodies. 

Educational institutions serve democracy most effectively by so 
coordinating their total program as to capitalize upon the things 
these pioneering agencies arc doing now to personalize and make 
conscious the responsibilities and privileges that characterize volun¬ 
tary participatory community life. Such deliberate effort to mobilize 
and coordinate the efforts of civic groups to promote community 
welfare involves successful and satisfying participations m demo¬ 
cratic processes of cooperation, conflict, proposal, compromise, plan¬ 
ning, and performance. 
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American sc hoots already provide examples of adjustments to the 
needs of the times. From the point of view of the school itself, such 
processes involve nothing more revolutionary tlian an acceleration 
of tendencies that already are evident in progressive secondary 
schools, for diese schools increasingly welcome and make provi¬ 
sions for all normal youths of high-school age each accoiding to his 
talents and needs Such schools are developing into community-cen¬ 
tered institutions. They not only proffer their services for adult 
classes, public forums, and cooperative employment, but tliey also 
participate with other civic agencies to diminish delinquency, in¬ 
crease health and safety, improve community beauty, provide recre¬ 
ation, furnish guidance, obtain jobs, and invite the participation of 
youths in community planning and accomplishments. 

In connection with this new orientation of the curriculum, aspects 
of advancing science and technology themselves enter die school as 
equipment; motion pictures, radios, public-address systems, both 
as instruments for better learning and as themselves subjects for 
study, have followed but not replaced stereopticons and grapho- 
phones, household and shop equipment, and typewriters and other 
office machines, all actually or potentially omnipresent in the en¬ 
vironments of boys and girls and adults. These mechanical instru¬ 
ments are in many cases diemsclves used by pupils for social services 
and school projects, so that they promote aesthetic expression and 
civic competencies. 

Most important of the aspects of curriculum adjustments in the 
secondary school is its tna'eastng emphasis on social meanings and 
associated learnings in connection with many topics or subjects 
Not only are shoes, food, insurance, automobiles, soap, and textiles 
studied but also die costs, processes, profits, labor organizations, 
sales methods, governmental relationships, and financial operadons 
connected with the production, distribution, and consumption of 
these products and services. 

The school curriculum extends itself far beyond subject fields: 
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guidance and student activities are merged with it to compose the 
total educational life of the school. In'fact the school as a whole sup¬ 
plements and tends to replace the classroom as the locus of educa¬ 
tional activities; library, museum, cafeteria, auditorium, school 
grounds, corridors, office, supply room, and other special rooms call 
for pupils to serve as curators, artists, musicians, clerks, caretakers, 
service squads, counselors, managers, audience members, critics, agi¬ 
tators, and planners, )ust as analogous out-of-school institutions do. 

With the new orientations in democratic schools new objectives 
have required new bases for evaluation of adequacy and progress 
both for pupils and for institutions themselves. For pupils there 
have been developed measures and descriptive standards of person¬ 
ality, readinesses, attitudes, and of physical and intellectual com¬ 
petences and needs. For institutions, die Commission for Coopera¬ 
tive Study of Secondary School Standards has devised and applied 
significant functional measures, Since whatever measures are insti¬ 
tutionally sanctioned tend to determine the rewards to be sought by 
students and teachers, this revolutionary change in testing tends to 
support the new educational program of the school. 

As inevitable counterparts of die trends that have been mentioned 
are two closely related phenomena: the democratic administration 
and supervision of the schools whereby teachers are encouraged 
to engage in policy-making, innovations, and improvement of prac¬ 
tices, and the emphasis put upon teachers’ personalities as aspects of 
the school’s educational program, in the belief that, wittingly or un¬ 
wittingly, teachers teach what they are rather more certainly than 
they do their erudition. 

Practices analogous to those of American secondary schools may 
be found tn educational institutions of all democracies. The pro¬ 
gressive practices which have been listed above, and others that 
might be teased out from a more extended consideration of modern 
high schools, are responses to specific challenges that the evolution 
of American democracy holds for its schools. Nevertheless, while 
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these manifestations of adaptation are peculiarly American, the 
general patterns of response are not unique. 

Indeed, acquaintance with significant schools of Great Britain, 
France, Scandinavia, Switzerland, Holland, and pre-Munich 
Czecho-Slovakia, and of erstwhile democratic Gei many and Austria 
brings to light many examples of parallel adaptations, sometimes 
within the regular school systems but more often in voluntaristic 
or quite nonscholastic adventures in education.’ Formal institutions, 
elementary and secondary schools and universities, exemplify tliese 
trends chiefly through pioneering schools or school systems, where¬ 
in provisions for health, aesthetic experiences, school journeys, pupil 
initiative, and democratic administration are encouraged. Apart 
from the organized educational system, however, independent 
schools, springing from various sources—the Folk Highschools of 
Denmark, Abbotsholme in England, the Activity School of Ferriere 
in Switzerland—adventure more freely because they are not ham¬ 
pered by institutional rigidities; thus they tend to extend the 
boundaries of diversification which is basic to progress through 
experimentation and adaptation. 

Potentially more fundamental m their long-term effect on dem- 
ocradc education, however, have been the social organizations in 
European democracies that have been directly concerned with the 
attainment of economic and cultural objectives and in which young 
and old have associated and cooperated. Trade unions, cooperatives, 
political parties, agricultural reformists, physical-education associa¬ 
tions, international reconciliation groups, and cultural societies have 
sought to enlist the support and participation of youths in the pro¬ 
motion of their aims. In Great Britain, France, and Scandinavia 
these groups work somewhat independently, though there is much 
overlapping. 

In postwar Germany and Austria there were adult-encouraged 

^Philip W. L Cox and Joseph Roucck, ‘‘Examples of Community Study in European 
Schools," In Ninth Yearbook, National Council for the Social Studies, 19381 
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youth movements tliat competed for the devotion of youth to politi¬ 
cal, economic, recreational, and cultural programs. In the Slavic 
countries, the Sokol and governmental youth-service organizations 
have enlisted the interest and energies of young people for national¬ 
istic and social-betterment ends. Unfortunately, the steps from adult 
tolerance of youth organizations to adult encouragement, adult pro¬ 
motion, adult leadership, adult dominance, and finally adult en¬ 
slavement of youth through these organizations arc all too easily 
taken as a society loses its faith in experimentation and democracy. 
Insofar as adults are true to voluntarism in the attainment of social 
goals for which they strive, they tolerate, however critically, the 
diverse and sometimes radical slogans and proposals of youth organi¬ 
zations so long as no overt illegal action is undertaken. 

Education in a democracy demands teachers whose characters are 
positive It may be that in a world wherein little or no ideological 
confusion and conflict existed, democracy as a way of life could safe¬ 
ly be left on the genetic level; there might then be little need for 
most persons to mtellectuahze the process. A few philosophers 
might worry about consistencies and values, while the rest of us 
went on in our fiiendly manner, feeling and acting in ways that 
make possible the universal pursuit of happiness, learning our adap¬ 
tations by imitation, trial and error, and tlie winning of the approval 
of men of good will. 

But we do not live in a world that is free from ideological confu¬ 
sion and conflict. Democracy, unlike fascism, cannot be blindly ac¬ 
cepted; otherwise it would be too easy for its behavior patterns to 
be rationalized into those of docile acceptance of other men’s goals. 
Hence, education in a democracy, at least in its higher reaches, must 
frequently seek to plumb the depths and to explore the heights of 
human values. The final truth, if such there be, will evade those 
who seek it; but the search will not be vain, for always some new 
insight, some new understanding, some broader sympathy may 
emerge. In any case, a fairer and more adequate conception of the 
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raany-pkased and ever changing relationships o£ men and their 
institutions will result. 

Only those teachers who are engaged in the search for trutli can 
possibly help others, youths or adults, in tlieir search. If democracy 
were as static as a geometry proposition or the details of a military 
campaign of the Napoleonic wars, it might be feasible for teachers 
to teach what they had “learned.” But today’s democratic problems 
are never precisely the same as diose of yesterday; hence teachers 
and learners are no longer clearly differentiated. They adventure to¬ 
gether over terrain that has no clearly marked paths, and so intel¬ 
lectual security in the midst of unsolved problems is achieved. 

Such changes can be made only by faculties that are recruited 
in part at least from protesting youth, those who care something 
about the world in which they live and which they are to transmit 
to those who follow them. To them economics is not something 
printed m a book; it involves trade-union tactics and aspirations 
and slogans, party ideologies, loyalties, and hostilities To them 
physics and chemistry and biology are more dian laboratory “exper¬ 
iments” and notebooks and true-false tests; they involve technol¬ 
ogies and destruction and preservation and a changing world. 

Hotv democratic educations differ from those of totalitarian 
states. In the foregoing pages the writer has sketched the function 
of formal education in a democracy, its relations to informal educa¬ 
tions, and exemplifications of positive orientations found m many 
American high schools. These examples evidence adjustments to 
the needs of the modern world. He does not desire to imply, how¬ 
ever, that the conditions he advocates and cites are universally at¬ 
tained as yet in any democracy. Indeed, if democracy should achieve 
these conditions its work would largely have been accomplished. 

But democracy is best understood as a process, a way of associated 
living whereby many adjustments may be worked out voluntarily 
and independently by individuals and groups whose only agree¬ 
ments are a desire for social welfare and a somewhat lomantic 
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faith in liberty to think freely and to act experimentally upon the 
hypotheses in which such thinking results. 

This relationship between freedom and education is not new. 
"The state has said that only free men may be educated, but I say 
that only educated men may be free"; so Epictetus asserted many 
centuries ago. This relationship brings into sharp relief the funda¬ 
mental distinctions between education in a democracy and educa¬ 
tion under totalitarianism. 

Freedom is meaningless unless individualism and diversity of 
beliefs are welcome. With such diversity and conflict amidst tol¬ 
erant and courteous critics and cooperators, each individual has his 
chance and knows that he has his chance to satisfy his urge for self- 
expression through his unique contribution to group welfare. No 
dogma, no stereotype, no verboten sign prevents the seeker after 
truth from following the facts in his cogitation. He is a free spirit, 
an ever growing mind. 

Such freedom accelerates the voluntary modification of obsolete 
borrowed patterns of curriculum, methodology, and organization, 
derived from an epoch when scholastic education was cloistered 
and erudite- It encourages every teacher and every pupil to think 
for himself and speak what he believes to be true, and to extend the 
same courtesy to his fellows. Thus, each person educates himself in 
the process of cogitation, in the methods of calm reconciliation of 
conflicting ideas, and in the willingness to admit his own short¬ 
comings and to modify his conclusions in the light of better ideas 
or of newly discovered facts. 

In democratic schools, in a word, there is a gradual development 
of a democratic method of behavior and of cogitation whereby 
every pupil, parent, and teacher is encouraged to examine critically 
and to propose improvements in the school life. The community 
and the school tend to become one interrelated system of educa¬ 
tional environments. Each youth and adult voluntarily seeks his so¬ 
cial selfhood in terms of the social good. 
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By such means, the individual as an end of society’s functioning 
is self-limited by tlie fact tliat the highest and most satisfying ex¬ 
pression of each one is found in terms of human fellowship, of 
truth, and of cooperative social action. 

The attainment of tliis democratic social self is die highest expres¬ 
sion of man. It is die antidiesis of the brutalized mass-man which 
is the creature and the tool of arbitrary sinister ari'ogance. With 
such potent sections of once civilized man rushing toward bar¬ 
barism and slavery, being pressed into a single form, acting, feeling, 
and “thinking” alike and according to predetermined patterns of 
national, racial,and authoritarian ideologies,and accepting hate and 
violence and cruelty as norms of life, hope for man as man rather 
than beast rests with democratic education. It is free of hate because 
hate distorts the heart and blinds the passions of man. It believes in 
honest fellowship because in the warm glow of friendship and mu¬ 
tual confidence man rises to his full stature. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research projects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in \tndred 
fields of interest to educational sociology, 

A NEW SOURCE OF INFORMATION ON RESEARCH PROJECTS ^ 

As a result o£ the activities o£ the Research Committee of Phi Delta 
Kappaj honorary educational fraternity, a plan has been formulatell for 
the selection through chapter programs and the publication by the na¬ 
tional organization of abstracts of a relatively few studies which are 
regarded by workers in the field as of outstanding usef ulness in practical 
school situations.^ 

The work will be carried on through the seven district units repre¬ 
sented by members of the Committee Each chapter of the fraternity will 
appoint a small carefully chosen research committee whose function shall 
include the selection (from studies produced in the area in which the 
chapter serves) of the four most valuable and practical studies that have 
been produced during the current two-year period. Many studies yi[\ be 
considered and the final four selected will be chosen on the basis of care¬ 
fully developed criteria provided by the Research Committee The em¬ 
phasis in selection will be placed on usefulness and value in the practical 
school situation. 

After the local chapters of the fraternity have selected the studies, they 
will be abstracted in accoi dance with a plan of the National Research 
Committee, and two copies of the abstract for each of the four studies 
selected will be sent to the distuct representative. It shall be the function 
of the district representatives, as members of the Committee, to “collect 
these abstracts, eliminate duplications, edit the manuscripts, and forward 
them to the chairman of the Comnuttee ” At the meeting of the Com¬ 
mittee a selection will be made from the two or three hundred studies 
submitted by the local chapters and a manuscript will be prepared with 

^The Research Commiltec is composed of the seven district representatives Fred L Stetson, 
L L Srandle)^, WjUard N Van Slyck, J V Breitwiescr, T C Holy, Marvin E Porchi UJlin 
W, Leavcil, and Arnold E Joyal (chairman), National Vice-President 
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the possible title, ‘‘Research Studies o£ Practical Value to Educators 1937-- 
1939*’ It IS expected that the fraternity will publish this volume which 
will contain not over 150 studies, each of which has been abstracted to 
occupy one printed page. They will be classified and thoroughly indexed. 
The project will make it possible to give impoitant studies that remain 
unknown deserved recognition 

The research activities of Phi Delta Kappa are leported from time to 
time in the Phi Delta Kappan, a national publication of the fraternity 
that IS devoted to the promotion of research, service, and Leadership in 
education 

STUDY OF THE NEGRO DELINQUENT IN CHICAGO COMPLEIED 

A Study of the Negro delinquent in Chicago has recently been com¬ 
pleted by Earl R Moses of the department of social science of Morgan 
College. The study was begun in January 1930 as a joint study project 
carried on under the auspices of the Social Science Research Committee 
of the University of Chicago and the Chicago Urban League 

This study deals with four aspects of delinquency as follows: (i) com¬ 
munity backgrounds of Negro delinquency, including the geographic 
distribution of Negro delinquents over a period of three decades, (2) 
family backgrounds of delinquency, based on statistical data and hfe- 
history document materials, (3) the problem of recidivism, including the 
prediction of recidivism and a check on cases of actual recidivism after an 
elapsed period of thiee years, and (4) personality adjustment and de¬ 
linquent behavior, k is expected that the study will be published in the 
near future. 


A PROPOSED JOURNAL OF WPA RESEARCH 

There are more than 2,000 WPA projects devoted solely to research. 
In New York City alone there are scores of such projects Virtually every 
field of investigation is represented including sociology, education, psy¬ 
chology, economics, medicine, chemistry, history, housing, industrial 
technology, natural resources, and so forth. These research projects are 
earned on in connection with and under the direction of universities, 
hospitals, museums, libraries, and municipal boards and departments. 

In order to bring these numerous investigations and their results to¬ 
gether in centralized printed form at regular intervals, without the finan¬ 
cial and technical limitations enforced by individual publication, it has 
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been suggested that a journal for WPA research be established to be 
published each month. This publication would make the results of WPA 
research more readily accessible to professional organizations and various 
public agencieSj would make nontechnical accounts of such research and 
Its application more readily accessible to the general public, and would 
provide a bureau to which questions from the public involving research 
could be referred. 

It has been suggested that the journal include popular articles sug¬ 
gested by various research projects, a record of project research in progress 
or being planned, original articles on lesults of the various research 
projects, and abstracts and reviews of WPA work published in other 
forms 

It IS proposed that the project be under the jurisdiction of the Federal 
Writers Project m cooperation with the American NTewspaper Guild 
with an adequate staff required for such a publication 

The new journal has been proposed by Burrill Freedman, Executive 
Secretary of the National Citizens Committee for Support of the WPA 
Plans have been prepared m consultation with a number of Columbia 
University professors 

UNIVERSITY OF OMAHA MONOGRAPHS 

The following monographs have been published by the Bureau of 
Social Research of the Municipal University of Omaha* The American 
Familyt Social Legislation tn Nebrasliat Hospital Social Service tn 
Omaha, Industrial and Business Life of Negroes in Omaha, Children of 
Dworce; Studies in Urban Sociology, Readings in Child Welfare, The 
Crippled Child, Readings tn Criminology; Adult Education tn Omaha; 
Reseat ch Studies in Contemporary Society, Problems of Ethnic Assimila¬ 
tion in Omaha, An Ecological Study of Omaha, A Study of Child Plac¬ 
ing; Personality and Leadership, Principles of Sociology, Mental Ills tn 
Douglas County, Problem of Illegitimacy in Nebras/^a; Study of Old 
Age Assistance tn Douglas County, 

The following monographs are in preparation “A Survey of Recrea¬ 
tional Activities and Opportunities in Omaha^*; 'Teisure Time Interests 
of High School Students in Omaha and Council Bluffs’"; '‘A Syllabus 
and Notebook for Study of Urban Sociology.” 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Revohtions and litctatorskips, by Hans Kohn. Cambridge: Har¬ 
vard University Press, 1939, xii -j- 437 pages. 

This IS a compilation of twelve essays that have been revised since pre¬ 
vious publication. It is divided into three parts. Background, consisting 
of three chapters on Messianism, Napoleon, and Nationalism; Twentieth 
Centu ry Europe, which is a comparative analysis of communism, fascism, 
and democracy, with an interesting chapter entitled “The Twilight of 
Nationalism?’’; A New Near East, including Turkey, Arabia, and Zion¬ 
ism. The volume concludes with an excellent analysis of the crisis of 
totalitarian governments 

The volume presents the inevitable weakness of a compilation—lack 
of unity—but each chapter is a clear, succinct analysis of the problem by 
a n author who realistically grapples with world problems and has retained 
a zealous faith m American democracy. 

}dorth of the Danube, Caldwell and Margaret Bourke- 
White. New York: The Viking Press, 1939,128 pages. 

Here IS a novel work which will revolutionize the conventional tourist 
books as well as textbooks in geography. Although it deals with Czecho¬ 
slovakia, a country which was sold down the river by Chamberlain for 
the sake of “peace for our time,” its approach will make the publication 
live for many years to come. Its able combination of short stories with 
brilliant and telling photographs suggests a new educational technique 
for the presentation of human geography. 

Public Opinion in a Democracy, by Charles W. Smith, Jr. New 
York: Prentice-Hall, 1939, ix -f- 598 pages. 

The importance of public opinion as an academic subject is now appre¬ 
ciated as it has seldom been before. In contrast to the recent work of Albig, 
• whose approach was empiric, Smith’s study is "based on the assumption 
that public opinion m a democracy is still a virile force, and that democ¬ 
racy itself IS not yet done for." One of Smith’s strongest points is his ability 
to make the case very readable. 
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Democracy and World Opinion, by Edwin D. Schoonmaker New 
York: Richard R, Smith, 1939,331 pages. 

To the student o£ propaganda, this is a valuable source of concrete illus¬ 
trations; to the layman it is a tevealing analysis of the shifting battle for 
control of public opinion. The author tiaces the vacillating alliances of 
Russia, Italy, Germany, Great Britain, and Fiance. In this analysis of the 
alliances he pointedly illustrates the lesultant propaganda campaigns 
m the United States. The materialistic attitude of self-interest of these 
nations is indicated by the answer of a British propaganda agent to the 
question, *‘How much would it cost to persuade a neutral nation to be¬ 
come an ally in event of war?” The reply was. Tor a small nation, one 
million dollars, but for a big, ignorant nation like America, at least fifty 
million.” 

The author believes that America can remain at peace only by a policy 
of complete isolatiori and the building up of resistance to all propaganda 

The Politics of the Balkans, by Joseph S. Roucek New York: Mc¬ 
Graw-Hill Book Company, 1939 

The Balkans was the cradle of the last war; today it is the area of con¬ 
flict of the many-tentacled arms of empire of the major powers In 1912- 
1914 the struggle was one of arms and force; today it is a conflict of eco¬ 
nomic imperialism and of diplomacy The strategic importance of this 
area is more rather than less vital now than twenty years ago. Few books 
have appeared so opportunely as this little volume; and no one wishing 
to understand the intiicate maze of Central European power politics can 
afford to miss this clear, forceful, and realistic summary of the economic, 
sociological, and political significance of the Balkans 
The first two chapters present the general background necessary for 
an understanding of the separate chapters dealing with each country 
Rumania, Yugoslavia, Albania, Gieece, Bulgaria, and Macedonia The 
concluding chapter is a succinct analysis of Balkan foreign policies in¬ 
cluding the Balkan Entente and the relation of the area to Italy, Germany, 
and France 

World Order, by Lionel Curtis New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1939,985 d- Ixvin pages. 

This book IS more than a philosophical and theological interpretation 
of world history, it is an earnest and sincere attempt to justify the author’s 
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firm cotvvictioti that the commonwealth of nations can no longer be lim¬ 
ited to the national state, and that nations, conscious of their own distinc¬ 
tive histones and structures, will learn to function as organs of one inter¬ 
national commonwealth. This world commonwealth will develop as a 
result of the application of the awareness of the unity of God and man, 
or to use the author's English title of the volume, through The Common- 
(vealth of God The author believes the United States and Canada present 
the ideal situation for the initiation of such an enterprise. 

Economic Problems m a Changing World, edited by Willard L, 
Thorp. New York: Farrar and Rinehart, Inc., 1939,820 pages. 

Mr. Willard L. Thorp, Director of Economic Research, Dun and 
Bradstrect, Inc, and nine associates have prepared this all-inclusive vol¬ 
ume which deals with the maladjustments of our economic system The 
editor holds that our economic troubles are not the result of the malicious 
behavior of some individual or even of any group of individuals Nor, he 
avers, are they the result of faulty decisions on the part of some super¬ 
planning agency directing all economic activity These problems arise 
rather from the failure of the system to make the necessary adjustments. 
The book has, then, for its purpose the examination of the inertias and 
interferences of one sort or another that have developed in the structure 
of industry itself, in business habits, in the pressures of interested groups, 
and in the relation of government and law to industry. Sections of the 
book are devoted to consumer problems, price problems, managerial 
problems, labor problems, problems of capital, problems of government, 
and problems of modern economic conflict. 

Pnedrich Paulsen—An Autobiography, translated and edited by 

Theodor Lorenz with a foreword by Nicholas Murray Butler 

New York: Columbia Univeisity Press, 1938, 420 pages. 

^'This is a fascinating book,** says President Butler in beginning his 
foreword He used the right adjective. It will arouse the enthusiasm of 
many a professor, many a philosopher, and many others While it consists 
of more than 500 pages it is interesting from beginning to end It is very 
informative in the realm of comparative education, history of education, 
and philosophy Many people in universities have read Paulsen*s books 
on the German universities. They well know his style of thought and his 
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philosophy But this book, the account of his own life, is a fitting climax 
to the career of a man who gave his life to the cause of education, not 
merely in Germany but the world at large. Part I is entitled ''Recollection 
of My Youth ’’ It comprises very human, very interesting chapters regard¬ 
ing his life as a child m Holland, his parents, his early education at the 
Gymnasium, and his life as a university student In these days, when so 
many students and teachers are studying education comparatively they 
will find heie much interesting material on the German educational 
system of his day University teachers will find also the annals of a man 
who was not only a great scholar but a teacher who was always studying 
his own methods of instruction These characteristics of the man make 
the book interesting and highly valuable to all university people in every 
land, for the problems with which Paulsen concerned himself were the 
life, the instruction, and the purposes of the universities in every land 

Educational Broadcasting 1936, Proceedings of the First National 
Conference on Educational Broadcasting, held in Washington, 
D. C., on December 10, ii, and 12,1936, Edited by C, S. Marsh. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1937,463 pages. 

The table of contents includes names of the speakers They resemble 
the membership roll of any education confcience. There are two or 
three radio names, eg., Pratt, Sarnoif, and Murrow. An examination of 
the volume reveals that the conference dealt with education and the 
radio. The papers and discussion prove that the conference was a first one. 

The volume should be read by any one interested in educational broad¬ 
casting The reader, if confused about the subject before he reads the 
book, will find himself in exactly the same state of confusion after he 
reads it. If, however, the reader is interested m issues related to education 
and radio, and if he is willing to analyze and classify his notes he will be 
rewarded by a pretty good outline of the subject. The editor deserves 
praise for excellent workmanship considering his materials and tools. His 
materials constitute the prize jig-saw puzzle of 1936, and his tools were 
borrowed from other education conferences Give Marsh freedom to use 
his own tools and to choose his own materials and he would do much 
better than was possible m this volume 

Anyway, better get the book and read it—^in spots at least Reviewers 
have been known to err in judgment And the conference was legitimate 
and serious 
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Consiimting Tests and Grading in Elementary and High School 
Subjects, by Henry Daniel Rinsland. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1937,323 pages. 

The teacher who is looking foi help in constructing objective tests for 
use in his or her classes should own this book. All types of test items for 
both elemeiitaiy- and secondary-school subjects are given a thorough 
treatment. 

Multiple choice, sentence completion, simple recall matching, alternate 
response, and miscellaneous forms are amply illustrated with examples 
of good and bad practice. The book represents the best treatment to date 
of the teacher-constructed objective test and is a veritable storehouse of 
suggestions for elementary- and high-school teachers in making tests for 
use in any subject. The very adequate documentation of content adds to 
the value of the book. 

A College Curriculum Based on Functional Needs of Students, 
by Kenneth L. Heaton and G. Robert Koopman. Chicago. The 
University of Chicago Press, 1936,157 pages. 

There are two kinds of curriculum innovation among American col¬ 
leges today. The one hails from executives as reformers and is largely 
pragmatic; the other from the faculties themselves and is modestly scien¬ 
tific and cooperative. This book gives the interesting story of an example 
of the latter type by the faculty of the Central State Teachers College at 
Mt Pleasant, Michigan, Both the purpose of tlie experiment and the 
methods of procedure deserve high commendation, and will interest other 
such faculties After the establishment of objectives for a two-year pro¬ 
gram of general education this faculty addresses itself to the task of 
formulating a curriculum based upon “the functional needs of students ” 
The book is a definite contribution to systematic curriculum construction 
at the college level. 
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EDITORIAL 

The Educational Sociology Section of the American Sociological 
Association voted, at its annual meeting in Detroit, December 1938, 
to again publish tlie papers to be read at the next annual Section 
meeting in the December 1939 issue of The Journal op Educa¬ 
tional Sociology, the official publication of the Section. At diis 
same meeting, its action of the previous year was reaffirmed: 

“That the December issue be made available to all interested in 
the activities of the Section upon the payment of fifty cents, twenty- 
five cents of which shall be used by the Section to establish a perma¬ 
nent mailing list, the remainder to reimburse The Journal for the 
cost of publication and mailing the issue. Money should be sent to 
Professor F. J. Brown, School of Education, New York University, 
Secretary of the Section,” 


Copyright 1939 by The Journiil of Fducational Sociology, Incorporated 



PROPOSAL FOR A FIRST-COURSE TEXT 

read bain 

Miami Vnwersity, Oxford, Ohio 

1 wiU not discuss the first course in much detail. From reading 
the considerable literature on this subject/ one gets tlie general im¬ 
pression that elementary texts are very diverse in content, widely 
different in organization, and exhibit marked conceptual and theo¬ 
retical confusion. Some texts are oriented toward social problems; 
others, toward social evolution by way of cultural anthropology and 
biology; still odiers arc oriented towaid geography, ecology, gene¬ 
tics, race, or population; some make a conceptual approach and 
some are primarily descriptive of the structure and functioning of 
the major social institutions; some emphasize social psychological 
(even Freudian) factors while others try to use data and concepts 
which are essentially societal. The materials may be presented from 
any of several methodological points of view, though most texts 
utilize all m varying degrees. Among the common methodological 
approaches, we may mention case studies, statistics; graphs and 

^One of the most recent papers is ]Pau| B Foreman, “An Analysis oi Content in Introductory 
Sociology Courses/' Soatfl Porces, December 1938, pp, 211-219 Foreman cites a number 
of papers on the subject, including the complete report of the American Sociological Society's 
Committee on the Introductory Course which appeared iti The Journal of Edwatmal So- 
ciology^ September 19331 pp 1-82, Some addicional papers not cited by Foreman arc 
L. D, Zclcny, *‘Introductory Sociology in State Teachers Colleges/' Soctology and Social 
Pefearcih July-August 1939, pp 535-561, Uicbard T laPicrc, “Content and Technique 
of Teaching Introductory Sociology/* M, March-Apnl 1937, pp 35i“*355i Carl E Dent, 
"The Status of Introductory Sociology, on the Pacific Coast/' tM, March-Apnl I937» pp 
356-3601 L L, Bernard, ‘The Objectives of the First Course in Sociology," liid i January- 
February 1936, pp. 203-214, and a soniewhat Similar article, “Function and Content of the 
First Course in Sociology," T/ie Jotfrnal oj Educanonal Sociologyt December 1935, pp 231- 
242; Read Bam, "Suggestions for the First Course in Sociology/' thtd, January 1933* pp 
285-289; H E Jensen, D G Stout, H E Meyer, L A, Guessaz, Jr, “Teaching Sociology 
m CoUeges High Schools," Socml Forces, December 1936, pp 2.16^25, and a sym* 
posiuru in the same journal, March 1931, pp 319-343, by E D, Woods, R E Dabcr, F H 
Hankins, C A, Dawson, and M Willey, Read Bain, "High School Sociology," The High 
School Teacheri April 1931, pp. 134-137, 152-155, may interest those who leach the ele¬ 
mentary course and prepare teachers for it 
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other pictorial, topological, and diagrammatic devices; historical 
development; and generalized description witli and without illus¬ 
tration by concrete data 

The result of this confusing diversity is that students who transfer 
from one institution to another may have had an elementary course 
so difterent in content, terminology, and mode of presentation that 
they are poorly prepared for their new academic situation. Students 
who enter certain graduate schools may also be handicapped be¬ 
cause of their peculiar undergraduate training. Some of the mis¬ 
understandings and terminological controversies of professional 
sociologists may be both a cause and effect of the diversity and con¬ 
fusion in the first course. Certainly the vagueness of the field gener¬ 
ally called sociological contributes to the ill repute of sociology 
among other social scientists, still more so among physical and bio¬ 
logical scientists, and also among publicists, journalists, and intelli¬ 
gent laymen. 

No text IS limited to any specific definition of the field, body of 
data, or mode of presentation. All texts have considerable concep¬ 
tual, contentual, and presentational similarity. There is a body of 
fact and theory which roughly may be called sociological. By and 
large, sociologists have a universe of discourse which enables them 
to understand each other fairly well and to make explicit their dif¬ 
ferences as well as their agreements. In recent years, this area of 
agreement has been increasing rapidly as a result of more (and 
more careful) factual research and more rigorous thinking about 
the theoretical implications of research methods and findings. 
This IS reflected m recent textbooks, especially since 1933, when the 
Society’s Committee on Introductory Sociology published its re¬ 
port and made recommendations as to what the first course should 
contain. Eubank’s The Concepts of Sociology, in 1932, and other 
similar works since have called attention to the need for greater 
care in the definition and use of concepts and other technical terms 
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in sociology." In 1938, the Committee for Conceptual Integration 
was organized and already has produced some useful work." 

In view of these facts, it is probably true that there is much more 
consensus among sociologists as to their field of inquiry and teach¬ 
ing tlian frequently is asserted by themselves and others. This is also 
probably true of sociological theory, the terms in which it is ex¬ 
pressed, and the supporting data for hypotheses, principles, and 
interpretadons. Many apparent misunderstandings are due to em¬ 
phasis on particular research problems and the necessarily different 
methodologies which must be employed because of the peculiarities 
of the problems and the personal interests, special skills, and profes¬ 
sional training of the investigators, or the limitationsof time, money, 
and staff. 

Space prohibits any discussion of the first course except in the 
most general terms. In 1933, die Society’s committee suggested that 
the content of the first course be organized under the following six 
general categories: groups and group life; fundamental social proc- 

^ E, E, Eubank, The Concep^f oj Sociology (Boston’ D C Heath and Company, 1932)^ H 
Becker and L, von Wiese, SysfefiMc Sociology (l^cw York' John Wdey and Sons, 1932), 
H A. Phelps, The Principles and Laws 0/ Sociology (New York John Wiley and Sons, 
1936); G, A, Lundberg, Foundations oj Sociology and S. C Dodd, The Dimensions of 
Sociology (to be published in 1940 by the Macmilfan Company) A few of the many articles 
along this line are, Read Bain, ‘The Concept of Complexity in Sociology/* Social Forces, 
December 1929, pp. 222-231, and March 1930, pp 369^378; Read Dain, “The Concept of 
Social Process,** Proceedings oj the American Soctological Society, August 1932, 26, pp 
io-t 8 j G. A Lundberg, “Quantitative Methods in Social Psychology/’ Ameiican Sociological 
Review, February 1936, pp. 38-54, and discussion by Willard Waller, pp 54-60 {see also 
Waller’s “Insight and Scientific Method/* American journal of Sociology, November 1934, 
pp 285-297); G A Lundberg, ’‘The Thoughtways of Contemporary Sociology/* Ameri¬ 
can Sociological October 1936, pp, 703-721, R V, Bowers, “Conceptual IntcgiaUon 

and Sociological Theory/’ ihid, June 1938, pp, 307-319, Harry Alpert, “Operational Defi¬ 
nitions III Sociology/* ibid, December 1938, pp 855-861, S C Dodd, "A Tension Theory 
of Societal Action,*' thjd, February 1939, pp 56-77, H. Blumcr, “Science Without Cori' 
cepts/* American Journal of Sociology, January 1931, pp 515-533, John H Mueller, “The 
Present Status of the Cultural Lag Hypothesis/* American Sociological Review, June 1938, 
pp. 320-327 

® A Bluiticnihal's work, Six Essays on Cnltiire, is the most extensive It is cited and reviewed 
in the August 1939 American Sociological Review, pp, 588—59-4 S, C, Dodd, “A Systern o£ 
Operationally Defined Concepts for Sociologya*' ibid,, October 1939, pp, 619-634, though 
in preparation long before the C C I was organized, is presented as part of the work of this 
committee On pages 709-710 of the above issue, there is a list of the work m progress, at 
least a half dozen papers by members of this group are completed but not yet published 
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esses, cultural heritage, social organization and structure; social 
change, society and the individual—^plus familiarity with about 
sixty selected concepts.* This particular formulation seems open to 
criticism although the material presented under these captions 
would doubtless be quite similar to that found m a number of well- 
known texts. Most of these headings are indefinite, overlapping, 
and all-inclusive; there is still considerable difference of opinion 
about the fundamental social processes; social change characterizes 
all societal life, group behavior is involved in all, and the general 
subject matter of sociology is tlie social heritage—^the cumulative 
culture; society and the individual suggests an unrealistic antithesis 
to which modern sociology should devote little attention. Social 
organization, if it refers to the eight or ten major institutions, is 
fairly definitive. 

Writing in 1935, Bernard suggests that the first course should deal 
with concrete, measurable material mterpreted by more inclusive 
concepts (page 233) and that die general content should be organ¬ 
ized under four mam headings: factors producing society; a con¬ 
crete picture of Its evolution; organization of the evolved society; 
and the control processes that keep it functioning (page 238). Ber¬ 
nard holds that the first course should aim to show: how society 
came to be; how the student functions as a unit of it; how the social 
world looks in cross section; and how control processes work (page 
241).' He further states that such a course sliould deal with mal¬ 
adjustments but in a more or less subordinated fashion—teachers 
of the first course should be neither Philistines nor image breakers. 
I believe Bernard’s formulation is better than that of the committee 
because it is more in accord widi what I think are the modern trends 
m sociology. While in general agreement with his position, as I un¬ 
derstand It, I should like to develop briefly a few additional pomts 
which I think are important. 

College first courses in all subjects frequently are organized and 

*The Journal of Educational Sociology, September 1933, pp 80-Bi 

® L L, Bernard, op cU , The Journal of Hdttcaftonal Sociology, December 1935, pp 23 *‘'242 
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taught as if all students were going to be specialists. The physical 
and biological sciences are peihaps more prone to this dian the so¬ 
cial sciences, but some of the latter also err m this respect. As sociol¬ 
ogy becomes a more mature natural science, develops an esoteric 
body of factual knowledge, formulates refined and standardized 
technical terms, improves and invents complicated techniques of 
research, there i.s grave danger that it will 'fall into this same peda¬ 
gogical error. Perhaps the flocking into sociology in recent years is 
partly due to the fact that sociology has not treated all students as 
potential specialists to as great a degree as the other sciences have. 
In many ways, sociology is tlie science which still offers the inquir¬ 
ing student the most general liberal-arts education. This may be 
true because it is still an undeveloped science, but I trust it will pre¬ 
serve this quality even after it has become a rigorous and highly 
developed natural science. 

This is sound policy, I think, but we should not fall into the op¬ 
posite error of making introductory sociology tire happy hunting 
ground for clever, dramatic, popularizing teachers who cater to the 
undisciplined expression of “their own ideas” (write prejudices and 
folk preconceptions) by immature, snap-coursc-secking students. 
Sociology still has to live down consideiable unsavory notoriety on 
this score: “smutology,” “sexology,” “shockology,” “socialism,” 
“radicalism,” “atheism,” “smatterology,” “reformology,” “hodge- 
podge-ology,” and so on. 

If we are to rear a body of citizens capable of applying the find¬ 
ings of sociology to their personal and societal lives, the first course 
must emphasize two main points: first, that social and societal phe¬ 
nomena are natural phenomena, and that sociology is a natural sci¬ 
ence which proceeds according to the same general point of view 
and by the same general mediods that characterize all science; sec¬ 
ond, the first course must furnish a theoretical and terminological 
framework within which students can organize the extant com¬ 
mon sense and scientific factual knowledge so as accurately to 
communicate it. This is an indispensable prerequisite to scientific 
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thinking about societal phenomena. Many men have learned the 
facts and terminology of a science without ever acquiring the sci¬ 
entific habit of mind; few have acquired the latter without the 
former. Some men in special fields master the words, facts, and 
techniques of their science and even do sound research in it but still 
remain essentially ignorant of the logic and philosophy and habit 
of mind of science. Others may be masters of the logic and philoso¬ 
phy, and have the scientific habit of mind, as these are related to 
their own special field, but be worse than the intelligent man on the 
street when they venture into alien fields. Some of the Nobel prize 
winners in the physical and biological sciences who deliver ex cathe¬ 
dra dicta on social problems are good cases in point. 

The first course should emphasize the scientific habit of mind, 
scientific methodology, and the relation of sociology to the other 
sciences. If we can get students who are not specializing in sociology 
to understand and accept the idea that sociology is a natural science, 
that social phenomena are natural phenomena and must be dealt 
with accordingly, and give them a vocabulary with which to express 
and understand the implications of this point of view, we will be 
laying a foundation in the thoughtways of the public mind for the 
development and application of tlie science of sociology (and the 
other social sciences). We also will capture many inquiring, crea¬ 
tive minds that otherwise might go into the more “respectable” 
physical and biological sciences. 

This raises the troublesome question of the technical vocabulary 
of sociology. This apparently is taking care of itself. Much of the 
alleged confusion is verbal rather than ideational. We frequently 
are referring to the same sense observable phenomena by different 
symbols. As the science develops, we will tend to devise denota¬ 
tive symbols for both specific and generalized phenomena. This is 
one of die reasons why the technical vocabulary will tend to become 
more quantitative. Therefore, part of the vocabulary of the first 
course should consist of such simple quantitative concepts such as 
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means, modes, medians, arrays, correlations, percentages, rates, dis¬ 
tributions, deviations, time series, etc. 

The verbal technical terms ofier greater difficulty, but, from an 
unpublished table kindly supplied to me by Mr. Foreman, which he 
constructed in connection with his investigation cited above, it ap¬ 
pears diat even here there is much greater consensus than is gener¬ 
ally recognized. He has described in the article tire general method 
of collecting, weighting, and comparing this material. The 105 in¬ 
structors rated 88 of die 143 concepts at 2.5 in importance. Accord¬ 
ing to his scale, this may be called "important-minus.” Seventy-two 
were rated 2.8 or above, and 56 were rated 3.0 or above; t.e., “im¬ 
portant.” Greater consensus is shown if we consider the rank order 
of the assigned values. The 46 southern instructors placed only 6 
concepts higher tlian the yzd item of the entire group; die 59 non¬ 
southern instructors, only one; and the 49 instructors in depart¬ 
ments giving advanced degrees, only 3, By and large there appears 
to be considerable similarity in the judgments of the importance of 
these concepts by all classes of instructors. While it cannot be 
proved, I imagine there is also substantial agreement as to the mean¬ 
ing of the concepts. 

Another aspiect of the technical vocabulary is the names and con¬ 
tributions of the more important living and dead sociologists. The 
first-course student should be familiar with 25 or 30 such names. 
This does not mean that much attention should be given to the his¬ 
tory of sociology. This material should be learned incidentally as 
a result of the instructor’s mastery of his field. Kekule, Berzelius, 
Wohler, Dalton, Avogadro, Priestley, Lavoisier, Mendelyeev, Mose¬ 
ley, etc., are names every elementary chemistry student should 
know, and most of them do; Comte, Spencer, Gumplowicz, Novi- 
cow, Durkheim, Tdnnies, Simmel, Weber, Lombroso, Qu^telet, 
Tylor, Le Play, Tardc, Ward, Giddings, Sumner, Cooley, etc., are 
just as important. Their contributions should eventually be as much 
a part of the general knowledge of intelligent laymen as are the 
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names of literary, military, political, philosophical, and pictorial 
“great men,” and, to a less but rapidly increasing degree, those 
of great inventors, captains of industry, physical, and biological 
scientists, 

In view of the fact that general concepts really refer to abstracted 
aspects of organic societal behavior, and in addition are frequently 
ill defined, overlapping, and connotative in nature, the first course 
should make its approach through what may be called institutional 
analysis. Instead of tallang about competition, cooperation, assimi- 
lation, conflict, control, interaction, group life, collective behavior, 
etc., we should deal with such relatively concrete, measurable data 
as can be presented m connection with the major basic institutions 
such as industry, government, education, religion, family, health, 
social work, recreation, and possibly communication. In this way, 
the relevant cultural evolutionary, historical, and present-day mate¬ 
rial can be presented; necessary or useful conceptual terms can be 
introduced at the most strategic points; the fundamental relativity 
of knowledge and values and the organic relations between them 
and all societal organizations can be presented. Thus, we would be 
using materials with which the student already has considerable 
firsthand experience and so could help him organize his knowledge 
of the social world scientifically as well as present him with new 
data and new interpretations. For example, the discussion of each 
institution can be put into Bernard’s threefold environment frame¬ 
work in a much more meaningful way than is possible when we 
treat the physical, biological, and cultural factors separately. In 
making this organic tenfold institutional approach, we can point 
out the persistent problems of change—disorganization and reor¬ 
ganization—^which characterize all societies; we also can notice the 
fifty-seven varieties of particularism, determinism, and panaceatic 
reformism to which the deterministic particularisms have given rise 
and can emphasize tlieir inadequacies both as to “explanation” and 
remedy We can thus escape the charge that sociology is merely a 
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smattering of political science, economics, histoiy, anthropology, 
geography, education, etc., by giving a comprehensive sociological 
treatment of these various aspects of man’s organic social life. This 
view makes sociology a science related to the other sciences, and 
particularly to the social sciences, somewhat as general biology is 
related to the botanical and zoological specialties. 

The pathological aspects of societal life should not be stressed m 
the first course; social problems should be mentioned, of course, 
chiefly by the teacher as illustiative material. However, he should 
not tell the students what to think about such matters, or what ought 
to be done about them; rather, he should teach them how to define 
the problems and how to think about tliem; i.e., scientifically. The 
first course should tram students how to ask proper questions about 
social data; i.e., questions which are capable of being answered ac¬ 
cording to the canons of science; students should be trained to judge 
whether proposed answers deal with proper questions, thus defined, 
and whether the answers conform to the criteria of science. It is ob¬ 
vious tliat all problems that seem to be of great importance to 
human beings involved in the actual hurly-burly of living cannot 
be expressed in “proper questions” as defined above, and many, 
even when so expressed, at present cannot be answered factually 
and scientifically. In such cases, die student must depend upon what 
we may euphemistically call enlightened common sense; ie., he 
must guess and take a chance, as man has always done. Howevei, 
if he has developed die habit of thinking scientifically about social 
phenomena, his opinions are likely to be more rational, tentative, 
and tolerant, more subject to modification in the light of new 
knowledge, than is true of the opinions of those who are bound by 
folk tradition and class bias 

Such a procedure will not only furnish a liberal education and 
thus be of practical personal value to the student and the commu¬ 
nity in which he lives, but it will also lay the soundest foundation 
for the scientific development of the social sciences The concepts 
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of sociology will continue to become more specific, denotative, and 
descriptive of actual sense-observed social and societal plienomena. 
The first course is a most important sector in the battle to make soci¬ 
ology a reputable natural science. As yet, man has never studied his 
kind, jointly or severally, as men have studied stones, plants, and 
insects for hundreds or even thousands of years. The correspond¬ 
ence between Linnaeus and one Rev. John Walker regarding 
By yum stnatum sliould be instructive to sociologists," W e need thou¬ 
sands of devoted amateurs in our field as has been the case for years 
in astronomy, physics, geology, botany, and zoology, but we cannot 
have them until we devise a generally accepted societal taxonomy, 
terminology, and techniques of observation and see to it that they 
are widely diffused among intelligent laymen. To a considerable 
extent, this must be done through tire first couise. Much progress 
in this direction has been made in recent years, as I have already 
pointed out. In another fifty or seventy-five years, we may have ex¬ 
amples of correspondence between the then reigning sociological 
Linnaeus and the devoted unknown endiusiast. 

In the meantime, since there is this growing consensus as to the 
field, terminology, and research methods of sociology and an in¬ 
creasing body of knowledge generally accepted as sociological, an 
interesting possibility of accelerating these trends is suggested 
Briefly and bluntly, it is that the Society should sponsor a basic in¬ 
troductory text. Some members will doubdess regard this as un¬ 
desirable, impossible, or absurd. Text writing is looked upon by 
some as a way of gaining professional status and possibly some 
money—if the author is clever, or lucky, or both A text ordinarily 
does not add much to a man’s professional reputation unless it is also 
something in the nature of a treatise. In recent years, most intro¬ 
ductory textbooks have been largely compilations of work done by 
other men. Fiequenlly, they consist of digesting, rewriting, and 


W M Smallwood, "E^irncls from Two Unpublished Letters of Linnaeus,” Scicntifu: 
Monthly, July 1939, pp 65-70 
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extensive quoting from research articles and monographs. Except 
in some special fields, textbooks seldom make much contribution 
to the science. In recent years, there have been some notable excep¬ 
tions to this general rulej perhaps in the early days of sociology such 
exceptions were the rule. Today, however, elementary texts fur¬ 
nish fewer and fewer such exceptions. 

The result is what inelegantly but not inaccurately may be called 
the “textbook racket.” Texts are often written because publishers 
and professors are primarily motivated by die hope of pecuniary 
profit; texts, even good ones, are sometimes given doubtful revisions 
for die same reason—^with resultant exploitation of students; young 
men write texts in the hope of promotion or better positions or for 
ego-satisfaction, thus using the time and energy which should go 
into productive research and better teaching. This situation tends 
to preset VC and promote the confusion in the field and terminology 
of sociology; “schools” of sociology are created and perpetuated; 
the well-known lag between new scientific knowledge and its ap¬ 
pearance in textbooks is increased; and tens of tliousands of stu¬ 
dents, because of high-pressure salesmanship, regional, personal, 
vested academic interest, and “schools-of-sociology” biases, are get¬ 
ting their first knowledge of sociology from inferior texts. 

If the Society should sponsor a basic text, a good many of the 
above conditions would be lessened or eliminated. Such a book 
would tend to standardize the content and terminology of the first 
course and thereby increase the growing consensus in theory and 
method; it could be revised frequently enough to take account of 
the rapidly growing and changing body of theoretical and factual 
knowledge and yet there would be no pressure for pseudorevisions; 
it would release the time and energy of able research men who 
otherwise might be trying the textbook road to fame and fortune; 
it would tend to improve the teaching of elementary courses; it 
would militate against “schoolitis” in sociology and also against the 
academic “friendly gestures” incident to the adoption of textbooks, 
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It would save students many thousands of dollars each year; finally, 
It would give the Society a steady income of $15,000 to $20,000 a 
year, witli the possibility of this figure going as high as $50,000 or 
$60,000 a year. Such an income could be used for productive re¬ 
search and to assure its publication when completed. Some of it 
could be used for scholarships and fellowships, to put The Review 
on a sound foundation, and to publish a monograph series. 

No one seems to know how many students enroll in tlie first 
course each year. At Miami, about thirteen per cent of the entire 
enrollment is in elementary sociology courses each year. If this is 
a representative figure, which I doubt, there would be about 130,000 
first-course students each year. One of the best informed college- 
department men of one of the most successful publishing houses 
estimates it at between 60,000 and 70,000. Two other publishers’ rep¬ 
resentatives concurred in this guess; 50,000 is probably a conserva¬ 
tive estimate. I should tliink the Society-sponsored text would 
“sweep the field” to the extent of 15,000 to 25,000 copies, since one 
of the most successful texts last year is supposed to have sold about 
10,000 copies. One of the widely used books which sells for $3.75 
can be manufactured for 63 cents per copy for die first 15,000 and 
for 51 cents thereafter. By some changes, which would in no way 
lessen the quality of the book, this price could be somewhat re¬ 
duced. Let us suppose the cost the first year is 65 cents and that it 
can be shipped and placed in the hands of the student for an addi¬ 
tional 35 cents. If the Society wanted to take a dollar profit per copy, 
the student could obtain for $2.00 a book which now costs him I3.75. 
Thus, the Society would make $15,000 the first year, which, of 
course, would not become a net profit until the second year, by 
which time the book should be selling much more than 15,000. 

I think the proper way to prepare such a text would be to have 
five or SIX specialists write as many sections under the direction of 
a general editoi. The authors and editor should be chosen for their 
scholarship and also for their ability to write clear, concise, inter- 
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esting textbook material; the general editor should be the best man 
tl^e Society could induce to do this difficult and disagreeable labor 
of love. While the editor and authors would doubtless receive some 
professional recognition for their work, they should not receive 
much money—periiaps $500 or $600 each for the authors and 
$1,000 for the editor. This would leave a net profit of about $10,000 
for the first year, allowing $1,000 for incidental expenses. If the book 
were to sell for $2.50, the Society could make $17,500 the first year 
and $22,500 the second, on the 15,000 copy basis. If a book of read¬ 
ings to accompany the text were also prepared, this would add 
something to the total net income. If 25,000 copies were sold, the 
Society would be in fairly good shape financially and could afford 
to give the editor and authors substantial Christmas presents. 

It might be more desirable to handle the distribution through an 
established publisher. I was unable to get any very specific propo¬ 
sitions in reply to my necessarily vague and tentative presentation 
of the project. However, all to whom I wrote were much inter¬ 
ested—and some were even excited. If die Society should react 
favorably to the scheme and take steps to carry it out, we coul d doubt¬ 
less make a contract with some well-known publisher to handle 
die book on a commission basis which would return us substantially 
the same amounts as I have mentioned. However,! do not think this 
could be done at a selling price of less than $3.00. It might even be 
done on a satisfactory royalty basis, especially if we should contract 
to issue our subsidized monograph series under the imprint of the 
same publisher, dividing profits, if any, on some mutually satis¬ 
factory basis. A very generous contract with a publisher is probable 
because it is improbable that large college textbook publishing 
houses would like to see the first plan outlined above in successful 
operation. What if other learned societies should go and do like¬ 
wise? Publishers would probably make some sacrifice to get their 
imprint on a book which would sell 15,000 to 25,000 copies or more 
per year for as long as sociology is taught in American colleges, It 
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would require little or no “pushing” to get adoptions and would be 
revised only as often as the Society deemed necessary. The pub¬ 
lishing of the book would also carry with it a monopoly of the pro¬ 
posed monograph series. 

If the Society should approve this proposal, the procedure might 
be somewhat as follows: A committee on the basic text would be 
appointed, perhaps by the executive committee. This committee, on 
the basis of what is already known about the first course and other 
information which it might have to get, would formulate a general 
outline of the objectives, content, and methods of presentation and 
submit It to the members through The Revieto for criticisms and 
suggestions The next step would be to poll 300 or so well-known 
sociologists for authors of the various sections and the general editor: 
the general membership might also be invited to participate in this. 
This done, the fate of the project would be in the hands of the editor 
and his authors. The executive committee should probably pass 
upon the final manuscript before publication is definitely under¬ 
taken. In this case, the honoraria to authors and editor should be 
contingent upon publication. This also implies the incorporation 
of the Society—which I think should be done in any case. 

If such a plan were adopted in December 1939, the outline should 
be ready for the June 1940 Review, the poll completed by Sep¬ 
tember, the manuscript ready for the printer by the fall of 1941, and 
the text ready for distribution by July or August 1942. 

I believe the successful completion of such a project by the Ameri¬ 
can Sociological Society is perfectly feasible. It would do a great deal 
to integrate the Society and to raise its unity and morale. It would 
also accelerate the development of the science of sociology by giving 
us some fluid funds which are the smews of science as well as war. 



MEASURING LEARNING OUTCOMES 
IN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY 
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The Ohio State Untfersity 

For a decade at least, sociologists have been concerned with intro¬ 
ductory courses, but in the main dieir interest has centered on course 
aims and methods.* Aside from a few small-scale studies of learning 
outcomes, such as attitude changes, we know little in an exact sense 
about the effects of our teaching on students. The present study 
arose in part from tliis general situation and in part from the depart¬ 
ment’s desire to improve its work.’ In this paper, we shall report the 
more important findings, and we shall make such proposals for the 
improvement of teaching as the data appear to warrant. 

SITUATION, PROCEDURE, AND SAMPLE 

Introductory sociology at Ohio State consists of three basic 5-hour 
courses, each oriented in terms of a text written for tlie course,’ The 
first course, 401, is a study of "fundamental principles,” and on its 
completion students enroll in 402, a social-problems course, or in 
407, a community sociology course limited to education majors. 
Students must be of sophomore rank or above, and a sequence of ten 
hours (401-402, 401-407) IS required for advanced work. From 
diree to eleven sections of a course are run each quarter, with classes 
averaging about 40 students. While senior professors teach at least 

^Cf C C North, "Inirocluctory Course in Colleges and Universities,” T/je Journal of 
cational Sociology^ October 1933, pp, 68-77, L L Bernard, “Functions and Content of the 
First Course in Sociology,*’ tbtd , December 1935, pp 331-2112 

* Research conducted by Mr Kocninger under Mr Cook’s supervision and with the assist¬ 
ance of various persons It is a pleasure to acknowledge indebtedness to the department 
chairman and faculty, to the Graduate School and the Commerce College, to the National 
Youth Administration, and to the Bureau of Educational Research, 

^ Texts arc F, E, Lumlcy, Frmaplcs 0/ Sociology (New York5 McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
^935) t Cecil C, North, Social Problems and Social Phinmng (New Yorki McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1932), and Lloyd A Cook, Community Bac}{groun(U oj Education (New 
York McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938) 
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one introductory class, the main, teaching load falls on instructors 
and graduate assistants. These persons are given little or no class¬ 
room supervision. 

The present study was planned as a pre- and end-test of learning 
outcomes in three large areas; information, attitudes, and critical 
thinking. In addition to these data, we secured student reactions to 
course and instructor by means of a check-type rating form. Every 
effort was made to construct tests which were comparable, items 
being taken in part from past examinations, selected to parallel 
course content, tried out and discarded if found to be poor testing 
material. All tests carried dicir own mstructions and were adminis¬ 
tered at regular class hours during the first and last weeks of a quar¬ 
ter. Test reliability, as calculated by the Kuder-Richardson formula 
number 4,* is given in tabic 1, and is believed to be highly satisfactory 


TABLE I 

estimated reliability of tests 


Couts^ 

"Number 

of Cares Irtfot matton 

A 

Attitudes^ 

D 

u 

Critical 

7 hm\tng 

401 

395 

62 

62 


85 

,82 

/J02 

143 

63 

87 

87 

94 

80 

407 

151 

72 

50 

.67 

85 

82 


* A—agree, D—disagree, U—uncertain, 

for group purposes. Instructors assisted in the testing program but 
in no case worked with their own classes, nor were they informed of 
our purpose beyond a formal statement. 

Pre- and end-tests were obtained for 395 of the 454 students in tlie 
401 course (seven classes) in the autumn quarter 1938, and for 143 
in 402 (five classes) and 151 in 407 (four classes) during the fol¬ 
lowing quarter. In brief analysis, about 40 per cent of the 401 group 
were males, over 90 per cent were m the age range ry to 24, and less 
than 10 per cent were above sophomore standing. About 50 per cent 

* G F, Kuder and M W Richardson, “Tho Theory of the Estimation of Test Rdiabdity," 
If Ct 937 )» 158 
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were from education, 25 per cent from arts, 13 per cent from com¬ 
merce, and the remainder from odier colleges. Ratios varied little 
for the 402 and 407 samples, though certain selectivity was evident. 


ACQUISITION OF INFORMATION 

Education has been, and still is, identified with die acquisition of 
information, and actual or assumed possession of knowledge is made 
die chief criterion of scholastic progress.” Recognizing this con¬ 
dition as fairly true of introductory sociology, information tests 
were built along the lines of emphasis in each course. Each set of 
tests consisted of 50 five-part multiple-choice statements, students 
being instructed to check the most reasonable answer in each series. 
Answers were scored by keys made from the combined judgment of 
instructors in a course. Students were requested to sign their names 
but were told, as in all odier tests, diat results would not affect their 
grades. 

As to be expected, significant differences in student achievement 
were found by instructor and class. Table 2 shows that average 
students in P’s class, for instance, knew correctly at die outset of die 
course 52 per cent of the items on which they were tested. They 


TABLE 2 

AVERAGE SCORES BY INSTRUCYOR AND CLASS ON 4OI INrORMATION TEST 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF POSSIBLE SCORES 


Insti Nctor 

Class 

Size 

Score on 
Prefesf 

Scot e on 
lEndTest 

Change 

A 

81 

47 7 

60 0 

12 3 

E 

34 

47 7 

61 8 

14 I 

L 

64 

49 I 

682 

T9 1 

M 

32 

468 

73 5 

26 7 

N 

77 


607 

13d 

0 

57 

46 0 

61,0 

150 

P 

50 

52,0 

64.1 

12 I 


®Cf, William Satchel Learned, The Student and ?Iis Knofvle/ige (New York Carnegie 
Foundation foi tlic Advancement oE Teaching), Bullciin 29, 1938, pp 5, 7, IT 
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increased this score to 64.1, indicating a gain m information of 12.1 
points, whereas M’s class gained 26.7 points. This is, incidentally, 
the greatest gain found in any section of any course, the lowest being 
a score of 4.5 for instructor J in a 402 section. It is significant also 
that none of tlic 16 classes tested knew less tlian 46 per cent of the 
material to be covered in a course, as represented by our test of 50 
items, and 402 classes averaged from 54.7 per cent to 58,2, Since 
these tests were made up largely from regular examination questions, 
tliere is some basis for believing that instructional alms have been 
set too low for maximum student achievement. 

Of interest, too, is a comparison of average scores by courses. 
While table 3 shows important differences in pre- and end-test re¬ 
sults for each course, its outstanding feature is the gam made by 407 

TABLE 3 

AVERAGE SCORES BY COURSE ON INrORMATION TESTS 
AS A percentage OP POSSIBLE SCORES 


Comse 

Pretest 

End Test 

Change 

401 

483 

637 

15 4 

402 

557 

67 2 

II 5 

407 

52 0 

72.0 

20 0 


students in tlie mastery of facts, concepts, and principles. Whetlier 
this 20 per cent increase should be called high, average, or low is not 
known in any final sense. Kornhauser" reports average changes in 
information in an economics course as ranging from 16.7 in the fii st 
quarter to 8 0 in the tlurd, but aside from this study we have little 
comparable data. It can be said, however, that the gains found are 
small indeed in comparison with potential increases. In theory, 
average 401 students for example could have increased 517 points] 
their actual change was 15.4, or less than one third of the test 
potential 

® Arthur W Komhausci, “Changes m the Information and Attitudes o£ Students in an 
Economics Course,’* T/ie /onf/w/ oj Erlucahoml Sociology, January 1930, pp 288-298 
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Scores by class and course naturally obscure individual variations. 
In tile 407 course, for instance, seven students made a negative 
change; i.e., made lower ratings at the end of the course than at its 
beginning. Six per cent increased dieir information from 0 to 6 
points, II per cent from 7 to 14 points, 28 per cent from 15 to 
22 points, 36 per cent from 23 to 30 points, ii per cent from 31 to 38 
points, and two students made gains of more than 39 points. These 
scores suggest the great range of abilities found in introductory 
classes, abilities which would seem to warrant more homogeneous 
groupings of students and more individualized insti uction. 

attitude changes 

After noting his relative inability to f urdier die growdi of student 
information, one instructor remarked that he would “rest die case 
on attitudes.” This teacher would agree widi Fans’ that the piime 
objective of education is not the inculcation of facts but “the pro¬ 
duction of useful habits and attitudes.” Wittingly or not, we do affect 
student beliefs and attitudes, and our task was to construct a measure 
of these changes. The procedure was to assemble several hundred 
viewpoints dealt with m a course, sift and reformulate them until 
the professor in charge of diat area agreed that we had in miniature 
a general pattern of the course. This yielded three sets of tests, each 
containing too statements. Students were asked to check each item 
as agree, disagree, or uncertain, and answers were marked by use of 
a “staff point of view.”’ 

Attitude changes are shown in table 4. The table is read as fol¬ 
lows: at die start of the 401 course, students agreed on die average 
with the staff’s point of view in 54.4 of the 100 opportunities given. 
In the end test, they agreed with 60 of these statements, showing a 
shift toward staff viewpoint of 5.6 points. At the beginning, their 

’ Ellsworth Paris, T/ie Nature of Human Nature (New York McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
* 937 ). PP' 148-M9 

" Usually a consensus, at times a majority agreement as to desirable attitudes 
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TABLE 4 

ATTITUDE CHANGES IN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY COURSES 
AS A PERCENTAGE OP POSSIBLE CHANGES 

Pretest End Test Change 



^OJ 


407 

^01 

^03 

407 

^01 

^02 

407 

Agree 

54 4 

53 ^ 

55)9 

60 0 

66 I 

66 2 

5 6 

12 4 

63 

Disagree 

18 8 

35 0 

76,4 

21 0 

79 0 

787 

3.2 

—*6 0 

I 7 

Uncertain 

26 6 

21 5 

21.0 

18,6 

15 9 

16 2 

-80 

-5.6 

^48 


disagree score was 18 8, and at the end 21.0, Thus, during tlie term, 
there developed a 2 2 per cent opposition to staff views. These same 
students were uncertain at the outset in respect to 26.6 per cent of 
die statements, and in 18 6 at the end. With a decrease of indecisions 
by 8 points, it would appear that here is where attitude changes were 
most numerous. 

The 402 group increased its agree score by 12.4 points, almost 
twice die average number of changes made in the 40^ groupMore¬ 
over, die former students reduced their disagreements by 6 points, 
whereas the latter increased dieir opposition to staff positions by 1,7. 
Uncertainties were lessened by 5.6 and 4 8,respectively, indicating as 
stated that attitude changes consisted in the main of translating in¬ 
decisions into positive and negative points of view. 

Every teacher knows that students do better in some parts of a 
course than in others, and he suspects that the major cause is previ¬ 
ous experience. He knows also that he underteaches certain units 
and overtcaches others. To deal witli these practical matters in 
course planning, we tabulated attitude data by parts or divisions of a 
course Table 5 shows prescores, end scores, and degrees of change 
in the 407 course In general, die shift is toward staff views in all 
parts of the work except one, the social influences shaping child 
personality and school responsibility for guidance. Here average 

“ For compjirablc scores, see John F Cuber, ''EfFccls of an Introductory Sociology Course 
on Students' Verbalized Auiludc3>*’ Socfal forces, May 1939, pp 490-494, J R. Geberich, 
and A W Jamison, “Measurement of Attitude Changes During an Introductory Course in 
College Sociology,” The Jont nal of L^ucntional Sociology, October 1934, PP ^ ^ ^4 
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TABLE 5 

attitude changes IM 407 SOCIOLOGY BY PARTS OP THE COURSE 
AS A PERCENTAGE OP POSSIBLE CHANGES 




Pretest 



En/lTest 



C/tatige 


Paris 

A 

D 

U 

A 

D 

U 

A 

D 

U 

All 

59 9 

16 4 } 

21,0 

66,2 

18 I 

16 2 

63 

1*7 

-48 

Community Lite 

55 3 

23‘0 

20 6 


21,3 

197 

47 

“'I 7 

—09 

Child Personal Uy 
Educational Phi¬ 

563 

20 7 

23 2 

581 

25 2 

15.4 

I 8 

4 5 

-78 

losophy 

667 

12 6 

20.0 

759 

13 5 

13 6 

9^ 

09 

-64 

Schools m Action 

639 

188 

17 2 

68.2 

183 


43 

-05 

-4 7 

Teacher Behavior 

69^0 

i6 0 

152 

73 i 

14 I 

124 

44 

1 9 

-28 


students Were opposed to staff positions with a beginning score of 
20.7, and instead of decreasing with time this score increased to 25 2. 
Attitude changes occurred, to be sure, but they were not in directions 
anticipated by the staff. If this can be viewed as a failure in teaching, 
It may be said—by the same reasoning—that the greatest teaching 
success is found in die area of educational philosophy as defined in 
the course. Here students shifted 9.2 points toward agreement with 
the staff, and they reduced uncertainties by 6.4 points. They in¬ 
creased disagrecmentsbyless than i percent. 

Item analysis of the 407 test discloses that students made no 
change in point of view, or changed away from faculty views, on 32 
of the 100 statements. On 25 statements, i to 6 per cent of the 151 
students shifted toward staff values j on 22 statements, 7 to 13 per 
cent; on 8 statements, 14 to 20 per cent; on 9 statements, 21 to 30 per 
cent; and on the remaining 4, more than 39 per cent. The nature of 
these changes can be seen in a few random examples. In each case, 
the faculty view is underlined, and changes away from it are pre¬ 
ceded by a minus sign. 

All in all, test results support an inf crence of fairly effective teach¬ 
ing, if we assume chat the function of instruction is to facilitate the 
development of attitudes. That attitude changes were due primarily 
to course work, and not to extraneous influences, cannot be fully 
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ai5 

Mdpr 

Pretea End Tea Cftange 
Siatemcnt A D U A D U A D 

I Once education was viewed as a solution 
for all social problems; now ic is our ma- 

^or problem 72 17 lo 90 4 6 18 

13. As long as smgle women need jobs, mar¬ 
ried women siiould not be hired to teach 

jn pubhc schools 31 51 18 36 41 23 --ro 

30 A serious mistake made by schools in 
immigrant areas is to Americanize chil¬ 
dren too rapidly 28 26 46 94 2 4 66 

33 I would favor a law extending die age of 
compulsory schooling both upward and 

downward 31 47 22 49 31 ig r8 

yi A satisfying life for the masses cannot be 
had without basic changes in our eco¬ 
nomic system 51 22 27 43 25 32 —8 

81 The best way for a new teacher to con¬ 
trol a class IS to put on a bold front and 

take die offensive 13 83 4 14 73 13 — ro 

proved, though several checks were run. For instance, a control 
group o£ 401 students was given the 402 tests and a second group 
was given the 407 tests. Neither class showed attitude shifts at all 
comparable in kind 01 degree with experimental sections. Ap¬ 
parently introductory courses possessed attitude patterns the impact 
of which was sampled in the tests. Another point should not be 
overlooked. There are many ways of changing attitudes, including 
professorial pressure and indoctrination. While no formal study 
was made of teaching procedures, we believe that classwork at Ohio 
State differs innoimportantway from the lecture-discussion method 
elsewhere. Courses differ mainly in degree, with 402 probably 
achieving its superior results by reason of greater preoccupation 
with attitudinal materials.*” 

By Its very nature, a social-problems course contains more attitudinal malenal, for human 
problems arc essentially dashes in values 
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CRITICAL THINKING 

An unvarying aim of education has been die development of re¬ 
flective thinking. To this end, Latin, mathematics, and logic have 
been used, with emphasis on drill and memorization. Today we dis¬ 
count diese practices, aldiough the liberation of intelligence remains 
almost as much a problem as ever. Sociologists, with their reiter¬ 
ation of “die interrelatedness of life," have claimed to teach critical 
thinking on social matters, and the newly developed interpretation 
of data tests gives the best known checks on such assertions." These 
tests have been widely used in experimental grade and high schools," 
and die physical-science divisions at Ohio State have found diejn 
most helpful in replanning college curricula. 

Each of the present interpretation of data tests consisted of six 
problems based on course content, widi loo to 115 statements about 
the cases, situations, charts, or graphs presented. The 401 test, for 
example, dealt with scientific experimentation, rural and urban 
population trends, a preliterate cultural pattern, feeble-mmdedness 
and its transmission, ethnic assimilation, and a field trip to a mining 
area. Statements were made about each problem situation which, 
in light of the facts given, were true, false, probably true, probably 
false, or indeterminate because of insufficient data. To ensure maxi¬ 
mum reliability, these items were used in approximate proportions 
of 10, 10, 20, 20, and 40." Student answers were graded by a key 
made from the combined ratings of faculty members in each course, 
and, like all other test data, they were tabulated direedy on an 
I. B. M. machine. 

“ See Ralph W Tyler, Construction of Acheifemeni Tests (Columbus, Ohio: Ohio Slate Uni¬ 
versity, 3934); Commission on Secondary School Curriculum, Science in General Education 
(New York D Appleion-Ccntury Company, 1938), pp 396^<JI3. 

“ For example, Dwight L, Arnold, “Testing Ability to Use Data in the Fifth and Sixth 
Grades/’ Educational Rcseaich Bulletin (Ohio State University), XVll (1938), 255''a59 
^*For the theory and construction of dati tests, see Louis E. Raths, “Measuring the Inter¬ 
pretation of Data/’ ibid , XYU (1938), 98-107 
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The first score in the following table is the general accuracy score. 
It shows the ability of the average student tomark correctly all items 
in the test. The second score reveals ability to identify true and false 
statements, the third, those which are probably true or false; the 
fourth, those which are not supported by enough data to permit judg¬ 
ment as to truth or falsity. The fifth score sums the student’s crude 
errors; the sixth penalizes him for going beyond die data, for ex¬ 
ample, in marking a probably true statement as true. The seventh 
score IS for overcautiousness, or inability to use correctly all the data 
given m the case. 

In general, the higher the positive change in the first four scores 
in table 6, and die higher the negative changes in the next three, the 

TABLE 6 

SCORES BY COURSE ON INVERPRETATION OF DATA TESTS 
AS A PERCENTAGE OF POSSIBLE SCORES 


401 CauTSt ^02 Course efoy Course 


Scores 

Pre 

End 

CAange 

Pre 

End 

Change Pre 

End 

CAange 

I General accuracy 

52.8 

563 

35 

56*5 

57'9 


57 7 

61 2 

35 

2 True, faJic 

6^ 0 

65,1 

11 

62 4 

65.7 


62 p 

66,6 

3 7 


32.7 

34 7 

a 0 

43.1 

40.9 

^3 2 

41 2 

36.5 

— 4 7 

4 . Insufficient data 

43 9 

314 

75 

57‘9 

54 9 

-30 

57,0 

63.0 

6 0 

5 Crude errors 

II 3 

10 9 

^04 

5 5 

46 

— 09 

5 4 

49 

“05 

6 Beyond data 

45 4 

39 5 

“5 9 

377 

3^4 

— 13 

407 

358 

“4 9 

7 . Ovcrcaution 

21 3 

25 0 

37 

15*4 

15 7 

03 

II 7 

II 8 

0 1 


• Probably true, probably false 


more successful a course would appear to be in teaching critical 
thmking. Inspection will show that among the twenty-one changes 
in scores, all but six are in desirable directions. For example, 401 
students improved their skill on die average by 7.5 points in detect¬ 
ing ideas not supported by facts, and they reduced their tendency to 
go beyond the data by 5.9 points. Curiously, all changes in the seventh 
score are m the wrong direction, showing that in trying to teach 
cautiousness in handling data we are apt to make many students 
overly cautious. It is notable also that pretest scores are higher in 402 
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and 407 than in 401, suggesting a possible transfer of training from 
the first course to a second course. 

Perhaps the most significant point in the table has not yet been 
mentioned. The 401 students started their work with a score of 52.8 
and ended with a rating of 56.3. Problem-solving ability was in¬ 
creased 3.5 points. Similaily> 407 students made an average gain of 
3 5 as compared with an increase of 1.4 in 402. Thus, whatever skills 
the social-problems course may have taught, it was definitely below 
the other two in developing the insights required for unraveling the 
situations presented in die tests. This assumes, of course, tliat tests 
were comparable, an assumption supported only by identical proc¬ 
esses of test construction. 

INTERCORRELATIONS 

Intcrcorrelations between die three types of tests were uniformly 
low, suggesting that each test tended to measure a fairly distinctive 
set of skills, aptitudes, or abilities. Likewise, correlations between 
test scores and student-background factors, such as sex, age, class, 
point-hour ratio, community size, and father’s occupation, were not 
in general very significant. Possible exceptions were few in number 
as, for instance, a correlation in the 401 course of .476 between stu¬ 
dent point-hour ratio and end-score on the information test. This 
latter rating correlated .455 with final grade in the course. A rela¬ 
tionship of - 71 between point-hour ratio and change in attitude 
toward staff views is significant. Apparently, the more intelligent the 
student, or at any rate the higher his total college grades, the less his 
tendency to pattern beliefs and convictions on staff points of view 

STUDENT EVALUATIONS 

We come now to the final part of the study, an attempt to sample 
student reactions to various phases of the teaching situation. On a 
two-page check-type rating form, students were asked to evaluate 
the course as a whole, achievement of specific objectives, the text- 
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book used, teacher personality traits, lectures, class discussion, course 
planning, and out-of-class contacts widi instructors. These forms 
were given during the last week of a course and were scored by 
NYA students under supci vision. Students were asked to return 
"honest and critical” answers but not to sign tlielr names, and scores 
are reported as a per cent of the total possible score. 

Table 7 gives a comparison between tlie sociology course taken 
at the time and other current courses. This table is read as follows: 
in the opinion of 4(1 per cent of all 401 students, the sociology course 

TABLE 7 


STUDENT REACTIONS TO INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY COURSES IN COMPARISON 
WITH OTHER COURSES TAKEN DURING THL SAME QUARTER 


Reac/ic/i 

401 

402 

407 

Reaction 

401 

402 

407 

More intcrcstiJig 

46 

49 

60 

Less interesting 

19 

15 

10 

More instructive 

29 

42 

51 

Less instructive 

21 

12 

II 

More diflicuk 

20 

16 

17 

Less difliculc 

41 

38 

31 

More scienrific 


30 

24 

Less sctenti/ic 

24 

25 

T 4 

More practical 


50 

6g 

Less practical 

19 

id 

8 

Belter taught 

17 

59 

39 

Less well taught 

M 

20 

9 


was more interesting than any concurrent course, and in the judg¬ 
ment of 19 per cent it was less mteresting," If sociology courses are 
compared with each odier in terms of proportionate student vote, 
the 407 course has a somewhat better rating. This may be due to 
factors within die course or to the fact diat students are education 
majors By the same criterion, 401 sociology is rated as most scientific 
and most difficult of die three courses, and as least interesting, 
instructive, and practical. In truth, the low ratings polled by various 
sections of this course may well be a matter of departmental concern. 
Here students form their first impressions of sociology, and less 
tlian one third take any work beyond the required ten hours. 

Profound variations in course ratings were found by class and 
instructor. For example, on the category “more interesting,” the 

middle category "aliout the iamc*' m inrcrc;>t, etc, has been ofnitted because of lack 
of space 
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student vote ranged from 30 to 79. That is, less than one third of O’s 
class said the course was more interesting than any other course in 
the same quarter, as compared with four fifdis of P’s students. On 
“more instructive,” the range of class averages was ii to 57; on “more 
difficult,” 8 to 44; on “more scientific,” 10 to 47; on “more practical,” 
28 to 72; and on "better taught,” 7 to 61, We know, of course, that 
instructors are neither alike nor equal, yet these extreme ratings— 
in conjunction with test results—can point only to the conclusion 
diat some of our teachers are not maintaining standards set by 
average classes. 

Table 8 reveals the extent to which students affirmed an “above 
average” achievement of course objectives.*' Since a somewhat dif- 

TABLE 8 

STUDENT EATINGS OP **ABOVE AVBRACE” ACHIEVEMENT OF MAJOR AIMS 
IN INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOGY COURSES AS A PERCENTAGE 
OP POSSIBLE RATINGS 


AWiS^ 

40T 

Course 

402 

407 

1 

61 

64 

65 

a 

37 

55 

48 

3 

76 

35 

58 

4 

49 

71 

65 

5 

47 

58 

34 

6 

31 


40 

7 


43 

23 

8 


43 



* Only the sixth aim was the same in all courses and therefore comparable, 

ferent formulation of aims was made for each course, the chief value 
of the table is to show the extent to which a course achieved its 
objectives in the judgment of its students. For instance, 401 met with 
marked success in showing that (3) “man is conditioned by his 
social environment,” 402 in establishing the axiom that (4) “person¬ 
ality is shaped by culture,” and 407 in (i) “developing a point of 
view as to what schools should be and do,” and in (4) “visualizing 

‘‘Average" and “below average" have been omitted 
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the school as a community-service agency.” The hrst course was 
weak in the opinion of students in (2.) “developing a sense of social 
responsibility,” 402 m (3) "increasing tiie learner's sociological vo¬ 
cabulary,” and 407 in (5) “furthering an understanding of democ¬ 
racy in human relations.” 

The one objective common to all three courses was (6) “to interest 
students in a further study of sociology." Starting with an index of 
31 m 401, student interest fell to 26 in 402 and rose to 40 in 407, 

Students were asked to compare their sociology textbook with 
other texts used during the quarter, and to rate the first book as to 
content and organization, and on “contribution to your own knowl¬ 
edge and growth." On the first point, 35 per cent of the 401 students 
rated their text as "above average,” 28 per cent of the 402 students, 
and 75 per cent of those in 407. One fourth of the first group re¬ 
turned "above average” rating on the second point, one third of the 
402 enrollment, and one half of those in educational sociology. 

Part II of the rating form called for an evaluation of five related 
aspects of the teaching situation, as seen in table 9 In constructing 
this inquiry, positive and negative items were alternated, and every 
tenth space was left blank for student write-ins.“ By positive item is 
meant, in reference for example to teacher personality, “good sense 
of humor,” “interested in student views,” “understands student 
needs,” “treats students as mature persons,” and “has genuine en¬ 
thusiasm for his subject ” Negative items were; "sarcastic, boastful, 
oveicritical,” “lacks poise, ill at case,” "personal appearance not 
pleasing,” and “has peculiar mannerisms ” Selection of tlie forty 
items used in rating teacher, course, etc, was fairly arbitrary, though 
choices were based on other rating forms and on student papers 
dealing with likes and dislikes. 

Students were instructed to check only those statements which 
they felt were true of a teacher or a course, and each item was scored 
separately as a percentage of possible checks on that item Averages 

Few in number and hence not scored 
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were computed for positive and negative items in each large area, 
such as teacher personality, by adding percentages and dividing by 
the number of opportunities for ratings given in that area. Negative 
scores were then subtracted from positive scores, and these ratings 
appear in table 9. The final composite score is an average of these 
averages, with the fifth area (conferences, etc.) weighted at slightly 
less than one half the value of any other area because it contained 
only four items instead of the usual nine items. 

TABLE 9 

SUMMARY SCORE OP STUDENT RATINGS OF INSTRUCTORS BY COURSE AND CUSS 
IN ALL INTRODUCTORY SOCIOLOOY SECTIONS 



40/ 



402 

407 

ArGiis Ruled 

A E L M 

NOP 

C 1 

J K L 

FILM 

Tea chcr persona 1J ty, 






behavior in class 

75 ^7 So 63 

63 62 84 

76 81 

14 65 84 

81 76 82 75 

Lectures presentation, etc 
Class discussion, student 

57 76 66 65 

—I 27 80 

72 53 

—4 71 74 

80 53 71 72 

participation 
Assignment, readings. 

45 60 66 69 

24 39 84 

74 3 ^ 

0 58 75 

46 26 76 69 

tests, reports on 
Conferences, nonclass 

37 33 40 36 

38 19 54 

31 34 

10 34 65 

58 46 57 62 

contacts, etc 

51 53 5 « 33 

38 40 35 

48 60 

4 34 

21 44 63 33 

Composite score 

51 63 62 56 

32 37 71 

62 52 

5 55 75 

62 50 71 66 

Rank order 

5234 

761 

2 4 

5 3 1 

3412 


Tabic 9 clearly reveals profound diffeiences m class situations as 
felt and expressed by students. With final composite scores ranging 
from positive ratings of 5 to 75, there can be no doubt of significant 
differences in the ways teacher and course affect learners. We have 
previously listed the items which were used in rating teacher person¬ 
ality, and f's 14 points stand in sharp contrast to E’s near perfect 
score of 87 Student reactions to lectures range over even greater ex¬ 
tremes, with N’s mark of —i and P’s 80. Class discussion shows 
somewhat less variability, but even here the data suggest that some 
teachers are much better class managers than others. Assignments, 
readings, tests, etc,, vary in student approval from an average vote of 
65 in one section taught by L to that of 10 in J’s group. Conferences 
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and office contacts show the lowest ratings m the table, indicating 
presumably a felt need by learners for more associations with their 
already too busy instructors. 

lNTElU>RETATIONS 

Such findings as we have presented would meet with varied re¬ 
ceptions in any representative department of sociology. That the 
Ohio State faculty authorized the study and participated in its rigor¬ 
ous requirements is evidence of a desire to improve instruction. 
While any action must await departmental discussion, we can at the 
moment suggest certain general interpretations. 

While average increases in information of 15.4,11.5, and 20.0 may 
not seem impressive, the range of scores above these norms lea ds one 
to think that, on the whole, introductory sociology does teach much 
factual data. But with averages of some classes in a course twice 
those of other classes, it is evident that learning situations are pro¬ 
foundly different. This suggests the need for two follow-up studies, 
one by way of verification of reported findings and the other to 
determine causes. One practical application of the pretests as now 
developed would be to use them another quarter to locate slow- and 
fast-moving students. These persons could be placed in classes in 
line with their growth potentials and instruction could be adapted 
to their needs and abilities. 

Attitude shifts of 5.6,12.4, and 6,3 toward staff viewpoints do not 
seem as significant as could be desired. Again differences between 
sections within the same course are outstanding, and again the ques¬ 
tion as to how some instructors were able to achieve the results with 
which their groups are credited. Much the same question arises in 
respect to critical thinking, with average changes of 3,5,14, and 3.5 
in the three courses. These outcomes do not appear impressive when 
viewed as end products of a quarter’s work, though the develop¬ 
ment of the abilities in question may be a more difficult process than 
is usually thought 
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From a practical standpoint, tlie most revealing findings of the 
study come from personality and course ratings. With student reac¬ 
tions as extremely varied as we have indicated, there is no doubt 
that some instructors have failed to achieve good working relations 
with their students. This is admittedly a complex problem, yet die 
ranges would seem to be far too great to be explained away by pos¬ 
sible differences in class make-up, time, etc. It seems reasonable to 
suspect that some instructors have not seen themselves as their 
students see them, and that a critical mspection of these ratings 
might be made the basis of far-reaching changes. Needless to add, 
student opinion is not the only measure, nor the best measure, of a 
teacher's effectiveness, nor is teaching the only service which he 
renders. 

Test results, plus knowledge of the teaching situation, raise ques¬ 
tions of a more general nature. Time and again, we have been struck 
by a teacher's utter lack of concern for basic aims and purposes. In 
staff conferences, he waits for orders, and in the classroom he 
quizzes pupils on the day’s assignment. Education is mastery of text¬ 
book materials, not a process of cooperative planning in which use is 
made of a variety of learning resources. This leads to the suggestion 
that we need at times to reconsider the filings we are trying to ac¬ 
complish ; to reflect again on what our classes should be and do in 
terms of the changes in student behavior that we desire as learn¬ 
ing outcomes. 

Moreover, we must know more than where we are going; we 
must know ways of getting there. That is, we must be experimental 
in the true sense of the word, ever willing to revise practices in light 
of proved results. This calls for skill and imagination, but most of all 
it demands motivation—the desire to be an effective teacher. That 
the teaching job needs to be done better than we have done it is evi¬ 
denced by findings already presented. That it can be done better was 
demonstrated in a recent experience with a group of freshmen 
These students were selected by the junior dean as representative of 
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all education freshmen, and they were taught by methods com¬ 
monly used in 40/ but quite different from those used m 401 and 
402. On the battery of tests reported in this paper, the experimentai 
class averaged higher scores than did the great majority of 401 and 
402 sections. On information, for example, their pretest mark was 
5 y points lower than the 402 score, but their end-test gam was al¬ 
most twice the increase of the best 402 class. Since these freshmen 
had had no previous work in soaology, the case may be used to 
argue that the 401 course is not useful as a prerequisite to 402 and 
407. We have cited the experience only to show that, with no radical 
changes in methods, a significant improvement m learning out¬ 
comes is possible. 

Teaching aims and methods are both dependent on staff organ¬ 
ization. If the set-up is one where teachers of introductory classes are 
m the main young and inexperienced, at work on degrees and mov¬ 
ing on through graduation, it is most difficult to give tliem tlie 
guidance so necessary for their own development. While this prob¬ 
lem has many facets, one in particular would seem to merit atten¬ 
tion. It appears evident in education, as in business, that persons who 
are denied responsible participation in decision making will, in 
time, become irresponsible, and good teaching cannot be had in that 
way. The need is for a program of in-service education, plus class¬ 
room supervision, under the direction of a person interested in intro¬ 
ductory work and skilled in the techniques which it demands, 

Lloyd A Cook, “Uses of Community in Teacher Education ,Cmtcuhim Joui^tal, Octo¬ 
ber 1939, pp 261-264 
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S, n. SLAVSON 
New Vnii/etsUy 
PERMrSSIVi: VERSUS RiPRESsm CUETURI, 

The definifions of educational objectives and then meaning iiavc 
been consistently changing to accord with the changing under¬ 
standing of the individual and die needs of modem life It is there¬ 
fore essential that teaching methods and personal relations in die 
school be adjusted in consonance with these new developments. It 
IS necessary, for example, that in view of the challenge to democ¬ 
racy, the school become a training ground foi democracy. This can 
be best accomplished through participation on the part of die stu¬ 
dents, not only in classroom learning, but actual ly in the conduct of 
die schools themselves. The sociologist’s mtcicsL in education is 
confined to results, rather than to its process. By and large, sociolo¬ 
gists concern themselves little with the jisychological processes that 
determine attitudes and values, Recent events have shown, however, 
that these attitudes and values are as potent factors in the lile of a 
nation and in international affairs as arc economics and govern¬ 
ments. It IS high time that sociologists, psychologists, and educators 
get together and fuse dieir fields of endeavor, because actually these 
fields are only segments of one unitary human problem. They are 
so interrelated that their separation makes each impotent. 

In a democracy, the concepts of personality, social process, and 
social structure are less definitive than they are in authoritarian 
groups and countries. Democracy is a relation and a mental attitude 
m which much of what occurs is unpredictable. The free flow of 
interaction among individuals and groups, and the consequent le- 
sults from such interaction give rise to situations and values that 
cannot be always envisaged. Excepting in some of its simplest fac¬ 
tors, democracy cannot follow a blueprint. For example, a tlcmoc- 
racy can have a planned economy or health service, but it c.innot 
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have a controlled science, as is the case of Germany and Soviet 
Russia; nor can relationships among individuals be fully preset ibed. 
A democracy can have a plan for its technological growth and 
development, but it cannot as easily prescribe the forms which art 
should take, thought be directed, or the movement of the populations 
confined. Democracy, in itself, is a flux It is socially creative. I have 
described elsewhere democracy as a pet missive culture!^ 

In a permissive cultuie, die function of education, as well as gov¬ 
ernment, is infinitely more complex. It has flux. It is creative and 
dynamic We shall return to this particular point somewhat later in 
this paper. 

The relationships of an authoritarian group, on the odicr hand, 
give us an entirely contrary pictuie. Here diere is no flux or creativ¬ 
ity. There are absent the constant change, interaction, fiee move¬ 
ment, and adjustments necessary both in vital group life and in 
individual relationships. 

In a democratic structure of society, the problem becomes con¬ 
siderably more complex; for here it is necessary diat we build up 
attitudes of mind in conformity with group needs. We seek to 
establish emotional responses and convey knowledge-content that 
would lead to adjustability to new situations and to intellectual 
hospitality. Here, then, we are confronted with a problem which 
has received little attention even in American education, and especi¬ 
ally in public schools. 

Pei haps we ought to diverge at this point for a brief definition of 
democracy as it 1 elates to die individual. Democracy is commonly 
understood as being a form of admimstration, as participation by a 
voter in decisions of governmental, or institutional, and group af¬ 
fairs, Psychologically speaking, however, democracy is more than 
that. It means a fundamental acceptance of the idea of equality. It 
means that all people are fundamentally equal in their rights as 
human beings; that all have an equal right to the pursuit of their 

^S. R Slavson, Chanicte) Edtfcafion tn a Democracy (New York Association Press, 1939) 
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own happiness in their own way, even tliougli they may differ from 
others. Democracy, further, means the ability on the pait of the 
individual to compromise, in order to make possible and aid the 
group process. It means freedom of the individual in thinking, 
Lnctioning, and movement, conditioned and limited by his re¬ 
sponsibility to the group as a whole, and to the individuaU in it. 
Democracy also means that each individual in it has an altruistic 
attitude when it comes to the benefit and advantages of the group, It 
is a relationship among human beings that makes them liospitable 
to each other and to one another’s ideas. 

EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRACY 

The kind of personality structure and character formation that 
makes all this possible cannot be achieved through authoritarian 
education, where the child, from his earliest limes, submits, instead 
of interacts. The early egocentric structure of the infant’s personality 
and the sadistically aggressive drives that are our biologic lieritage 
can be modified and redirected tlirough reactions wi tli other people. 
It is necessary for us in education to employ the child’s craving for 
acceptance by the group. This craving is our surest check upon his 
primitive unsocial trends. When we take cliildren and place them 
in rows behind one anotlier, with the focus of attention being the 
teacher and blackboard, or an individual child called up to that 
blackboard, we are not activating situations which lead to demo¬ 
cratic attitudes- On the contrary, we are instead immobilizing our 
children socially. Here, every one in the room is socially frigid and 
emotionally hostile, because of the essential frustration to which 
every one, including the teacher, is subjected. When subject-matter 
learning is the emphasis in school, it drives the children in the class¬ 
room away from one another. This is even more true when grades 
arc earned in competition with every one in the class. Whether we 
recognize it or not, there is a subtle hostile atmosphere in the aver¬ 
age classroom. Each child considers every other as his competitor. 
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There is one common ground on which tliey meet: their antagonism 
to the teacher. The majority, who do not get top marks, must needs 
become resentful of those who aie more successful. This resentment 
may express itself directly as hostility, or, in converted form, such as 
submissiveness to the intellectually more successful individual. It 
often takes the form of a pervasive contempt for intellectuality, 
which is so common in America. We may not like to admit it, but 
theie IS an outiight aversion in children to the school itself. 

The direct or implied authority of the punted word and of the 
teacher habituate many children, who do not become rebellious, to 
accept authority unquestioningly. This attitude is detrimental to the 
survival of a democratic plan of life. There ts need on the part of 
every individual to recognize superiority and authority. This, how¬ 
ever, should be an evolving process and sliould be an outcome of 
individual development and friendly attitudes. Authoiity in a 
democracy must nevei, in any relation, be based upon fear or self- 
abnegation. It must radier be accepted as a benevolent superiority, 
aiming at the benefit of the individual and the group as a whole. 
Such authority, especially in tlie economic and political fields, 
would turn the minds of people against autocratic authoritarianism 
and forms of government described as “totalitarian.” 

SUBJECT MATTER AND ANTISOCIAL ATl'ITUDES 

How then shall schools be conducted so that they might aid in the 
development of values and attitudes fundamentally democratic? 
The first requirement is a negative one. The center of classroom 
teaching must not be subject matter, particularly for young chil¬ 
dren. The imposition of learnings that are overmature for the child 
IS definitely dangerous to personality development. Not only does 
It check free flow of relationships and social experimentation so 
essential to character, but it establishes fear in the child. It imbues 
him with antisocial attitudes, as already indicated. The hostile atti¬ 
tude toward the teacher is much more seiious than is generally lec- 
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ognized, The teacher symbolizes the authority of the adult world. 
Hostility to her, as to a parent or sibling, is transferred to the world 
generally. Further, the focus of subject matter didactically taught 
checks the social process, group, and social interaction needed in 
character formation essential m a democracy. 

It seems to me that, despite our advanced knowledge of child 
development, we employ very little, if any, of that knowledge m our 
schoolwork. Physical and manipulative activity, exploration, and 
experimentation are inherent drives, not only of the human child, 
but also of the young of other animals. It is through tlie exercise of 
these that basic knowledges are acquired, security in relation to tlie 
environment is established, and dynamic attitudes towards things 
and ideas grow out. 

But what does education do with these? In the home, on the 
street, in the playground, and at school, tlie child is confronted witli 
an endless number of prohibitions, blockings, regulations, and 
schedules. Instead of habituating children to exercise their natural 
dynamism, curiosity, and interests, wc turn them into conformists 
to die will of die adult and to a schedule TJie younger the child is 
at the time when such restraints are applied to his constructive ef¬ 
forts, the more fundamental is the damage. 

The above leads us to a second point in die immediate reforms 
that are essential in transforming schools into agencies of demo¬ 
cratic procedure. This is the thought that, in an atmosphere of free 
activity and exploration, there is opportunity for social interaction. 
It is the pitting of one person against another, first rather crudely 
and primitively, that is the basis of socialized personality. The child 
must discover for himself what follows unsocial behavior, rather 
than being told tliat it would bring unpleasant reactions. Tliese 
reactions may be a return attack from a victim or group retaliation. 
The child must also learn practically that through sharing of hooks, 
objects, materials, and tools he finds group acceptance and liarmony 
with others. If he slioiild attempt, as is often die case, to hoard 
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niques will not be tolerated, I recall from my school-teaching days 
many instances of children who first came to a free activity work¬ 
shop Tliey would hoard tools. They would place them near-by and 
announce that they were going to use these tools, and that no one 
must touch them. This was not countenanced long by the otliers 
who happened to need them. On occasion, there occurred actual fist 
fights. Frequently, two children would roll on the floor, pummeling 
one another, while the others, absorbed in their work, would pay no 
attention. It often look from three to four months before an under¬ 
standing was established in the group. But that was a true social 
experience. Should the teacher have laid down laws in advance, 
these laws would probably have been accepted. However, the inner 
modifications within die personality would not have occurred in so 
fundamental a manner. Such interaction may not remain, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact It never docs, on so primitive a level. In a socially mo¬ 
tivated classroom, socialization occurs not only in learning but also 
in the conduct of the classroom and school as well. Numerous 
situations arise, such as the arrangement of tlie room, order and 
cleanliness, noisiness and rowdyism, plans for study and trips— 
these and many other situations come up in which group participa¬ 
tion and excliange of views arc possible. Experience shows that few 
children learn in the ordinary school the attitudes necessary and the 
ability to listen to others calmly and discuss objectively. Delibera¬ 
tion, tolerance, and interchange of views, so essential to democracy 
both as a process and as an attitude, are not engendered in the 
average school On the contrary, the intolerance and irritability of 
the teacher, which is almost inevitable in a repressive classroom, set 
a pattern and a habit quite contrary to the needs of a deliberative 
democratic procedure. 

THE GROUP PROCESS IS EDUCATION 

Thirdly, if we are to bring education in alignment widi democ¬ 
racy, it will be necessary that teachers, at all stages of the pupils’ 
development—during elementary school, high school, and the uni- 
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versity—unloosen tlie group process which is now held m check by 
a resistive teacher-assertive education. The dynamics of the group is 
one of the blank pages in our psychological and sociological knowl¬ 
edge. So little has been done in this field that it must still be viewed 
as an uncharted area of liuman living. Some of the group dynam¬ 
ics implicit in the group process have been indicated in Chapter IV 
of Character Education in a Demociacy, The very condition of be¬ 
ing in a group and in active interaction with a number of people 
simultaneously has profound effects upon personality and develop¬ 
ment of attitudes. An aggregation of people, children or adults, is 
not a group, educationally speaking. Educationally viewed, a group 
is a collection of a small number of individuals in a piolonged inti¬ 
mate, direct interaction with one another, in a face to face relation¬ 
ship, as a result of which the personality of cacii is more or less 
permanently modified. 

As educators, we must ask ourselves the question: Arc we localiz¬ 
ing our educational process too much ? Are we overemphasizing the 
intellectual achievement at tlie expense of more essential experi¬ 
ences that lay the foundations for wholesome social adjustment and 
therefore also wholesome character structure ? Are we, through our 
eagerness to pass on informational material, depriving children and 
youth of group and activity experiences that arc essential to dacm 
and therefore contribute to personality maladjustment? Are we, 
through our didactic emphasis upon subject-matter knowledge, pre¬ 
venting the development of the capacity to navigate in a compli¬ 
cated social environment in a way tliat would retain personal integ¬ 
rity and bring about social advantage? 

THE GROUP PROCESS IN THE CLASSROOM 

The answer to all these questions lies in the introduction of the 
group process to the classroom. It is not possible in so brief a paper 
to give the extensive implications of these queries. Surely, as 
one reads the rich literature dealing with education, sociological 
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problems, and democracy—especially in the light of developments 
in Europe—one must become fully cognizant of the value of educa¬ 
tion as a social experience. But, in addition to social adjustment, the 
group provides intellectual learnings as well. The present writer has 
had opportunities for considerable experimentation in group learn¬ 
ing both among children and adults. In a skillfully set environment, 
free activity leads to subject-matter learnings. Children, and adults 
as well, under free condiuons gatlrer into small groups on the basis 
of common interests or peisonal likes. They enter into a dynamic 
intellectual interstimulation. They ask questions of one another, 
tliey challenge; tliey explain; tliey look up material together; they 
argue; tliey agree; they disagree. These and other forms in which 
intellectual activity is both stimulated and tolerated are evolved as a 
result of free active group life in an educative setting. 

It seems to me tliat even progressive educators have for years made 
the mistake of assuming that creative activity alone develops per¬ 
sonality and trains character. As we read the literature of progressive 
education, we become aware of this emphasis. Creative expression is 
the watchword and die major objective. But, as I look back at many 
years as a progressive classroom and activities teacher,! am becoming 
more and more aware of the fact that it was not die activities them¬ 
selves that were of such importance, but rather the fact that these 
activities were free m a oup situation^ To my mind, this latter fact 
is the outstanding element in the very evident physical and mental 
development of our pupils. The praise and recognition that these 
children gave one another; the cooperative experiences in common 
interests; die feeling of responsibility toward the teachers, the class 
setting, and the sdiool were, as I see it now, much more important 
than the fact of having produced beautiful paintings, impressive 
clay modeling, fine scientific reports, or plays. The situation of 
being accepted, of integrating with other people, or receiving 
respect, consideration, and freedom from an adult were much more 
permanent influences than the satisfaction of the so-called creative 
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expression. It seems to me tliat the concept of activity, as it applies 
to education, must be viewed more widely than is generally the case. 
Educative activity occurs on five different levels. To be suic, these 
coalesce, overlap, and frequently are simultaneous. They arc motor, 
emotional, aesthetic, intellectual, and social activity. One might say 
that all the preceding phases of educative activity culminate or arc 
unified in the last—the social activity—which acts as a stimulant 
and instigator to die others. Supposing we supplied possibilities for 
all types of motor and aesthetic activity to a child completely isolated 
from others. His personality would still remain undeveloped and he 
would be unfit for group living. However, a child placed m a free 
activity group would be stimulated into the various avenues of ex¬ 
pression along all die odicr lines, and thus his educadon would be 
assured. The richer the environment to which tiie group is exposed, 
in terms of opportunities for occupations and learnings, the richer 
would the group’s stimulation upon each member also be. 

The function of die school in a demociacy therefore is to supply 
opportunities for activity in a group setting. In this type of educa¬ 
tion, tile role of the teacher is that of a person who sets situations for 
activity and for persona! interaction. Group living in the school 
must be evolving as it is everywhere else in a free society. Group life 
IS part and parcel of the democratic plan of life. Hence, m a school, 
as well, the evolving element of group living must be carefully 
planned. As the child grows older and becomes more ready for 
participation and for initiating more types of activity, it is necessary 
that the teacher supply possibilities for him. The capacity range for 
group living for very young children may be limited to the orderli¬ 
ness of the classroom. As they grow older, these children can partici¬ 
pate in maintaining order and clecoriun in the entire school Tlie 
school must also become a factor in the neighborhood life By means 
of councils, and associations, the matter of playgrounds, housing, 
political and social problems come under purview. Pupils should be¬ 
come aware of and increasingly take part m philanthropic, char- 
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itable, and patriotic movements. In otlier words, the school must 
aim to create an atticulate community. If education is to serve de¬ 
mocracy as It sliould, vital interest m community and national life 
must be aroused among pupils at school. They must see and func¬ 
tion in an ever expanding area and in ever evolving interests, to 
encompass international and world affairs. All this, of course, can¬ 
not be done widioiit planning, discussing, studying, reading, report¬ 
ing, and taking action. This is the cycle in which group learning 
occurs; out of which grow those attributes and attitudes which are 
essential to desirable character, wholesome personality, and social 
responsibility and real democracy. 



GROUP LEARNING IN THE SCHOOL 


GRACK S. NUGENT 

Stale Teachers College, St, Cloud, Minnesota 

Tlie aim ol education iji a democracy, to use the words of an em¬ 
inent educator, “js to train all that are born to all that is human.” 
The acceptance of tins aim puts on the shoulders of the educator the 
burden of planning for every child, regardless of mental or physical 
ability, aptitude, environmental circumstances, or heredity stum¬ 
bling blocks, a program designed to develop every innate possibility 
and turn him out a happy, useful citizen. 

To attain this goal in tlic earlier days all children were lumped 
together and taught en masse. The same program was given to all 
regardless of interest or aptitude willi the vague hope that those who 
survived and attained individual success would be the justification 
of the method. The welfare of the others did not seem to matter. 

Later there was a tendency to swing to the opposite extreme. The 
child's needs, interests, and inclinations received, m some cases, so 
much attention that children became too self-centcrcd to assume 
social responsibilities. This situation contributed to social maladjust¬ 
ment and also individual unhappiness. 

Today we realize moie and more that if democracy is to survive 
education must develop individuals able to take their part with 
others in the solution of common problems. We realize that the 
survival of any individual is dependent upon tlie survival of all and 
that group adjustment, which means also personal happiness, has 
become a vital matter, The new task of the educator, tlicn, is to 
develop in youth a sense of group responsibility and an ability to 
make satisfactory adjustments to many kinds of group life. 

Group learning is one way to meet the new social need. It recog¬ 
nizes both individuals and groups. In planning gioup woik the 
teacher must keep in mind the fact that the group is made up of 
individuals. Consequently, it is necessary for the teacher to make a 
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careful diagnosis of each child—^liis strengths and weaknesses, his 
personality traits, his ability to participate in social relationships, 
and Ins needs and inteiests. Having done this, die teacher is more 
able to guide each child into groups where he will be able to make 
the best adjustments. 

Two examples of group work in the school serve to show its edu¬ 
cational possibilities. Under tire direction of tlie teacher a certain 
fourth grade decided to wijte a booklet about dieir State. The 
children met m groups to discuss ways and means of best accom¬ 
plishing this job. Many of their favorite textbooks were examined to 
sec how books were written. A list of all parts of a book—title page, 
table of contents, chapters, pictures, and bibiiography~was made. 
As the study progressed, acknowledgments, a song, a graph, an 
introduction, original stories, and poetry were added. 

All writing was done at the close of a unit of work. The children 
chose topics according to their inteiests and proceeded to do tlieir 
research and writing singly or m groups. Each contribution was 
submitted by the writers to the entire class where it was evaluated 
according to standards previously set up by the class. This work 
provided a fine opportunity for the development of leadership, good 
judgment, appreciation of the efforts and ideas of others, coopera¬ 
tion in working togetlier, and pride in doing a piece of work well. 

During this project an unusually fine spirit was shown by the 
entire class. By the time advertising plans, sales talks, sales, and a tea 
for lielpers had been completed, ample opportunity had been pro¬ 
vided for every child to participate in many different ways. He had 
formulated goals and set up standards by which he could measure 
his work, and he had had the fun of finishing a job to which every 
one had contributed his best efforts. 

The group metliod of learning may also be used to help solve the 
problem of the retaidcd child. The slow child seldom has a worthy 
contribution 10 make in the ordinary class, he is forced to listen to 
others day after day; and he receives little commendation from 
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teachers and classmates. Thus he acquires a low social status which 
it is the job of the teacher to try to improve. 

One year a fourth grade Jiappcned to have an unusually large 
number of retarded children. Because of illness, family naobility, or 
failuie they were below grade. Their status seemed to them to be so 
low that they felt furdicr effort to be of little use. The group metliod 
was used to solve many of their problems. Careful study of the chil¬ 
dren tevealed that many had artistic ability. Consequently, group 
work in art was stressed. The class was given the task of making a 
wall hanging foi the classroom. A piece of rust linen left over from 
* making curtains was selected upon which to make a picture for a 
bare spot on the wall. Suggestions of all kinds came from the mem¬ 
bers of the group. Finally, the children were divided into smaller 
groups of four or five and given strips of wrapping paper on whicli 
each group could plan in chalk a composite of Ideas depicting some 
phases of history. 

Each group found a vacant spot on the floor, put down the wrap¬ 
ping paper, and talked over ideas that might be used. Occasionally, 
a child would go to the board to illustrate his idea which was 
rejected or accepted by the group. After a gener.il idea was worked 
out, the chairman gave each child a particular jiari of ihc mural 
on which to work. Chalk was used because it was so easily erased, 
and skctclies could be easily changed. Spacing, proportion, and con¬ 
tinuity of thought were watched with a critical eye. The children 
usually showed good judgment in their group planning. Parts that 
were inappropriate were erased and made over 

At the close of the class period each committee pi esented us mural 
to the class. The best one was chosen by the children after careful 
evaluation. The mural selected was one that had been made by an 
academically slow group. Their pattern was iransfcncd by caibon 
to cloth and a color scheme was chosen aftei conference with the 
teacher. Oil paints and stiff brushes were piovided, and the group 
began. 
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More seriou?, painstaking, and earnest effort had never been done 
by any group before. They found the regular period did not provide 
enough time, but tliey were more than glad to work during free 
periods and before school. After school they continued to work until 
they were sent home by the teacher. 

The comments of the children were significant. A new feeling of 
confidence rang in dieir voices. The presence of brighter children 
who admired their workmanship gave a “lift" to the chin and a 
feeling of “belonging" that had not been there before. One of the 
“artists” was overheard saying, “I bet when this is hung in our room, 
every one in school will want to come to see it,” 

The success attained in this group project caused die members to 
exert more effort m other classes. Voluntary contributions were 
more numerous, responsibility to the group was greater, and for all 
childien there was a finer feeling of cooperation. Furthermore, im¬ 
provement in creative thinking, poise, dignity, and self-confidence 
was also noted. 

It seems to the writer that current stress upon health and physical 
activity in school has led teachers to overlook the growth of intellect, 
enjoyment, and social adjustment possible in group discussion. It is in 
taking part with others in groups in the solving of common prob¬ 
lems that minds stimulate each other and ideas are clarified. Activ¬ 
ity of mind IS just as important to the welfare of a healthy individual 
as aedvity of any other part of the body. 

Group work helps children who come from homes barren of 
ideas, materials, human understanding, and culture patterns. When 
these children participate in group activities they make friends, 
learn how to express themselves, learn how to cooperate, how to 
follow as well as to lead, how to give and take, how to be useful, and, 
probably most important of all, how to become socially adaptable 
and tolerant of others. 

It is important that the same groupings do not become permanent 
This would have a “nanowing” eftect. Rather the composition of 
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bearing upon pupil achievement arc yet only partially identified. 
There are pupil factors such as general intelligence, age, previous 
achievement, study habits, etc; readier factors, such as employment 
of various instructional techniques, skill, and zeal; general school 
factors; and extraschool factors,' Errors of measurement are also to 
be considered. Peters says he is struck by die prevailing note of con¬ 
trolled experiments in education that ‘'no statistically significant 
differences were found.” This he attributes to Uic use of invalid or 
unreliable measures or too small populations.' 

Systematic errors of validity arc dilHcult to locate. Learning may 
involve formation and understanding of concepts, development of 
careful and critical diinking, changes in overt behavior, develop¬ 
ment of specific attitudes, interests, and appreciations, and devel¬ 
opment of an adequate and intelligent philosophy of life.* A test of 
achievement which does not measure diiccdy all phases of learning 
specified by the definition of the problem excludes outcomes of con¬ 
siderable importance. For example, die comparison of the relative 
effectiveness of the lecture and discussion may be made by using an 
objective, information-seeking test. Only a partial measurement of 
the learning outcome is dins made.Thc result is either a rcpoit of “no 
significant differences” or a rcpoit favoiing one mediod because 
of the test bias. It seems appropriate to ask if there are any “best” 
methods of teaching, Walter S. Monroe says “it appears reasonable 
diat the effectiveness of a method may be conditioned to such an ex¬ 
tent by a teacher’s confidence in it and the zeal and skill with which 
she applies it that the method itself is a minor factor in teaching 
success. 

Mechanized instruction docs not represent our ideas of good 
teaching. The superior teacher is rcsouiccful, adapting instiuction 

* Walter Si MfJfiroc, ‘'ControllcJ 13 \.pcriTiicnta(ion as a Menus of J vnluanii^ Mcdiocis of 
Teaching,’* Umctu of Bducatto/fai Research, Februory 1934, pp 36-12. 

** Cliarles C Peters, “An Example of ReplKauon of an bxpcj fnr InLreas<,il Ueli.ibih'y,'* 
Jcfurfiet! aj 'Edticatianal Research t September 1936, pp 3-9, 

* Anita D Lalon> ^'Studies of Learning m School Simaiions,’' Vthicntiom\\ hUthodi^ May 
i£> 3 y»pp 427-13^ 

® Monroe, op at. 
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to the needs of her pupils as they arc revealed from day to day. A 
method best at any given time or for any given pupil or group may 
be quite unsuitable at another time or for otlier pupils. If we agree 
to this proposition, measurement of group learning is not a problem 
of evaluating tlie results of a particular metliod to be continually fol¬ 
lowed. The task is that of inventing measuring instruments that are 
effective in revealing learning outcomes regardless of the methods 
being used by the teacher. The need is for standardized psycho¬ 
metric and sociometiic scales by which the learning activities can 
be measured and expressed as numerical readings on these scales. 
If we turn our attention to the problem of supplementing measure¬ 
ment methods with reliable instruments of measurement,’ we shall 
be able to evaluate teaching under a philosophy of education which 
frees die teacher from the bonds of a “best” teaching method to the 
unfettered activity most cilcctivc at any given time. 

This relativist or situational approach makes the social situation 
the focus of attention. It constitutes a configuration, the wholeness 
of which gives meaning to die constituent parts. In the teaching 
situation four factors are always distinguishable. These are purpose, 
participants, procedure, and content {see chart I). 

CHART I 

A CONFIGURATIONAL DESIGN OF THE TEACHING SITUATION 
Participants--^Purpose 


Harmonious 

life-adjustmcnt 

patterns 

Procedure-Content 

This picture contains interdependent factors each m itself having 
implications for the other. The objective of learning activity may be 
stated as the continuous leconstruction of peisonal expeiience in 
the seaich for harmonious life-adjustment patterns. Participants are 

“Cf F S Cliiipm, "New Trends m Social Research—Some Hypotheses and Some Socio- 
mecric Scales*" The ]oun}al of JLilucattonal Sociology, May 19^8, pp 561—5r>8 

Sociomctric scales arc tools or instruments of observation Method ts a way of proceeding 
The interview is a method, a calibrated social-status scale is an instrument 
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commonly sent to the teacher irrespective of the teacher’s choice. 
Procedure, content, and purpose must be determined in the light 
of participants’ needs. As tliese needs change so the artist teacher 
changes the variable factors in such a way that maximum efficiency 
is attained. This is education at its best. 

In the modern philosophy of education Uic interdependence of 
the factors must be carefully considered. It could be argued tliat it is 
always wasteful to make either ptoccdurc, content, or purpose a 
fixed factor, ignoring the participant whose pioblcms and interests 
constitute the center of die teaching situation. However, in granting 
this premise, it must be recognized that culiui al compulsions do not 
leave teaching purposes entirely to the choice of the felt or imagined 
needs of participants.There is substantial agiecmeni among elemen¬ 
tary and secondary teachers diat subject matter or content sliould 
not be regarded as an independent factoi. It is the emphasis of this 
paper diat a teaching procedure is not that indcpcntlcnt factor which 
accounts for teaching success or failure. If these assumptions are 
demonstrable, then measurement linds its proper splicrc in the de¬ 
termination of die success of a teacher in directing pupils to harmo¬ 
nious life-adjustment patterns, U psychometric and sociomctnc 
scales are to be useful in the determination, dicy must be so designed 
or in such number that learning outcomes may be evaluated regard¬ 
less of variations in purpose, participants, procedute, and content. 
Only in this way can the full measure of learning products be ascer¬ 
tained. If die full measure of learning pioducts can be determined, 
then the free choice of teaching procedure remains with the teacher 
and learning activity can be evaluated in any teaching situation. 

The critic is most ready to say, “Can you measure die learning out¬ 
comes which you describe as understanding of concepts, critical 
methods of thinking, changes in overt behavior, attitudes, and in¬ 
terests, and development of philosophy of life?" This challenging 
question cannot be answered in an enthusiastic affirmative but it can 
be answered with enough evidence of achievement to demonstrate 
ever more gratifying possibilities in future efforts. Examples of this 
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work are Wrightstone’s instrument for measuring group discussion 
and planning on the elementary level; also liis instrument for meas¬ 
uring teacher conduct of class discussion,’ Pistor has developed a 
measure of thirty-four trait actions validated by sevcnty-tliree judges 
to evaluate some subtle values of progressive education including 
initiative, woik spirit, reliability, cooperation, courtesy, worthy 
home membership, and good housekeeping,” Teachers arc becom¬ 
ing increasingly aware of the Chapin social status and social partici¬ 
pation scales, Rundquist and Sletto’s morale scales, and die Thur- 
stone attitude scales. An increase in die use of these standardised 
and calibrated instruments may be expected. 

Measurement can take place during the interaction of leainers 
widi one anodier or after the mteiacuon providing an adequate 
record is available. Efforts have been directed at each alternative. 
An instrument has been devised to measure die extent to which 
discussion is successful in promoting thinking among college stu¬ 
dents. Categories which were selected for an observational record 
include inference question, inference statement, supported opinion, 
information question, factual statement, and unsupported opinion.' 

’ J Wayne Wngl>r5tonc, “An Instrument for Measuring Group Discussion and PJanning," 
Jomnal of iSditcational "Reseaich, May I934» PP 641-650 

- ^ “Measuring Teacher Conduct of Class Discussion," Zlemtntaty School foutned, Peb- 

ruary 1934, pp 454-l6o. 

®PrcJcrick Pistor, “Measuring Some Subtle Values of Progressive Education," ndifca/Jofjai 
Method, Dcccinbcir 1934, pp 118-124 

° 1 Inference Question A question which is concluded from a proposition or senes of prop¬ 
ositions which have been laid down by the participant at any one participation, c.g., If war 
is cruel and wasteful, why docs naan not abolish it? 

2. hiference Statement A statement which is concluded from a proposition or senes of 
proposiiioiis which have been laid down by the participant at any one participation; eg, 
War IS cruel and wasteful Man should abolish it 

3 Suppnftrti QpfUioir A statement of personal belief or disbelief which is stippoi ted by 
a proposition or senes of propositions, eg, I don't bebeve war should be abolished because 
It serves to relieve overpopulation 

4 Inf or mutton Questton A question not related to a proposition or senes of propositions 
which have been laid down by a participant at any one participation; e g,. Is war cruel and 
wasteful? 

5, Factual Statement, A proposition or senes of propositions with no conclusion, eg, 
War IS cruel and wasteful, 

6 Vnsupported Optmon A statement of personal belief or disbelief vvhicli is unsupported 
by any facts or evidence, e g , I think war is cruel and wasteful 
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A flow sheet is used by independent observers who classify and re¬ 
cord each response m each participation. Records of the observers 
are compared for reliability before they aic accepted as accurate 
data. Expert judges wlio attend rate die discussion in terms of 
criteria considered important whenever diis procedure is employed. 
The judges are considering the katlcij his qualifications, and Ins 
conduct during the discussion. They arc watching the group mem¬ 
bers as they participate, weighting the understanding and agree¬ 
ment secured, die distribution of responses, the appaient interest, 
and the questions from the group. They are deciding if the discus¬ 
sion was the best procedure to use, evaluating the need for it, and the 
results secured. Now the research worker has two sources of fruitful 
data; first, the rating by experts on a procedure chosen by the teacher 
as best suited to direct participants towaids a puiposive goal with 
the given content materials. Secondly, the reliable recoid of the 
thought patterns of participants as revealed by theii verbal re¬ 
sponses. It is possible with these data to determine the kind and 
extent of responses which the teacher was able to siimulaic. Moic- 
over, if records are taken continuously, the progress of each student 
can be determined.'^ 

Stenographic records of class procedures can be made and these 
arc susceptible to more detailed analysis. A section of a suggested 
chart is presented on page 2^17. 

This method takes into account the factors of the teaching con¬ 
figuration. It is constructed in such a manner that observers may 
discover the success of the discussion leader in transmitting knowl¬ 
edge either directly or through the participations of discussion mem¬ 
bers. The part played by leader and participants is graphically dem¬ 
onstrated. The attainment of purpose can be evaluated by judges 

The measurement of group learning whether attempted by the 
instruments suggested or evaluated by the method of case an.alysis 

“For a more complete report see D. C Miller, "An P.xperimcnt in llic Measurement of 
Social fnlcracLioii m Group Discussion,'* Amencun Socwlo^ual Ucvtcw, June 1939* pp 




will be satisfactory to teachers only when tliey are free to teach effec¬ 
tively. Educated intelligence and sympathetic insight enable each 
participant by his contribution to stimulate and direct others m 
social interaction which is continuous and fruitful. Under optimum 
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conditions, the leader is thus relieved of much responsibility for for¬ 
mal exercise of control. The leader is eflicicnt to the extent tliat he 
contributes questions, fact, and opinion which produce a maximum 
yield of thoughtful participations. 

Teachers will be quick to point out tliat diey do not usually have 
the opportunity to teach under these conditions which have been 
declared optimum. By and large, participants aic pupils, hetero¬ 
geneous m respect to intelligence, to education, and to sympathetic 
insight. It is with these pupils that the need of evaluating discussion 
arises. Social research can measure tlie learning products in terms of 
the instruments and objective tests available but it is not so easy to 
measure the ability of die teacher in relation to odier teaching leader¬ 
ship. The writer found diat whenever die discussion was at i ts best (as 
rated by judges on objective score cards), the number of inference 
questions, inference statements, and supported opinions from stu¬ 
dents vanes directly with the inference questions of instructoi 
(r = .87). Likewise, inference questions, inference statements, and 
supported opinions of students vary inversely with infonnaiion 
questions and fact statements of instructor (f = —.94), This indi¬ 
cates diat a greater use of inference questions by the instruclor 
brings about an increase in inference questions, inference state¬ 
ments, and supported opinions which students contiibutc. An in¬ 
crease in information questions and fact statements employed by 
the instructor stunts student inferences, questions, and opinions.” 
These relationships, it shall be repeated, were discover cd only in the 
discussions rated as best. Assuming that the discovery of relation¬ 
ships is a criterion of thoughtful participation, we have here evi¬ 
dence that the particulai; method, group discussion, is well adapted 
to some teaching situations and ill-adapted to others. Furthermore, 
we have a firmer conviction that only as conditions approach an 
optimum can we evaluate the possibilities of a given method. 

The reasons for failure of discussions can usually be assigned. 

See D. C, Miller, op at , p. 
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They are to be classified among the following: (i) Purpose may be 
unattainable. (2) Participants may be incapable of making efforts 
to solve the problem, lacking mental ability, educational training, 
or emotional stability. (3) Procedure may be faulty. No need may 
have been felt or available resources are not marshaled because of 
inadequate discussion leadership. (4) Content may be incomplete. 
Resources to solve the problem are not made available either by 
leader or participants. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1. Measurement of group learning is a problem of measuring the 
relative success of a teacher in stimulating learning that looks 
toward development of life-adjustment patterns to serve pupils in 
life activities. 

2. Teaching metliod itself, isolated from otlier variables, is a 
minor factor in teaching success. The teaching situation is a con¬ 
figuration of at least the four factors of purpose, participants, pro¬ 
cedure, and content. Only at a given time, after die analysis of the 
situation promises optimum results widi a particular procedure, 
does method become a most important factor. 

3. Psychometric and sociometnc instruments enable measure¬ 
ments to be made in a teaching situation which frees the teacher to 
employ any method tliat promises maximum results. 

4. The test of teaching achievement is the kind and extent of re¬ 
sponses which the teacher is able to stimulate when dii ected toward 
the development of life-adjustment patterns m pupils. 

5. The discussion activity of pupils can be measured. More accu¬ 
rate measures of critical thinking, of changes in attitudes and inter¬ 
ests are being constructed. 
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hi 0} de) that tins section of Tut Journal may be of the gi eatest possible 
sew icet Its readeis aie wged to send at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles—and where possible descr iptions—of an lentt a ear ch pi o]ects 
now in pr ocess in educational sociology and also those projects in \tndred 
fields of interest to educational sociology, 

NEBRASKA PLANNING BOARD S EDUCATIONAL SURVEY^ 

The 1937 session ot the Nebraska Unicameral Legislature gave legal 
status to the Nebiaslca State Planning Boaitl* The lio.ud had operated 
previously as a Governor-appointed board In ilie same statute the Boaid 
was authorized “to make a complete and thorough survey and study o£ 
the landsj buildings^ and equipment owned or coiiti oiled by the Slate of 
Nebraska and operated by the Noimal School Board, Board of Control, 
and the Univcisity oC Nebraska,’' and “make a report of its findings to the 
Governor together with a lecommendcd tcn-ycai proguun of needed re¬ 
pairs, replacements, new constiuction, 01 expansion, complete with esti¬ 
mates of cost and a recommended plan £oi ftnaiicing." 

Committees weic organized fiom the membership of the Hoaid to 
study the needs oC vaiious insulations. The committees proceeded in then 
studies intending to make their decisions on a physical basis in so lai as 
it was possible Before proceeding very fai, however, the conimittccs ex¬ 
pressed a need for information of a nonphysical nature not then available 
before they could recommend a comprehensive building program foi 
State-supported educational institutions. 

At the suggestion of the Planning Board, Governor Cochran invited 
the heads of the State educational agencies and offices to meet with the 
Planning Board to consider the problem of obtaining the needed mfouna- 
tion. Attending this meeting with the Planning Board and Governor 
Cochran were the Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, the Presi¬ 
dent of the Board of K^egents for the University of Nebraska, the Comp- 
iiollcr for the Board of Education for State Noimal Schools and, 
representing that Board, the Presidents of the four State Teachcis’ Col¬ 
leges (Normal Schools), the Deputy State SupcunlendenL of Public 

' Siaicmcni through the cotirlcsy of A C Tilley, Siait, 1 ngint cr ami ClMirjiian, Nebraska 
Stale Planning Board, LuKoln, Nebraska 
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Instruction, the State Director of Vocational Education All agencies 
represented joined with the Planning Board in requesting Commissioner 
J* W. Studebakei to assign Dr. Fred J. Kelly, of the United States Office 
of Education, as adviser foi a partial survey of the educational program of 
the State, 

A sLUvey committee was appointed fiom the membership of the Plan¬ 
ning board to be lesponsible for the survey. A subcommittee was named 
by this committee with a Planning Board member as chairman, and re¬ 
maining members representative schoolmen, to determine the scope of 
the survey and to develop the organization of the survey. 

This scope committee decided upon the studies that were to be pursued 
and recommended a chan man to cairy the responsibility of each study 
The study chaiimen were chosen from representatives of the educational 
agencies and institutions of the State. An attempt was made by the scope 
committee to include only those studies that would have some bearing on 
the question at hand, "What are the building needs for the State institu¬ 
tions of higher education?” Some of the studies adopted seem to bear but 
slight relation to the question, but after prolonged discussions it was felt 
tliat the material called foi was necessary for the full consideiation of the 
fiist question, 

The scope committee and the study committees were made up veiy 
largely of the State's leading educators The whole survey, diereforc, 
amounts to a self-survey and is unique m that respect. The volunteer 
assistance leceivcd from the educational groups, agencies, and institutions 
makes possible a much more comprehensive survey than otherwise would 
have been possible with the funds available 

The scope committee recommended the following eight questions for 
study A brief statement is made indicating the methods used in accumu¬ 
lating the information. 

Study No, I What kinds of jobs are there in Nebraska and the ap¬ 
proximate number of each kind calling for vocational training of less 
than professional grade? 

Questionnaires are distributed through school children to the homes. 
The gainful worker will fill out the card and return it to the school. 

Study No 2 What changes in the schools and colleges will be required 
in order that young people may be trained for the jobs revealed by study 
No 1? 

The returns fiom the other studies, especially study No i, will be con¬ 
sidered by a large committee representing all interested agencies undci 
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the chairmanship of Dr. Fred J. Kelly, Chief, Division o£ Higher Educa¬ 
tion, United States Office o£ Education. Members of the committee will 
report on the different phases of the present educational program. 

Study No 5. Why do students drop out of high school and college be¬ 
fore completing the course for which they are enrolled and m what num¬ 
bers? 

Information has been obtained from high-school records, personal 
foKoW'Up efforts in a few schools, NYA records, and college records. 

Study No. 4. What is the employment status of the graduates of high 
scliools and colleges of recent years? 

High schools are furnishing a record of graduates for the last five years 
where available, Colleges arc sending out questionnaires to graduates. 

Study No. 5. What are the present educational requirements for the 
several teacher certificates, the number of certificates of each kind issued 
per year? From what institutions arc applicants for certificates gradu¬ 
ated ? And what are the demands for teachers compared with the supply ? 

The information is obtained from Stale Superintendents’ records and 
questionnaires to city and county superintendents. 

Study No 6. How does Nebraska compare with nelglil)oring Slates in 
the amount appropriated for higher education per unit of population and 
per student enrolled? In the amount expended for higher education in 
publicly controlled institutions and m privately controlled insiitutions^ 
In the ratio of college students to total population? In the per cent of 
liigli-scliool graduates entering college? 

Data are obtained from college, university, and State records. 

Study No, 7. Is there unnecessary and costly overlapping or duplication 
of functions or courses offered in the several State-supported institutions? 

This involves a study of courses and curricula with data on enrollments 
in each class taught over a period of a year or possibly two years. 

These studies are being made through the assistance of the United 
States Office of Education. 

Study No. S. What docs the State do to equalize educational oppor¬ 
tunity among the counties, towns, and rural districts^ Is the plan of 
district organization economical? 

This IS a study of variations among districts m expenditures per pupil, 
in length of term, m training of teachers employed, etc,, and an appraisal 
of the plan of distiict organization, especially high-scliool districts. 

The information is obtained from the rccoids of the State Superintend¬ 
ent and the State Tax Commissioner, 
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Ametica Now, Edited by Harold E, Sterns. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1938, x + 606 pages. 

This “Inquiry into Civilization in the United States," by thirty-six 
Americans deals with the arts, business and labor, science and industry, 
politics, education, types of living, health, race, religion, and three eval¬ 
uations of our country by an Oriental, a Mexican, and an Englishman. 
Among the contributions we find such well-known names as Bruce 
Bliven, George Souel, Zechariah Chafee, Jr., Christian Gauss, John 
Cowles, RobeitL.DuBus, Karl A, Mcnninger, and V.F. Calverton As is 
always the case with such kinds of symposiums, various chapters are of 
unequal value and do not always ticat fully their subjects. Thus, for in¬ 
stance, the section dealing with education analyzes almost entirely only 
the pioblems of our college education. But, on the whole, the work con¬ 
stitutes an almost indispensable document for any one who wishes to 
understand the most outstanding trends in our life. 

Public Opinion, by William Albic, New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1939,499 pages. 

Albig's sociological approach to public opinion is probably the best 
current treatment of that phenomena. The author has not, fortunately, 
approached the subjects of growth of communication, the emeigcnce 
and organization of propaganda, the control of newspapers, radio, and 
motion pictures, the questions of restriction and censorship, the con¬ 
scious manipulation of legends and the like as “problems" or as "men¬ 
aces.” He has been able to maintain with consistency his objective—to 
develop these phenomena as related to other aspects of the social process. 
One of the strongest points of Albig is his ability to utilize the researches 
of foreign sociologists (such as Max Weber) and integrate their con¬ 
tributions of our knowledge of “irrational” elements of our thinking 
with his subject Here is a work which indicates that America's socio¬ 
logical scholarship is now “coming of age." 

Industrial Valley, by Ruth McKenney. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1939, 2>79 pages. 

Rubber is the first and last fact of life to the people of Akron, Ohio 
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For the most part this important product is milled and steamed and 
hammered into tires by big drawling mountaineers who came to Akron 
during the World War from West Virginia, Tennessee, and Alabama. 
The city is mediunvsizcd and ranks thirty-fifth among American in¬ 
dustrial cities. It may well be said that Akron exploded from a bustling 
town into n roaring city. Its population according to the 1930 census was 
255,000 and cigluy-cight per cent of these people arc under fifty. 

Miss McICcnney's story is die true stoiy of this town. The depression 
came, cast its fatal shadow over the factoi ics of the great rubber mag¬ 
nates, and a new Akron came into being. Goodrich, Goodyear, Fire¬ 
stone, and the little independents closed down, The workers of the 
boom town faced want. The NRA and the New Deal followed. Then 
came the great struggle for union recognition. The nascent forces of 
collective bargaining soon burst the obsolete cocoon of the A, F. of L. 
Industrial unionism seemed to answer the needs of the workers There 
were sit-downs, machine guns, and stench bombs IJut Miss McKen- 
ney’s book tells all that in succinct and pointed paragraphs. Industnal 
Valley is a marvellous revelation of present-day social change. 

We Too Are the People, by Louise V. Aemsirong. Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1938, 474 pages. 

This is one of the few sympathetic, human records of three years of 
Federal relief. It is autobiographical yet the author has submerged herself 
in telling the stories of those about her. It is a senes of case studies—of old 
folks, men in boots, Indians, wild women, the Trolls, of young children— 
yet each becomes a living, feeling individual who is more than a “case** to 
this administrator of the Federal programs—CWA, FERA, and WPA, 

In the vivid yet simple language of a good teller of stories the author 
describes the first night when the State administrator skillfully pan icd the 
opposition of those who wanted the Federal money but resented Federal 
control in its spending; tells of the constant attempt of a few storekeepers, 
home owners, and petty politicians to “cut in“ on the lelicf money; realis¬ 
tically emphasizes the diiliciiltics of administration and sense of uncer¬ 
tainly of icliel clients resulting from the frequent govcinmcnlal changes 
in relief oiganization; and recounts the organized opposition of those 
who sought to transfoim the relict bureau into a political spoils system. 

With equal vividness the author iccounts the experiences that afforded 
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a touch of humor amidst pathos, gives us a glimpse of the painstaking 
and careful consideration of those who earnestly sought to maintain hu¬ 
man values at a time when the depression seemed to be sweeping them 
away, and confides a little of the genuine and sincere appreciation of all 
but a few of that almost endless line that filed through the office of the 
administration of relief. 

The volume is neither a criticism nor a defense of the Federal relief 
program. It is rather an unbiased and a living document that turns the 
reader away from the pettiness of politics, greed, and personal jealousies 
to see the human side of relief m one county in northern Michigan. Every 
line breathes of the fine, human understanding embodied in the conclud¬ 
ing paragraph 

“The real beauty of living human beings still survives. It has only been 
suppressed by a misguided philosophy. I caught little glimpses of k all 
about me.. An old man, basking in the warmth of a little kindness, 
spreads out newspapers over his ‘beautiful’ quilt... chivalry still lives in 
the heart of a tempestuous boy Why can we not foster the priceless hu¬ 
man values of our people instead of forever crushing them underfoot in 
the stampede for money and power ? More will share these thoughts 
as we pi ogress out of an era of self-seeking toward a saner viewpoint, a 
wiser estimate of value—as we must progress if we are to survive." 

The Development of Educatton in the Twentieth Century, by 
Adolph E. Meyer. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1939, 406 
pages. 

This is a useful guide to modern schools through four decades. Concise 
sections present mam trends in education, notable experimental schools, 
and outstanding educators The reports deal briefly with types of educa¬ 
tion from preschool to adult education The author has combined direct 
observation of many schools in the United States and Europe with careful 
study of the political and social forces shaping educational institutions 
The analysis of national school systems m five European countries in¬ 
cludes diagrams and charts to clarify details. 

For students of comparative education and progressive schools this 
volume is a useful handbook for orientation and reference. 
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The Vioblem of Social Change, by Newell Le Roy Sims. New 

York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1939, viii -\- 477 pages. 

This is one of the better books published this season. If one reads it 
with the idea of deterimiiing the extent of social change, 01 evaluating the 
problems of social change in our culture, he is doomed to disappointment. 
It raihei holders on the area of systcmatics. Professor Sims sets ihicc cri- 
iciia of social change (i) change in group composition (2) change in 
luiman natiiic, and (3) change in culture. 

While the book sheds much light on the problem of change, its greatest 
value to the reviewer was the critical analysis of many of the theories 
prevalent in the field of social science. Biologic dcteiminism, geographic 
determinism, racial determinism, automatic piocesscs of social change, 
revoUmonaiy processes of social change, and the social-progiess concept 
all conic in for critical evaluation. 

The book is scholarly, stiaightfonvard in presentation, and sound in its 
criticism of social theory It deserves a place on every sociologist’s pur¬ 
chase list. 

Przcglad Socfologiczny, by the Polish Sociological Insi'itute, 
Poznan, Vol. VII, 1-2,1939,427 pages. 

As probably the last sociological publication to re.ich us from the for¬ 
mer mdcpeiKlcnl slate of Pol.ind, we must value very highly this quar¬ 
terly which compares very favorably with our best American sociological 
periodicals Especially valuable, from its ten studies by Polish authors, are 
the articles by J. Szc/cpariski on "Race Mythology of German Peasantry" 
and by S. Rychlinski on “Types of Social Ladder,” 

A me) leans in the Maying, by "W illiam Carlson Smith. New Yot k ■ 

D. Appleton-Ccntiiry Company, 1939, xvii -|- 454 pages. 

As a conscientious synthesis of the available material on the "natural 
history of the assimilation of immigrants," this is the best current text on 
the social psychology of the immigration process which seeks an under¬ 
standing of the way m which the immigrant reacts to the new conditions 
and strange social and economic enviionmcnt which confront him. 
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THE MOTION PICTURE AND 
INFORMAL EDUCATION 

G L. PREEMAN 

Director, The University College Motion Picture Project, 
Northu/estern Univeisity 

The informal presentation of motion pictures by schools, churches, 
and clubs for supposedly educational ends is everywhere in evi¬ 
dence. Yet It is probable that very little of this well-intentioned ef¬ 
fort meets either the standards of “education” as carried by other 
and better understood media of communication or the standards of 
“entertainment” demanded by the commercial theater. 

There is no dearth of films called “educational”; business houses, 
service organizations, and various propaganda groups contribute 
mightily to this mass of unanalyzed, unclassified, and unassimilated 
material. Any group lacking other ideas can, by calling upon one of 
the larger commercial or service organizations, have presented at no 
expense to itself a motion-picture program in which it will see and 
hear that John Doe’s company makes the best mousetrap or that 
Richard Roe’s organization has a cause worth getung excited about. 
I am not implying that existing films which convey information 
about problems, products, or processes lack educational value; I only 
say that many of these films give such a distorted view that, unless 
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ofTsct by appropriate commentary, their educational designation is 
euphemistic. 

What is an educational motion picture ? Clearly, it is not simply 
one having this title. Many of the recent theatrical projections, such 
as The Citadel and The Life of Emile Zola, are ethicational m the 
sense that they pose significant questions and leave the audience to 
struggle with an answci. 

The question is not so much which motion pictures aie educa¬ 
tional as how to make motion pictures educate. Yeais of experience 
with such media as books have given the competent instructoi or 
rcadci skill to derive enrichment from most any piece of writing. 
Concei ning the motion picture, with its greatei mass appeal, proved 
educational techniques are almost totally lacking Fui thermoic, the 
standards of technical and entertainment pioficicncy that persons 
have come to expect from tJie commeicial theater are brought by 
an audience to any film presentation. A so-called educational pro¬ 
gram may not achieve its primary objective because k may fail to 
command the lively attention and critical respect that is accorded 
entertainment features. This problem has already conCionted the 
users of classroom films, and it must he faced when films aie used 
in more informal types of education. 

An institution that constantly aims toward giealcr cflcctlvcncss 
In servicing the educational needs of adults, the University College 
of Northwestern University, began two years ago to evaluate and 
adapt motion pictures for use in its various programs. In consulta¬ 
tion with the motion-picture project of tlie American Council of 
Education, it was decided to concentrate the local study in that aiea 
vaguely known as “informal adult education.” University College’s 
location in the center of a large urban population, its recognized 
success in sponsoring other noncretlit-bearmg programs—such as its 
concert series on “The History and Enjoyment of Music"—^and 
its personnel trained to a icalization of the pccuhai problems of the 
adult were felt to give the undertaking moic than local significance. 
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In this preliminary report of the project, I shall discuss briefly 
certain of its aims and objectives, as vi^ell as indicate its most prom¬ 
ising lines of progress. 

From the first it appeared tliat evaluation of film materials is 
inevitably bound up with die way in which they are used A film 
that might have some educational value could readily fail to achieve 
that value by improper presentation Different films and different 
topics were seen to involve separate problems of use. Also, it ap¬ 
peared that criteria set up for selecting films for the classroom 
would not fit the needs or opportunities for informal programs 
open to the entire adult community Finally, the films selected by 
juries of educational experts would have to be tested in the light of 
audience reaction, since the problem of using motion pictures in 
informal education is as much to find out what programs adults 
will voluntarily attend as it is to determine what films will meet 
their needs. 

This last point has become a cardinal principle in all the evalu¬ 
ative work now being conducted at University College. After a 
committee of experts has decided upon an area in need of explora¬ 
tion and has become familiar with all films contributing in any way 
to it, a series of programs is announced as open to the general public 
for a small charge. Attendance records and audience reaction are 
watched closely, since we believe an important criterion of the suc¬ 
cess of a program is that people are willing to pay money as well as 
give time to attend it Such a criterion sets uncommonly high stand¬ 
ards, for our educational motion-picture programs are directly in 
competition with those of the better class second-run theaters in 
downtown Chicago. Fortunately, University College possesses a 
fine auditorium and 16 mm. projector equipment of high technical 
excellence It offers, furthermore—in combination with motion 
pictures—discussions by qualified experts which no commercial 
theater has yet attempted. 

Announcements stress the interpretive and integrative side of a 
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program Instead of the unknown or, at least, the iinpublicized edu¬ 
cational merit of particular films. That is, the project committee 
much prefers simply to announce a series of films and discussions on 
a certain topic, such as “Science and Society,” rather than to commit 
Itself far in advance on specific films. This permits a considerable 
latitude of choice when the final program is composed. By sched¬ 
uling many more units than we will actually use, we arc better able 
to suit films to audience and program. In this way the discussion 
leader need not try to perform the miracle of fitting audience and 
program to a particular film. At the dress rehearsal of a program, 
films are often drastically cut or reedited at die suggestion of the 
faculty member in charge. In the light of audience reaction to 
the first program of a series, cutting, selection, and type of introduc¬ 
tion are often revised; that is, wc try to preserve as much of our 
original educational objective as possible, while adapting the series 
progressively to the satisfaction of die group. 

Our experience with motion-picture series for informal adult edu¬ 
cation began last year widi a “shotgun” attack on seven areas which 
preliminary survey revealed in need of development. The series was 
titled “Contemporary Problems,” and each program was a unit in 
itself.’While tickets were sold for the entire series, emphasis was laid 
on individual programs—with a new attempt made each time to 
sdmulate genetal attendance. These programs were: The People’s 
Wealth (historical-economic problems); Racial Prejudice (social 
problems); Good Neighbors (cultural relations); Children Are 
Teachers (euthenics); Inside Information (applications of science); 
Science and Society (socio-economic problems); and 1,000,000,000 
Artists (art appreciation). An evaluation of these programs in terms 
of objectives, audience appeal, method of presentation, etc., has been 
published elsewhere.’ During the present year the University Col¬ 
lege is offering more unified series built around a single topic. The 

* Service tn A(Udt Efittcatiott, Bulletins No, 7 nntl 8, University CollcgCj Nor ill western 

University, Chicago, Illinois. 
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first of these is “Hispanic America,” which combines short subjects 
(in English) on the cultural and economic life of a particular coun¬ 
try with feature films (in Spanish) on typical entertainment as used 
in Hispanic American theaters. The second scries deals with “Dis¬ 
cussion of Human Affairs,” and uses documentary films to initiate 
a “town hall” type of discussion. Later series are planned to cover 
parent-teacher interests in child development and general avoca- 
tional interests in die arts and in foreign films. 

While programs completed or under way have paid for them¬ 
selves, the project committee does not feel diat all have been equally 
successful. Some have gone over the heads of the participating group, 
others have fallen short of dieir intellectual level. Some have aroused 
lively discussion and comment, odiers have left the audience indif¬ 
ferent. 

Gradually there has emerged from diis experience a major find¬ 
ing and a major unsolved problem. We find we are developing an 
audience of educational “movie-goers,” and that if we keep faith 
with them diey will support more and more serious undertakings. 
The general intellectual level of die audience is high, but it is defi¬ 
nitely not a group of experts or would-be experts. Teachers, clerical 
workers, and business men and their wives compose diis group and 
they expect to be entertained as well as educated. They depend upon 
die interpretive comments of faculty members to give point to their 
attendance, but they do not wish these comments to be too long or 
too detailed. 

Our unsolved problem arises from the difficulty of getting a fac¬ 
ulty expert to make brief general comments which are also signifi¬ 
cant. Some persons who have worked with the project want a solid 
and substantial part m die program, and this is usually tedious and 
uninspired. If our present experience offers any precept to the leaders 
of adult groups elsewhere, I should say it is to invite the experts to 
set the tone of audience reaction, but, at the same time, to tram diem 
to adapt tlieir presentations to meet the problems peculiar to this 
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mode of presaitadon, TJ)c aim should be to keep the jnotjon pic¬ 
tures the primary center of interest in these informal programs, and 
die comments should be contributory to the message or problem 
posed by the him rather than an outright lecture using the film 
merely as a visual aid. 


The seventeenth annua! meeting of the American Orihopsychiatric 
Association, an organization for the study and treatment of behavior 
and its disorders, will be Jield at tlic Hotel Statlcr, Boston, Mass., 
on February 22,23, and 24,1940. Dr. Norveilc C. LaMar, Secretary, 
149 East 73d Street, New Yoik, N.Y, 



THE FILM AND EDUCATION 


DONALD SLESINCER 

Executive Dnector, American Film Center 

There Is nothing really mysterious about a film, or what it does. 
For our purposes it is a simple means of communication which has 
the advantage of being able to appeal to the eyes and ears and the 
emotions simultaneously; and it has the disadvantage of being run 
at a constant rate which fails to take into account differential rates 
of learning. As a pictorial means of communication it can be more 
an extension and organization of experience than a conceptual 
analysis. Marginal utility on the screen is not a logical construct, 
it is Robinson Crusoe picking grapes. It is the stuff, persuasively 
presented, out of which logical constructs are made. It is an experi¬ 
ment that never goes wrong. 

Some of tile cliaracteristics of films that Jiave been mentioned are 
obvious enough. Most obvious, and most startling of all m its impli¬ 
cations for education, is this—films are made by film makers. At 
first glance that seems too silly to bother stating. But look at it again. 
Some of the greatest educational documents of our time are made 
by film makers. We forget that they are made by film makers—^in¬ 
deed, we forget tliat they are made at all As educators we treat tliem 
as natural phenomena, like geysers or volcanoes, and try to use them. 
We do not ask wliy they are made as they are, and why they are not 
better or differently made We accept them and enjoy them. And 
though we think we use them, in reality they use us. 

Technically, film making is a difficult and complicated art. In 
Hollywood, where the technique is often more developed than the 
art, a producer is happy i£ a day’s shooting produces two minutes of 
fimshed film. Stars and directors drawing astronomical salaries eat 
up budgets while a set is painstakingly lighted; do their bits over 
and over again till they aie ready to scream. Miles of film are shot, 
cut, edited, and assembled. If the effect is sometimes trivial, it is cer- 
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tainly not bepause conscientious technical virtuosity is not exploited. 
Making a film is a serious, aiduous business that no one should take 
lightly. But it is not education—at least not yet. And, to see why, we 
have to look liist at the nonlheatncal producers themselves. 

From New York to Los Angeles there exist groups of honest 
craftsmen, some verging on genius, who want to sec tiieir beloved 
medium made into something socially useful. Many of them have 
had Hollywood experience; many have refused it because they were 
unwilling to subject their creative talents to the pressures of mass 
production. Some of them have sacrificed well-paying jobs and are 
literally starving for an ideal. And, unlike the writers and painters 
who made Greenwich Village romantic, economic stringency kills 
theii creativeness. A writer can foiego a bottle of milk to buy mate¬ 
rial for an epic; a painter can give up an overcoat and buy material 
for a masterpiece. A film maker has no such outlet. If he has no 
budget for a film, lie has no surplus with which to play with his 
technique. Foi film and processing are expensive, even after cameras 
have been bought and paid for. A film maker without a budget has 
every reason to turn a sour visage toward a universe that endowed 
him with a million-dollar creative talent. 

The creative talents of the best American film makers have 
served three major objectives—art, advci rising, and, in the technical 
sense, politics. They have created beauty, sold washing machines, 
and produced social documents. Sometimes, as in The River, they 
have combined the creation of beauty widi the production of a 
social document, and thus made a permanent work of art. If tliey 
have not always succeeded as educators it is because their back¬ 
ground and creative eiTort have been tied to a medium rather than 
to die objectives of education. 

In selling a product or provoking social action, the object is to 
bring about a mass response to a stimulus. Suppose you want to sell 
Buick cars, or Mr. Roosevelt. You present your subject in the most 
attractive possible light, selecting persuasive truths, eliminating 
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others. You do not candidly examine the relative merits of the 
straight eight and the V eight motors. You concentrate on the 
smootliness of one and say nothing of the added power of the other. 
Your objective is not to teach your audience how to select the best 
car or candidate. You use all your art to sell the Buick or die Presi¬ 
dent. You try, in effect, to become a dictator by persuasion. 

The film maker with that background employs the same tech¬ 
nique for a better end when he becomes socially conscious. He is 
interested, let us say, in housing, and he promptly becomes a 
propagandist or advertiser in a new field. He takes us to a London 
or a Pittsburgh slum and makes us hate it. Then he takes us to a 
planned community and tries to make us love it. But if we study his 
technique closely we see that he could easily turn the whole story 
upside down. Instead of die drab unhappiness of congested areas, 
he could make us see—and love—the humanity of the crowded city. 
And he could make us hate, as Eugene O’Neill did, the cold, sadistic 
emptiness of a New England village. He is, in other words, an artist 
conveying an impression, notan educator conveying a truth. 

Looked at in that light, many of our most persuasive films fall far 
short of an educational objective. Indeed, their very success from an 
immediate social or humanitarian standpoint is a measure of their 
failure as democratic educational instruments. An audience that is 
swept off Its feet by one film has its critical faculties so dulled diat 
another film can sweep it right back on. Any successful propaganda 
makes an audience receptive to all propaganda. Our educational 
film problem, then, is not to fight propaganda with counterpropa¬ 
ganda, but to develop attitudes and abilities that will base social 
action on critical analysis rather than on emotion, and thus build 
up propaganda resistance. 

It may even be argued that propaganda is rarely effective even in 
achieving its own objectives. The most persuasive New Deal film 
will Jiardly convert a group of Westchester Republicans. In the first 
place they will not go to see it. Or if they happen in by chance they 
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will turn up tlicir noses and give tlic film an elephant laugh. The 
apparent success of propaganda m the totalitarian countries is due 
not so mucli to the persuasiveness of tlic propaganda as to the rigid 
control of communication and the ahsence of any countci propa¬ 
ganda or vocal criticism. It is behavior lather than opinion that is 
controlled. 

If films arc to serve contemporary educational objectives better 
than llicy do now, film makers must acquiic contemporary educa¬ 
tional plnlosophy. I have every confidence in their ability to solve 
die artistic and technical problems necessary for implementing die 
philosophy once they acquire it. But they will not acquire it until 
tliey break, shaiply witli the cuncut tradition of imiuediatc results. 
In fact, as they become aware of some of the elementary facts about 
die learning process, they will lealizc tliat lepetitioii is more ef¬ 
fective than emotion, and information tiian persuasiveness. Trudi 
is always acquired the hard way, and time is of the essence. The 
best film m the vvoild could not build Rome in a day—and if it 
did, another could destroy it as quickly. 

Thcie is no progiam to o/Ici at the moment except close associ¬ 
ation between film makers and educators, wliicli sliould keep die 
former constantly awaic of what the latiei aic diiving at, anti the 
educator aware that the film maker, like the student, cannot be 
forced into a mold. As a cicative aitist he must be exposed to a phi¬ 
losophy and then given his head. Any attempt at control would re¬ 
duce the cflcctiveness of the mednun, just as a rigid type of education 
reduces the effectiveness of the citizen. 

I am talking to teachers now, not to film makers. But since edu¬ 
cators will be working with films and film makers, I cannot resist 
passing on a final suggestion that may make the association more 
fruitful. In many talks with film makers both in New York and in 
Hollywood I have been impressed by the insistence that film appe.il 
is emotional rallicr than intcllccliial. In Hollywood sex is the all- 
important emotion, and “oomph” is the conventional way of giving 
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it an outlet. But “oomph” in the documentary film would destroy 
Its usefulness to education. It should not be ruled out, however, as 
an overtone of the nontheatrical film, but only as its central theme, 
There are many human needs to which documentary films can 
appeal, but perhaps there is one as centrally important to education 
as sex seems to be to entei tainment. I remarked earlier that we want 
our students to base tlieir social action on information and critical 
analysis rather than emotion We want them to follow their own 
intelligence rather than any “dictates ” Perhaps, then, the human 
need to which die educational film can best appeal is curiosity. The 
task of the film maker in that case is so to play upon curiosity as to 
make an audience hungry for information, and to have that hunger 
a little unsatisfied so that the convert will not rush out to buy a 
Buickorvote for Mr. Roosevelt, but to collect more facts and look at 
them squarely before deciding upon his car or his president. Then 
he may be encouraged to keep his critical faculties always alive and 
to put his trust not in a man or a party or a nation but in truth and 
in his ability to discover a little of it through his own observational 
and analytical capacities. Only in that way can he be both a man and 
an effective citizen. 



THE MOTION PICTURE ACADEMY, A COOPERATIVE 
IN HOLLYWOOD 


DONALD CLEDHILL 

EAccHtive Secretaty, Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences 

Mention tlie Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences in 
almost any part of die civilized world and you will hear the state¬ 
ment: “Oh, yes, that's the organization that presents gold statuettes, 
called ‘Oscars,’ for die outstanding acluevcincnts in motion pictures 
each year.” 

The annual awards selection, however, is only one of the Acade¬ 
my’s activities, die others being of specialized importance witliin 
the industry and not brought to general public attention. The major 
functions of the Academy since its inception m 1927 have been to 
uphold die cooperative idea in a Iiighly competitive and tempera¬ 
mental milieu, to maintain authoritative informational facilities, 
and to serve as the social tree from which have sprung (sometimes 
explosively) most of the other important organized talent groups 
within the motion-picture production industry. The word produc¬ 
tion is emphasized; foi the Academy has at no time been involved 
with cither distribution or exhibition, 

Before the founding of the Academy there had been little at¬ 
tempt to organize groups among the picture people for exchange 
of creative ideas, for social activities, or for economic protection. 
Hollywood was a town of individualists, surging from the boom 
years following the war. If a studio anti an artist had a contractual 
difference it was publicly aired in the courts. In the technical held 
each studio jealously guarded whatever mechanical cxpciiments 
were being made. Science was hardly aspired to and the mention 
of art was still made very self-consciously. No one contened with 
any one except his immediate cmployci. Each actor, director, and 
writer stood alone and fought his own battles, although it slioiild 
be pointed out that a good deal of camaraderie had carried over 
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from the pioneering and bonanza periods. If the individuals were 
not organized as we think of organization now, neither were the 
studios. It was only toward the end of die era before sound that 
motion pictures became an integrated industry. 

Then in May 1927 the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sci¬ 
ences was organized, and Hollywood began to be group conscious. 

The Academy was originally set up with five branches—actors, 
directors, producers, technicians, and writers. Each group had 
equal representation on the controlling Board of Governors and a 
semi-autonomous branch oiganization of its own. The late Douglas 
Fairbanks was elected first president. The decision to honor distin¬ 
guished achievements was reached and the annual awards came 
into being. 

Subsequent presidents have included Conrad Nagel, William 
C. deMille, J. T. Reed, M. C. Levee, Frank Lloyd, and Frank Capra 
(current), each serving more than one term. The late Irving G. 
Thalberg was an active leader for many years. The present member¬ 
ship is about eight hundred. 

While the Academy from the beginning has been an exclusive, 
invitational organization, with professional achievement as a requi¬ 
site, the idea of all branches of creative talent meeting around a 
common table has stimulated the morale of the entire community. 
The Academy was unique at its founding and still remains the only 
example in a major industry of a professional organization in which 
the responsible executives of competitive companies and a wide 
diveisity of employees meet as individuals, discussing and taking 
action on industry problems The singular nature of picture pro¬ 
duction, in which a star or director may receive a larger salary than 
a ranking executive and in which the same individual may be em¬ 
ployed as a wiiter, a director, and a producer in the same year, con¬ 
tributed to the practicality of this idea However, when the rising 
tide of strictly labor-union organization following the NRA pro¬ 
vided more forceful machinery for dealingwith economic problems, 
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the Academy withdrew entirely from the economic field. The 
dicory of individual personal participation on the basis of good 
citizenship in the general industry witliout regard to economic 
status continues to chaiactenzc the Academy and provides clTcctive 
machinery for cooperative activities. 

One of the first responsibilities cai ly recognized by the new Acad¬ 
emy was that of caring for the needy veterans of even so young an 
industry. In 1929, one of the most imporiaiu steps ever taken in 
Hollywood was diat of removing the Motion Picture ilclicf Fund 
from the community chest and establishing it widiiii the industry; 
die means of assessing employed actors a percentage of their salaries 
for support of the fund was worked out by the Academy. 

With teclinicians from all studios drawn togctlicr for the first time 
came die realization dial Hollywood should have a central group 
of engineers working for die common advancement. The result was 
the setting up of the Academy Research Council. The best technical 
brains of all major studios here work together with tlic result diat 
their rcsearcli, coordination, and standardization have been worth 
untold thousands of dollars to the studios. The abrupt change to 
sound pictures in 1929-1930 brought increasing impoitancc and 
complexity to this deparlnicni. 

Returning to the matter of group consciousness, the fact that the 
Academy was organized by branches made each one more conscious 
of Its individual importance. This, together with the stresses set up 
by the NRA, resulted in the spring of 1933 in the Screen Writers 
Guild, which came into active life with much the same leadership as 
had been elected in the Academy Writers Branch but with a defi¬ 
nitely labor-union organization and dicory. Similarly and shortly 
thereafter the Screen Actors Guild was founded, and in. succeeding 
years the Screen Directors Guild, the Society of Motion Picture 
Film Editors, and the Screen Publicists Guild. In 1928 the caincra- 
inen organized undci the Intcmaiional Alliance of Theatrical Stage 
Employees and Moving Picuue Machine Operators, bcttci known 
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as the IATSE By 1930 die sound technicians and laboratory workers 
were organized under die lATSE, and group consciousness m 
motion pictures since then has so kept pace with the general trend 
of all industry that practically every unit group has its own organi¬ 
zation, including even office workers. Hollywood has been in almost 
constant internal strife for the past five years, a condidon now gradu¬ 
ally coming to balance as the various groups progressively win the 
responsibilities of recognized labor unions. 

Throughout these years, while bitterness and strife among various 
groups and the producing companies has been endemic, while 
group fought group as well as the studios, the Academy has con¬ 
tinued as one organization in Hollywood with a cooperative view¬ 
point and consistent purpose. Each year the Annual Awards of 
Merit have become of more importance to the industry and of wider 
public interest because the Academy stresses the best in motion pic¬ 
tures. The awards have had a marked influence on die making of 
better films, not only in Hollywood but throughout the world. 
Creative artists prize the Academy awards as an accolade from tlieir 
peers and strive to merit it. 

While voting was originally limited to members, in recent years 
the various Hollywood groups have joined in the balloting, under 
the continuing sponsorship of the Academy The actors nominate 
for actor awards, writers for writing awards, directors for the best 
directing, and the technicians devote weeks to committees and 
special showings in the selection of scientific awards winners. Tlie 
final ballot goes to all groups, including extras. 

The Academy has built up a specialized library on all phases 
of motion pictures until today it ranks among the top four of its 
kind in the world. As almost the only source of such information in 
Hollywood, the studios, writers on film subjects, and the public 
depend upon this library for reference and statistical data. Valuable 
collections of stills, early trade publications, yearbooks, and scripts 
have contributed to its growth during the past year. 
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Public good will is also cultivated for the industry by the Academy 
in many practical ways. The first university courses in pliotoplay 
appreciation were set up with Academy cooperation, and helpful 
contact is maintained with schools, public libraries, and organi¬ 
zations taking an intelligent interest in films. The studios turn over 
to the Academy library a heavy volume of mad fiom students and 
individuals concerned with more serious questions than are handled 
by the fan mail and publicity departments. Inquiries may be sent 
simply to the Academy, Hollywood, or to the more specific address: 
Academy Library, 1^55 North Gordon Street, Hollywood. 

In a direct way the Academy has saved motion-picture actors and 
actresses thousands of dollars during the past three years. Previously 
Hollywood was overrun with private “casting directories"—publi¬ 
cations containing the photographs and credits of players. These 
were commercially exploited, and prices kept beyond the means of 
the lower paid actors. In 1937 the Academy established a unified 
players directory service to end all such racketeering. In this publi¬ 
cation all names are treated alike, with the biggest star allowed no 
larger photograj)h or more space than the most minor “bit" player. 
As a result the commercial directories liave left the field and nearly 
all players requiring such representation use the Academy directory 
to the advantage of themselves and the studios. 

Until a few years ago there was no cential compilation of the 
screen credits and contributing credits which arc so important to 
Individual careers. The Academy now publishes a twice-monthly, 
cumulative bulletin of writer, director, and production credits 
which is the official reference guide for the industry. 

While Hollywood is the accepted center of dte film world, it 
remained for the Academy to establish a common meeting place for 
creative personnel without regard to studio connection or branch 
of talent. The physical facilities have vai icd with the years hut cur¬ 
rently an Academy Review Theater has been equipped with the 
finest sound projection. In it the Southern California Film Society, 
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fathered by the Academy, holds weekly showings of films that 
would otherwise rarely be seen in Hollywood. These include classic 
films of the past, in many instances using the only print still in 
existence, together with unusual features from Europe and South 
America, which are shown to the Academy membership and a lim¬ 
ited additional audience. 

During the coming year, conditional upon the effects o£ the war, 
a new service is planned of direct interest to educators. This will be 
the montlily publication of an Academy magazine under the title 
of Montage, primarily for tlie industry, but available to the public 
by subscription, and providing news, commentary, and authori¬ 
tative reference material about motion pictures upon a level compa¬ 
rable to the academic and professional journals in other fields. 



A STUDY IN 

SUITABILITY OF MOTION-PICTURE-THEATER 
PROGRAMS TO THE NEEDS OF THE CHILD 

CLAUDE A. SHULL 
San Francisco Stale College 

During die year 1938, the Motion Picuirc Rcscaich Council spoil- 
soicd a series of studies designed to levcal the degree to which 
motion-picture-theatcr piograins were suitable to the needs of the 
child. 

The first step was to learn something of the niovic-going habits 
of children. Five separate gioiips wcic contacted for this purpose, 
virtually identical questionnaires being distributed to 28,123 chil¬ 
dren between grades foui to eight, making the ages roughly nine 
to fouitcen. Two of these siiulics wctc carried on mdcpcndcntly 
by the San Francisco and Oaklaiitl public-school dcp.ulmciits, and 
the results coduiinated with three under the direct supci vision of 
the Council. Through the qucstionnaiies, a sample of which is ap¬ 
pended, we desired to learn the fi equency of child attendance, with 
whom attending, and the lime of week child attendance was 
greatest. 

Seventy-three per cent of die children reported aitcndaiicc of once 
a week or oftener on the average, while 65 per cent lepoited going 
alone or with other children. This correlates rather closely with six 
other studies reported between 1929 and 1936, including the Payne 
Fund study—diat of Alice Miller Mitchell in Chicago in 1929—one 
at Huntington Beach, California, one m Scotland, and two in Eng¬ 
land, the figures langing fioin 68.5 per cent to 81 per cent reporting 
attendance of once or more a week on the average. 

As to the time of week when child attendance occui red with 
greatest frequency, the week end fiom Friday night to Sunday 
night was definitely the area of gicaiest conccntialion. Eighty-nine 
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per cent of die 28,123 children reported usual attendance during this 
period^ leaving only ii per cent for the rest of die week» Sunday 
afternoon led decisively with 36 per cent, followed by Saturday 
afternoon with 24 per cent, Friday evening and Saturday evening 
tied at ro per cent, Sunday evening coming last widx 9 per cent. 

SURVEY OF MOTION-PICTURE THEATER ATTENDANCE 

Auspices of 

Motion Pici'ure Research Council 
HI Suiter Street, San Fiancjsco, Califoiiua 

DIRECTIONS' 

Read the question cat efally* Chec\ the nght ansmt. 

I Hew often do you go to the movies? 

A. Never 

B Less than once a week . . 

C. Once a week ... 

D Twice a week 

E. More than twice a week , . . 

2. When (!o you usually go to the movies? 


A. Sunday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

B, Monday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

C, Tueiday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

D Wednesday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

E Tliursday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

F Friday 

Afternoon 

Evening 

G Saturday 

Afternoon 

Evening 


3. With whom do you usually go? 

A. Alone 

B. With parents 

C. With other children 
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<]. What kind of movies do you like liest ? Place luunhcr in the square according 
to your choice. 

n A. Newsreels and March (it Tunc 

□ 11 . Cowboy plays or Western 

□ C. Advcniuie and liavcl 

□ D Love siorics 

□ li. (Comedies 

□ F. Animated c.moons (such .is “Mickey Mouse") 

Q G. (ijngstcr piciurcs 

D H. Pliiys of jiopulai books (such as "Trc.isurc Island") 

Q ]. Historical plays 

5. Write the name of the movie you like best 

The second question to be answered followed logically—What 
do children see over the week end at the movies? To answer tliis 
question, wc selected forty-seven neighborhood tlicatcrs of San 
Francisco, and examined their week-end ofTcimgs for the twelve 
months ending August 31,1938, a total of 3,916 pi ograins, or about 
'yjSoo pictures. This, a appealed, would furnish a fair sampling of 
what was shown in other cities throughout the country. 

Since the mere titles of the pictures shown revealed little of their 
content, It was necessary to discover some acceptable measure of 
suitability to the child by which we could determine die appiopri- 
ateness of these pictures to child needs. Since an objective measure 
of tliis kind does not exist, wc turned to the best information avail¬ 
able—the twelve to fifteen official previewing groups operating in 
Hollywood and New York. These include the Legion of Decency, 
National Board of Review, General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, New England Women, 
Federated Church Women (Protestant), California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, American Legion Auxiliai y, CaliCot nia Fed¬ 
eration of Business and Piofessional Women’s Clubs, American 
Association of Univeisily Women, National Council of Jewisli 
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Women, and the East Coast Preview Committee. These groups 
preview all major pictuies before release to the public, giving them 
an official rating of A for adult, M for mature, or F for family, with 
some intermediate gradations. While these groups do not always 
agree on their evaluations, an average of their opinions seems fairly 
accurate. At least, we have discovered no other measure of suitability 
that approaches it. 

Reports of these groups covering pictures shown during die year 
under survey were carefully studied and ratings applied to the 
pictures presented during the week ends when the theaters were 
packed witli children. Thefollowmgresults appeared; 


SUMMARY OF WEEK-END PROGRAM ANALYSIS 


Audience Suitability Ratings 

Numbet of Programs Per Cent 

Both films of Adult suitability 

200 

5.11 

One film Adult and one Matwe 

478 

12.20 

One film Adult and oac Family 

766 

19.50 

Both films Mature 

467 

II92 

One film Mature and one Family 

1,172 

30 00 

Both films Faintly 

833 

2127 


3,916 100.00 

This indicates that slightly better than one out of five programs 
IS rated as suitable for children, while nearly 37 per cent contains 
definitely adult material wholly unsuited to die child. 

It IS obvious, however, that pictures rated adult are thus classified 
for one or more of various reasons, diflFering in their nature and 
seriousness of possible effect on the child. Careful analysis of the 
reports of the previewing groups revealed seven generally recog¬ 
nized elements that alone or in combination would cause a picture 
to be rated adult. These seven, as verified by the chairman of one of 
the previewing groups, are; 

I. Very exciting scenes, subjecting the chdd to a severe emotional strain 

2 Excessive drinking 
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3. Sex jiregiilanties aiid pssionaic love scene?, including portrayal of 
unmairicd mothers, seduction, etc. 

4. Mixed ethics—such as picLiuuig stealing, lying, etc., without .ide- 
qtiatc pmnshinent 

5. Vulgarities in script or scenes, such as ccuaiii types of dancing, 
risque lines, double meanings, etc 

6. Sophisiicaiion — such as eviravaganl inglU'clul) scenes, society 
dramas, etc 

7. Lacking m iiilctcsl for the child. This would include thosi pictincs 
which arc simply over a child's head and would prove boring to him 

Obviously these seven elements vary consttlciably in their poten¬ 
tial possibilities foi harm to tlic young child- The next task was to 
secuie some kind a£ a mcasuie of iclativc damage that imglu accrue 
fiom frequent exposure of the child to eacli of these seven unsuitable 
elements. Again lacking an aclccjuaic objective measure, we turned 
to opinions of those who liavc dealt much with cliihlrcn and dicii 
problems. 

Letters wciescnt to 650 Icadcis thioughout the counli y, including 
51 university instructors of child or adolescent psychology in the 51 
laigcsi univeisitics, 85 .similar insiruciois in teachers' colleges, 121 
probation officers, 120 juvenile judges, 90 icform-school heads, 65 
clcmcntary-scliool principals, 50 Boy Scout and Giil Reserve aica 
leaders, etc., from whom 296 icplics weic leccivcd. The letter listed 
the seven unsuitable characteristics, asking that they he rated on a 
scale of “most harmful," “next most haimCul,” “third,” etc., to "not 
harmful" for each of two age groups, 6-12 and 13-17, in the "order 
of possible harm to children by being brought into contact fre¬ 
quently with experiences unsuilcd to their age." 

Out of 296 total estimates, 255 or 88 per cent considered tliat vciy 
exciting scenes should be rated as among the fust four most harmful 
elements for age gioup 6-12, while 2(19 01 96 pci cent jilaced sex 
irregularities among the first four in potcnli.al haiin to adolescents 
of 13-17. Mixed ethics came second m each ease, with excessive 
di inking thirti, anil vulgaiitics close behind. 
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It is obvious that these 296 estimates do not consdtutc objective 
evidence on the possible damage that may come to the child through 
frequent subjection to diese various influences. No claim is made for 
objectivity, nor for scientific exactness. Their value, if they have 
value, comes from the weight of experience in dealing with child 
problems and needs represented by die 296 men and women re- 
plying. 

By way of summarizing the studies here reported—children at¬ 
tend die movies on the average of better than once a week. They go 
alone or with young companions in two out of three cases. They 
attend largely over the week end, particularly on Sunday and Satur¬ 
day afternoons, only about one in ten patronizing theaters during 
die week. Programs over the week end, in spite of the large pro¬ 
portion of children in the audiences, are not selected with a view to 
child suitability. One picture in five on die average is appropriate 
for the child, while one m three is definitely objectionable for him. 

This great second school, which in the minds of many educators 
has a more potent influence on character building than the public- 
school system, is run on a haphazard basis so far as child welfare is 
concerned, often in competition with the school, the home, and the 
church, 



THE FILM WORK OF THE AMERICAN MUSEUM 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 

GKACU FISIU R RAMSLY 

Amencati Museum uj Nuluuil llufoty 

A Mongol family watches its flock of sheep on the vast desert west 
of Uiga. A heap of wool is spicad on the ground and sprinkled to 
mat It down. A camel drags a long pole with this malted wool 
wrapped about u until it becomes a thick felt useful in yurt budding. 
Wuhin a yurt die family gathers about its brewing te.i. Young 
lambs lie near-by, safe from die cold searching winds outside. 

A group of Eskimos arc oft on a walrus luint. A successful kill 
results and all hands tug at the rope to draw the huge creature onto 
the shore. Sharp knives cut off pieces of the raw flesh, a feast for 
men, women, and children. The dogs, too, receive tlicir share. 

A group of iron workers in Central Africa squat about their glow¬ 
ing fli c. Rhythmically up and down they woik the goatskin bellows, 
increasing the heat until the chunks of oic .iie smelted. Ciaft 
workers forge the iron into knives and spears. Brave hunters seek 
the lion that killed their cattle the night before. Armed only with 
these spears and shields of hide dicy sight the lion on the broad 
plain. The man wearing the headdress made fiom a lion's mane 
draws back to give his companions the first chance to throw their 
spears. His headdress indicates that he has been the successful one 
in a previous hunt. Now others must have then chance. One fellow 
dirows his spear. He misses. The second follows in a flash and 
pierces the lion just as he spiings. The lion falls in his death throes. 
Slowly the hunters, with'shields held high above their heads, march 
around their fallen foe and chant tlicii victory song. 

Such scenes as the above and many others now impossible to 
duplicate because of the inroads of civilization into the far corners 
of the earth are preserved for ilic present and future generations on 
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rolls of celluloid stored m the film vaults of die American. Museum 
of Natural History in New York City. 

This museum has been a pioneer in many fields. One that has had 
far-reaching effects is in the use of motion-picture films for edu¬ 
cational purposes. More than thirty years ago one of the museum 
curators was filming bird life in Florida. As long ago as 1911 the 
museum was using motion pictures regularly in auditorium lectures 
given for groups of school children, In fact, it is considered the first 
institution to use educational films regularly. Today, more than a 
third of a century later, this museum has a large library of both silent 
and sound films available to any educational group m the country. 

One of the aims in this work has been to build a reference library 
of films depicting wild animal life in different parts of the world 
and the lives of primitive peoples. The nucleus of this library was 
formed in 1913 when Paul J, Ramey, one of the early African game 
hunters and explorers, brought back die first of the African films on 
“Lion Hunting.” Then followed Antarctic and Arctic films and 
others showing ceremonies of many Nordi American Indian tribes. 
As more expeditions went out, additional footage piled up until 
now this film library contains many rare scenes from little-known 
regions of the world. Phenomena of the heavens have also been re¬ 
corded. When the American Museum expedition went to Peru to 
study the total solar eclipse of 1937, the department of education 
sent its photographer to film the event and to secure a kodachrome 
record of the everyday activities of the Peruvians. 

Today the explorer must be not alone a specialist in his line but 
an expert cameraman as well, for his films are an important part of 
liis collection. They give a clear and comprehensive picture of life 
and conditions in many of the remote corners of the globe. The 
explorer not only must learn how to make good motion pictures, 
he must be a master of scenario technique. He must make diem 
interesting and frequently he may make them exating, using a 
keen sense of drama when filming the drama of the wild. It was this 
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sense which made the work of Martin Johnson and Carl Akcley so 
outstanding. 

The Museum of Natural History lias also been foitunatc in le- 
ceiving gifts of some excellent sound films, T/ie Life of Louis Pas¬ 
teur, presented iliiougJi the courtesy of Mr. Harry Warner of 
Warner Uiolheis, has been shown in tlie nuiseiim’s auduojiuin as 
one of a senes of films on general .science anil biology to thousands 
of pupils from the city high schools to enrich their backgiound 111 
the study of bacteria. Following one of llic imiseiiin’s fiec Satuiday 
afternoon showings of Sequoia, which depicts the strange fiicnd- 
slup of a wild deer and a mountain lion> the audience goes to the 
Hall of Nortli American Mamvnals and there sees lifelike habitat 
groups of the pumas and lliedeci of the Sierra Mountains, 

Within the museum itself, films aic made of scientific studies 
such as the social behavior of animals. WhileDi. (J. Kingsley Noble 
conducts his ie.scaich and analync.il studies into the meaning of the 
strangeness of plumage 01 the brilliancy of adoininent during the 
courtship of black'd owned nigluhcronsoi beautiful foims of ti epi¬ 
cal fish or many species of salanKinder.s, he lecords thcjicifoimances 
of the animals on koilachromc films. Later these films aic shown 
to museum members while Dr. Noble explains how his recent rc- 
scaichcs have given new meaning to these foim.sof animal behavior. 

A sound film in partial color, Men of Science, has just been com¬ 
pleted this season to show intimate glimp.scs of the .scientific depart¬ 
ments of the museum and the work that is cairicd on beJiind the 
scenes with living animals, the preparation of fossils, birds, and 
mammals for exhibition purposes, the mending of pottery dug up 
fiom old excavations, and even the unwmihng of a Peruvian 
mummy! 

In addition to using the films fiom this libuuy in the museum’s 
auditorium and Cor classroom instruction thcie, the museum’s de¬ 
partment of education began in 1922 to ciiculaic films among the 
public schools of New Yoi k City. In 1928, after additional fil ms had 
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been deposited with tlie museum by governmental and industrial 
agencies, the circulation was extended throughout tlie country to 
colleges, schools, churches, clubs, and other groups. In the spring 
of 1939 a library of sound films was added for general circulation 
and a new descriptive catalogue printed. 

The American Museum of Natural History finds itself very versa¬ 
tile in this circulation of films. In nearly every type of society where 
a group is banded together with a name, or even without a name, 
whether it be a Fish and Game Club or a Seventh-Day Adventist 
Church, this film service has seemed to penetrate. The largest circu¬ 
lation, as is natural, is in the educational group. Colleges, univer¬ 
sities, teachers colleges, high schools, private and elementary schools 
in many different States are borrowing regularly. Schools for the 
deaf, hospitals, libraries, piisons, charitable institutions, and various 
religious denominations, clubs, and other community organizations 
are using this service. 

Before a film is added to this library certain criteria are applied 
which every good educational film should possess: Will die film 
develop interest ^ Does it contain subject matter within die grasp of 
pupils before whom it will probably be shown ? Does it present an 
interesting sequence and is its continuity clear ? Will it stimulate to 
further mental effort manifested in a desire for books, readiness to 
ask questions, and other forms of self-activity ? In its photography 
are diere good definition, good close-ups, freedom from blemish, 
and dtles simply worded and clear ? If not a silent film, is the sound 
well recorded with clearly enunciated words .f* 

Aldiough a film may have these qualifications, this is little or no 
indication diat its full instructional value will be obtained from 
merely showing it. Much of dre value of any film depends upon 
how it is presented. The method may vary with each protection, 
for no two situations are identical. The film should fulfill the 
needs of die particular group at the time of presentation, whether 
as a means of introducing new subject matter and stimulating 
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interest by giving an overview of tiic topiCj or to settle a point in 
dispute, or to serve as a review of several weeks’ study. 

Is this work of circulating films a worth-while service to edu¬ 
cation in New York City and other parts of the country? Com¬ 
ments returned with some of the films would indicate its value. 
With the film Winter Birds came the report, “Many of the chil¬ 
dren have made feeding b.igsfor the birds ns suggested in the film.” 
The film on Our National Parks inspired the pupils m one school 
to start a class collection of the scenic-wonders set of United Slates 
stamps. “The film Interdependence was most valuable in initiating 
several social-science studies." Reports returned with safety films 
state, "An excellent way of teaching how to use safety methods," 
"Observation shows an increased care in crossing the street after the 
film showing." “Some of the boys succeeded in applying first-aid 
methods learned from this film m rescuing a neighbor felled with 
carbon monoxide gas" These reactions and many others received 
constantly indicate that the film work carried on by the American 
Museum of Natural History is serving a useful purpose througliout 
the country. 



EDUCATION VERSUS CENSORSHIP 


FREDERIC M, THRASHER 
Professoi of Educationj New YorI{ JJmvetsity 

The motion picture is distinguished as the only great art form to 
be born m modern times Its beginmngs and its development are 
well witliin the purview of living men and women; its history is 
being preset ved and studied by an increasing number of organi¬ 
zations and agencies which have become devoted to it.‘ Its prob¬ 
lems, too, have become the object of numerous investigations, few 
of which have achieved the status of real research, for the difficulty 
of these problems demands the skillful and unbiased utilization of 
the technical methods of economics, psychiatry, cultural anthro¬ 
pology, sociology, and social psychology.” 

The problems that cluster about the motion picture are intcrest- 
mg from both a theoretical and a practical standpoint; and some 
of tliem are of great importance to the community as a whole, 
judging by the extent to which many members of the community 
have become exercised about them. Among these questions are 
those related to the effect of motion pictures on those who witness 
them, on the one hand, and the problems of producing more ade¬ 
quate films from the standpoint of entertainment, education, and 
art on the other. 

^ Among the leading agencies that arc studying the art and history oE the motion picture 
arc the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences, Hollywood; the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures, New York, the Museum of Modern Art Film Library, New 
York, the British Film Institute, London, numerous film libraries, film societies, and theater 
collections in general libraries throughout the world, and many colleges and universities 
that have courses dealing with the films, including the University of Southern California 
which has a separate department of cinematography 

®Tlie most important researches dealing with the effects of motion pictures arc the Payne 
Fund Studies published by the Macmillan Company from 1933 to 1935 These volumes are 
not to be confused with the popular summary by James Henry Forman, Our Movie Made 
Children (New York The Macmillan Company, 1933)1 which represents a somewhat 
biased presentation The present sociological study of Hollywood under the direction of 
Leo C Rosten, described on p 307 of die present issue of The /onrwn/, gives promise oE being 
one oE the most interesting and penetrating researches yet to be undertaken in the field of 
the motion picture 
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That tlicse questions have ncvei been solved by any or all the 
researches undertaken up to date is almost too obvious to require 
statement. The reasons for this situation, which do not appear at 
once to the layman, aie clear enough to those familiar with the 
fields within which these problems fall and theicsearch techniques 
that must be employed in then solution. The first question—regard¬ 
ing the effect of the “movie” on the spectator, child, or adult— 
involves one of the most difficult problems in die entire field of 
social psychology and one whose solution has not yet been reached; 
for it is the basic problem of the mechanisms and processes in¬ 
volved in the operation of all social influences and interactions, 
whereby social values and social attitudes arc transmitted from 
group to group and from group to individual. 

It has been established by die Payne Fund Studies, however, that 
motion pictures of die entertainment type do have far-reaching 
effects on the information and attitudes of those who sec them, 
although the processes by which these effects aie produced arc still 
clothed in obscurity. Popular beliefs about the effects of the mo¬ 
tion picture, however, undoubtedly go far beyond even the best 
research findings in the easy generalizations made, and the whole 
field is confused with misconceptions that border on the super¬ 
stitious. It is clear that motion pictures have had a profound influ¬ 
ence throughout the world in transmitting cultural patterns and 
artifacts; business in a real sense follows Hollywood in capitalizing 
upon the spread of patterns of fashion in coiffure, clothes, bathtubs, 
and even architecture.’ It is not equally clear, however, that the 
movies have had any effect whatsoever in increasing the volume 
of juvenile delinquency. 

’Hal Ilfwlc, in clnrgc of tlic imkisinal deparunent of Cohimbia PiciiirM, has poiinccl out 
some of the ways in which business follows up and uses movie iiiiiiiiilaird ]Ui])iil.ir interest 
111 various products (Address delivered bdort the Saks I xtuiuvts' Chib of Niw York. 
Publishtd in tilt MefiopoUtiW Monnn Victun III ) iiuiary ifiio ) On this point 

see also Margaret barrand Thorp, Amcrtca at the MfWies (n vitwtti on p 3 M nf tins issue 
of The foirrMflf), ami Paul O CrLSscy, *' The Motion Pitinrc as Informal I dncwvtin/’ /ooninf 
oj Hdtfcattonal Sociology (April ip3<i),pp 50*1-51(1 
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The popular belief, partially supported by research, that the 
motion picture is tremendously important in influencing behavior 
has led to a perfect plague of pressure groups which attempt to 
control the movies in the interest of the particular religious, political, 
economic, racial, or other dogma for which tliey stand. “Propa¬ 
ganda” rears its ugly head and controversies pro and con rage re¬ 
garding the utilization of the films to promote the interests of this 
or that particular “ism.” Vested interests of innumerable types fear 
that their security is threatened by the movies. One of the real diffi¬ 
culties in the production of artistic motion pictures is the danger of 
offending some group that has a vested interest in some particular 
commodity, occupation, belief, or institution. A company manufac¬ 
turing billiard supplies objected to a picture that showed a pool 
table in degrading surroundings. The telephone must always be pre¬ 
sented in its proper setting and background. Members of various 
occupations are particularly sensitive as to how they are presented 
in the pictures. A committee of Greek restaurateurs, clad in formal 
morning wear and immaculate, once visited a prominent motion- 
picture official. They were protesting against the depiction of a 
Greek restaurant as a place infested with flies, A certain trade union 
is said to have made a strenuous protest against a certain picture 
because it showed a plumber coming to work without his tools. 

A recent protest was a letter addressed to Will Hays and posted in 
the public schools in New York City. The protest, signed by the 
chairman of the Joint Committee of Teachers Organizations, was 
specifically directed at Angels Wash Their Faces. The letter follows: 

During the past few weeks, the 40,000 members of the teaching profes¬ 
sion of the City of New York, whom we represent, were embarrassed 
and insulted by parts of a motion-picture production released m this City, 
entitled Angels Wash Their Faces. This picture, in part, held up to ridi¬ 
cule the teaching profession by untruthfully portraying a teacher as an 
unjust, unsympathetic, irritable, almost brutal character acting the petty 
tyrant instead of the educator in the classroom. 

At the present time, the 40,000 teachers of New York City are engaged 
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in an active campaign to develop in the i,ioo,oOO pupils of this City a dis¬ 
criminating appreciation ol the motion picture. Motion-picture producers 
and distributors as well as managers o£ local theaters have been cooperat¬ 
ing splendidly in lliis clToit. It seems deplorable that the producers have 
seen fit to ridicule the profession whose work with children is closely con¬ 
nected with the welfare of the motion-picture industiy—a profession that 
even now is eng.igcd in developing the tastes and .utiiudcs of the motion- 
picture audiences of today and tomorrow. 

'I’hc teachers of this t'uy arc highly incensed over the iclc.isc of Angels 
Wash T lien Faces in its present (inm. They li list that the motion-picture 
industry will see fit to com[Knsatc for tins cruir through display of a more 
sympathetic and truthful attitude when it neats education and teaching 
in future productions. 

Will you please let us know what you propose to do m this connection ? 

If die protests of every group in the United States were complied 
with theie would be no motion pictures. Motion pictures often get 
dicir interest because they do not present what is typical. For every 
teacher presented in tlic way dcsciibcd in the letter quoted above 
there aie undoubtedly too icaclicts presented on the screen in a 
sympathetic manner. If die protests of members of various profes¬ 
sions were heeded, the motion picture simply could not have villains 
or at least all the villains would have to be men and women without 
occupation. Because a doctor is picsented m an unfavorable light in 
a picture docs not mean that the picture is casting aspersions on the 
whole medical profession. There is only one occupation which is 
universally presented as undesirable on the screen and that is the 
business of being a criminal or a gangster. 

The second question—that of making more atlcquate pictures 
from the standpoint of enteitainment, education, and art—is coiv 
fused no end by a failure to recognize one basic principle which 
underlies it; viz., that tlierc can never be objective standnids for 
determining olhci than technically tlic essentials of a good cntci- 
tainment film. The pioblem is a complicatcti one, but the value of 
a lhcater-.shown motion pictuic in the last analysis depends upon 
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what people like rather than upon any abstract principles of aes¬ 
thetics. What people like can never be exactly the same for any two 
culture groups or even for any two individuals because our likes arc 
so conditioned by our varied social backgrounds that “one man’s 
meat is another man’s poison.” What pleases the D.A.R, may not 
please Film Audiences for Democracy, and what is perfectly agree¬ 
able to tlie Schools Motion Picture Committee of Greater New York 
may be anathema to the Legion of Decency.* What is art to a group 
of critics may represent boredom to an average audience. Individual 
preferences for pictures vary tlirough the whole range of types— 
westerns, mysteries, musicals, documentaries,problem plays, sophis¬ 
ticated society dramas, horror films, cartoons, etc. This is less true 
perhaps of the technical aspects of a picture than of its theme, style, 
or direction, since bad photography and poor sound recording are 
more or less obvious even to the untutored. To expect to get general 
agreement, however, as to what pictures are good pictures is obvi¬ 
ously to misunderstand the whole problem. It is equally obvious 
that no one group can justly assume superiority over others and that 
It is contrary to democratic principles for any one group or combi¬ 
nation of groups to attempt to prescribe what the general public 
should see. This is the basic fallacy of legal censorship. 

The above considerations seem to apply more definitely to the 
entertainment film than they do to odier types. The film diat is 
produced primarily for purposes of education, propaganda, adver¬ 
tising, journalism, etc., while it may strive to entertain as a part of 
its technique to achieve its more basic purpose, is to be judged in 
terms of an effect which can be more or less definitely measured by 
such devices as before-and-after achievement tests, attitude tests, in¬ 
creased sales, etc The basic criterion of the motion-picture industry 

*An interesting illustration of this discrepancy of judgments is to be found in the fact 
that the Schools Motion Picture Committee, winch is composed of parents and teachers, and 
which selects recommended programs of films for young people in New York Ciiy, placed 
the film, Cnnuual tn Flanders (La Kermesse hSroiqtie), on its recommended list, whereas 
the Legion of Decency placed it upon the list of films disapproved for patronage by members 
of the Roman Catholic Church 
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for judging the success of an entertainment film, however, seems 
to be Its box-oflice success; yet many of the films regarded as most 
worthy expicssions of cinematic art by the critics arc notorious 
"flops" at the box office. 

It is not the puiposc of this paper, however, to answer these ques¬ 
tions or even explore their ramifications, 'fliis task would requiic 
at least a volume. It is our purpose heie merely to suggest some of 
the various considerations which need to be stated and fully studied 
and in the light of these considerations to call attention to the fal¬ 
lacies of some current ideas as to the social control of the movies. 

Social and moral reform in America has hatl a long and checkered 
career. The tracing of its development and the investigation of its 
successes and failures represent one of the most interesting fields 
for sociological study. Social movements such as feminism, the tem¬ 
perance crusade, the control of crime, anti the labor movement ail 
have interesting histones which are full of significant lessons for die 
educational sociologist; for these movements ftoin lime to time 
have fallen back upon education as the only solution for their prob¬ 
lems. They have usually alternated their efforts liciwccn educational 
and legislative campaigns. Unfortunately for them they have often 
predicated utopias upon a legislative program whose ultimate ac¬ 
ceptance was depended upon to secure all tlie goods they sought to 
achieve and eliminate all the evils against which they were battling. 
The temperance crusade is one of the most instructive of tlrese re¬ 
form movements. Culminating in national prohibition which fol¬ 
lowed years of education, agitation, and step-by-step progress 
through local option and State-wide prohibition laws, the Eight¬ 
eenth Amendment and the Volstead Act were failures because they 
tried to make people good, according to the standards of the re¬ 
formers, through legislation. And so the temperance movement has 
been forced to fall back again upon education as the sole or chief 
means of combating the evils of llic intemperate use of .ilcoholic 
beverages. 
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The motion-picture reformers may well learn a lesson from the 
mistakes of die temperance movement. The essential lesson is that 
education, although appearing to be much slower in achieving its 
results, IS a far more leliable method of social control than legis- 
ladon. It IS sometimes said that Americans attempt to solve all their 
problems by wishful thinking which finds expression in legisla¬ 
tion. The wide extent to which diis is true and to which legislation 
has faded to achieve its purposes in this country is a matter of 
common observation The mere increase in social or legal machinery 
is not likely to reform the populadon or to change habits which are 
deeply ingrained in the folkways. To effect these changes, new atti¬ 
tudes and new values must be created and education in its broadest 
sense is a far more effective instrument in dns direction than the 
multiplication of restrictive laws. 

The pertinence of this principle to the social control of the motion 
picture is definite. It is through die education of the public rather 
than die undemocratic applicadon of legal censorship that improve¬ 
ment in the movies will be brought about. Instructive in this con¬ 
nection are the cases of Yes, My Darling Daughter, The Puritan, 
and Hat vest, banned at one time or another by the New York State 
Board of Censors." 

Yes, My Darling Daughter, based upon the successful stage play of the 
same name, directed by William Keighley, and starring Priscilla Lane, 
Roland Young, Fay Bamter, May Robson, and other well-known actors, 
is described as follows by The Movies . . , new national film survey, 
headed by Yale’s Mark A. May, Director of the Institute of Human Rela¬ 
tions. 

“Amusing, sophisticated, deftly made, and delightfully played screen 
version of the stage comedy about the family consternation caused by a 
girl’s attempt to live up to the ‘advanced’ principles her ‘woman’s rights’ 
mother preached in her own youth. (Adults) ’’ 

"The following analysis of the case of Yes, My Darlmg Daughter appeared in the Metro- 
poll tan Motion Picture Bulletin, II 6 (February 1939), pp 2-5, Because of limitations of 
space, the cases of The Puritan and Harvest are not presented here. They nnay be found in the 
Metropolitan Motion Picture Bulletin (February 1939), pp 7-10, and in the issues of J^nc 
tPJPj PP ID-Jij p I5r and September 1939, p- 9 
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The pictuic was made under the Production Code,* wlucli was set up 
by the industry itself in 1930 to ensure that major Hollywood producers 
would adhere to standards of decency and moridity. I’lic picture is the 
first feature film having the approval of the Code and bearing its seal to 
be rejected in its entirety by any city 01 Slate boaul of censors in the 
United States. The action ol the New York State tensors, ihctcfoie, was 
a definite rcfletiion upon the inlcgiity of the industry’s machinery of sclf- 
rcgulaiion, 

Ill Ins book on Decency in Motion IHctutes, Martin Quigley, author of 
tile Production Code, demonstrated conclusively that political censorship 
of motion pictures is an "unwoi kablc scheme." He took the position that 
“The one best way to curb llic evil inducncc of evil pictures was to have 
the pictures made right, or reasonably so, at tile souicc of production," It 
came as a siiock, therefore, to the motion picture inclusiry m general and 
Warner Brothers in particular when a film produced under the strict sur¬ 
veillance of the Code’s administrator, Joseph Ikccn, was banned (Feb¬ 
ruary JO, 1939) in Its cmircty by a board of ccnsois pin polling to be 
governed by section 1082 of the New York Education Law, which pro¬ 
hibits the issuing of pcrmit.s loi public showing to a picture rated as ‘‘ob¬ 
scene, indecent, immoral, inhuman, saciilcgious, or which is of such a 
character that its exhibition tends to corrupt morals or incite to crime," 
Warner Brothers piomptly appealed the decision ol the censors, who, 
tliroiigli their director,Irwin Esmond, stoutly mainiamcd that the picture 
came within the application of the law, to the State Board of Regents of 
the New York State Education Department, who handle tlie fiist appeals 
from decisions of the censorship board. A Iicaring on the appeal was then 
set for February 24,1939. 

Meanwhile, public pressure began to make itself felt in many ways 
which might well shake the usual complacency of the Board of Regents 
who were accustomed ordinarily to confirm with smug .acquiescence the 
decisions of the censors. Effective in arousing public sentiment was the 
vigorous campaign of the New York Daily Nem to bring political cen¬ 
sorship into the open, launched in an editorial, wliich appeared on Febru' 

ary 1% 1939 

In a later issue of the Daily New, Mis. Thomas A. McGoldi ick, one of 

* For « complete siiitement as to the origin and theory of the I’roduuion Code, w Martin 
Quigley, Decency in Motion Piciiirct (New York. Tlie Macmillan Company, 1917) 
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the fouQclers o£ the Catholic National Legion of Decency, was quoted as 
attacking the action of the censors as follows 
*‘I have seen hundreds and hundreds of previews, and I cannot for the 
life of me see what the State censors objected to in this one,... If they saw 
anything wrong in Yes, My DaihngDaughtei ,Ym mighty curious to see 
what those ^72 scenes were that they cut out of New York movies in 1938. 
I’m curious to see chose twenty-three films that were rejected entirely. The 
movies’ only danger now is that of becoming namby-pamby from over¬ 
censorship.” It was stated by the Daily 'News that Mrs. McGoldrick, a 
prominent lay leader in the Catholic Church, received the Papal Cross 
from the late Pope Pius XI for her distinguished work in Catholic Action 
and the LL,D. degree fiom Fordham University for her campaign to 
clean up the movies on a voluntary basis. 

The Daily News' campaign to bring political censoiship into the open 
was then taken up by othei newspapers and the Washington Ttmes-Her- 
aid also printed an editorial demanding a showdown with the censors 
Meantime the censors were put more deeply “in a hole” and the State 
Regents m a dilemma by the fact that the Pennsylvania and Virginia 
State Boards of Censorship and the Chicago city censors passed Yes, My 
Dai bug Daughter without a single cut. The world premiere of the film 
was held meantime m the Warner Theater in Bridgeport, Connecticut, 
where the film had been previewed and approved by the police depart¬ 
ment, which could find nothing offensive in the picture. Audiences, 
which packed the theater on account of the film’s New York publicity, 
gave it their complete approval. A prominent Bridgeport restaurateur 
and the father of thirteen children is quoted by the New Yor\ World- 
Telegram as saying, “There is nothing wrong with the picture; it ought 
to make New York feel pretty ridiculous ” 

Frank S. Nugent writing in The New Yor\ Times for Sunday, Febru¬ 
ary 19,1939, subjected the Censor Board to telling satire He said in part, 
“We feel its (the Board’s) action is fully as noteworthy as that of the 
Polish censor who deleted the song ‘Old Man River’ from the film Show 
Boat rather than run the risk of fomenting class struggle. Or that of the 
Italian censor board which safeguarded national prestige by making rep¬ 
resentations over the revival of Farewell to Arms because it showed Ital¬ 
ian soldiers retreating from the Piave during the War Or that of the 
English censor who ruled Disney’s Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs 
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uasuitable for children under sixteen unless accomp^iniecj by adults. Or 
that of tile Canadian morals arbiter who detected sacrilege m Gieen 
Pastures 

Whether the special committee of three of the New York State Board 
of Regents which handles appeals, or the lull body of Regents which 
passed on Yes, My Darling Daughter, was aware of the public furore cre¬ 
ated by the banning of the film or affected by the public opinion which 
developed against the Censor Board is a itiaLLcr for conjecture, but the 
chances are chat they, like other public servants in our great democracy, 
felt the public pressure and yielded to the popular demand. The ban on 
the film was removed on February 24, 1939 To have done otherwise 
would have been to put themselves m a most difficult position. 

Yet this reversal of the censors was not accomplished Without face- 
saving gestures of revision. The original objection to the film had been 
primarily to its theme “The example it affords,” said Censor Irwin Es¬ 
mond as quoted in The New YorJ^ Times of February 19,1939^ a very 
dangerous one to follow. The picture teaches young people the freedom 
from recognized convention that would be morally disastrous if generally 
practised.” The legerdemain of dialogue deletion and scene contraction 
which accompanied the approval of the picture by the State Regents could 
not have changed the basic ellect of the picture; m fact, according to the 
Warner press agents, the deletions set a faster pace for the film and made 
it more effective 

Frank S. Nugent commented neatly on this process of face-saving when 
he wrote in The New Yor\ Times of February 27,1939: 

”This metamorphosis from a cinematic Mr. Hyde to a Dr. Jekyll seems 
to have been accomplished, moreover, with remarkably little trouble the 
deletion of a few lines, the skimping of a sequence or two. Truly the Ime 
between the subversive and the corrupting is a fine one; so fine, in (act, 
that we suspect it looms large to the censor simply because It Is the mote in 
his eye 

The ban lemovcd, the film was rushed to the Strand Theater and also 
booked into the Globe in order to take full advantage of the excellent 
publicity afforded by the censorship row^. It played to record audiences in 
both theaters and the censorship publicity gave it unusual drawing power 
throughout the country. Thus, the farce of censorship was ended for one 
pleasant and harmlessly cntcrtEiiniiig comedy of the screen, but the 
broader issue of legal censorship o£ the motion picture in New York State 
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and elsewhere remains to be settled The censors and their sponsors will 
have to answer to an aroused citizenry who are sick and tired of having 
their choices in the field of screen entertainment reduced to an infantile 
level or made for them by the prejudiced and arbitrary notions of a small 
and politically created group of unknown censors. 

It is an interesting commentary on die case of Yej, My Darling 
Daughter that a Canadian censor board later banned the film as 
deleted by the New York Board and insisted on the original uncen¬ 
sored version on the ground that the revisions made by the New 
York Board tended to make the film unwholesome in its effect. It 
IS obvious that any group set up to protect the public from seeing 
what It is feared might corrupt the public is likely to be regarded as 
provincial or biased in its judgment because, as has been pointed out 
above, there are and can be no objective standards as to what is good 
for the public to see. 

Related to tins question of what standards are to be adopted by 
censors for passing pictures for public consumption is the question 
of political and odier influences which play upon legally constituted 
censoring boards One by-product of such censorship is that, once 
established, it seems necessary for the censors to keep busy in order 
to justify their salaries. It has been charged tliat, in order to achieve 
tins purpose, they have made many and costly deletions which have 
been unjustified These deletions were made the subject of a special 
study by the National Council on Freedom fiom Censorship in 1933 
and published in a pamphlet entitled What Shoc\ed the Censors. 
This study showed dtat most of these deletions were absurd and 
were really in the nature of “busy work” for the censors, a fact 
that hardly justifies the continued maintenance of this expensive 
machinery, even though the politicians may feel that the system is 
justified on account of the added revenue it brings to the State. The 
New York Stale censorship scheme has more than once been criti¬ 
cized on tliese grounds, for the substantial income received from the 
producers for viewing films in addition to paying censors’ salaries 
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makes a considerable contribution to die State ticasurv. Censorship 
turns out to be an indirect instrument for taxing the motion-picture 
industry and the “jobs at the censors’ disposal make tlicm dispensers 
of political patronage.”'It seems therefore that State censorship ap¬ 
proaches dangerously near to what may be termed loosely and in 
popular parlance a political “racket,” 

For ten years before this report was published in 1933 die New 
York State censors worked secietly—behind closed doors. Thus die 
public had not been able to make any appraisal of die censors’ work 
until 1933. After the threat of leglsladve action and the pressure 
brought to bear upon the censors tlirough the State Board of Re¬ 
gents, the investigators received the reports and lists of deletions, 
These data brought out some significant facts which tended in 
general to discredit the work of the censors and make their dele¬ 
tions ridiculous (reported in Professor Eduard C, Lindeman’s Intro¬ 
duction to die Council’s report). 

It should be pointed out, furthermore, that the censors do a great 
deal of harm to the films by their deletions. The style of the creative 
artist is constantly ciamped by tlic bogey of the censor, which is 
dangled before the eyes of every craftsman who works on a picture 
from script to screen. The script writer who is making a n adaptation 
is forced to cut much of interest from the original from which he 
works; the director is constantly reminded of what the censors 
might or might not approve; and the producer must consider his 
story material from the same angle. Thus censorship has done much 
to stultify the films and to sap the vitality of an otherwise virile art. 

In discussing deletions it is also important to note that an intel¬ 
ligent audience cannot guess correctly what the censors have deleted 
from an original version of a film. This experiment was tried in 
connection with Remous, an interesting and inoffensive French film 
dealing with a psychological problem. To make it acceptable to 

’From a foreword by Hatcher Hughes to a study entitled Whul Shocked tht Censors, made 

m 1933 by the NaUonal Council on Freedom from Censorship, 31 Union Square West, New 
York, NY I. i I 
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their ways of tliinking, die censors cut die iilm to such an extent 
that tliere was no point in showing it; yet an audience of one hun¬ 
dred or more well-educated persons, who saw die film at a private 
showing, were unable to guess what portions the censors had taken 
out. It is highly questionable whether, if the censors were to review 
the same film again after a lapse of a year, they would be able to 
make die same deletions which they made on their first review. It 
has been noted by observers diat censors who have once cut a film 
must have their notes if dicy arc to remember what has been cut 
when seeing a film a second time. It has also been observed that the 
members of the agency who pass on a film when it is appealed from 
the censors’ decision find it necessary to have copies of the censors’ 
notes to know what the censors have found it necessary to delete. 

Legal censorship by State political agencies is practised in Amer¬ 
ica today in seven States: Kansas, Maryland, Ohio,New York,Penn¬ 
sylvania, Virginia, and Massachusetts (on Sundays), Certain cities, 
as Chicago, have local censoring agencies. Laws and administrative 
machinery are similar in all diese States. The censors are political 
appointees who dieoretically apply the standards set forth in the 
laws to die making of deletions in films or the banning of films as 
a whole. Practically, the laws cannot be easily applied because of the 
vagueness of dieir provisions and the actual deletions and banning 
of films depend upon the personal, religious, and political biases of 
the censors. The effect of this censorship is widespread since die 
producers usually prepare dicir films and make the deletions pre¬ 
scribed by the censor States m pictures even m the States that are 
free from censorship. 

Sex, violence, and crime, moreover, are to be found in pictures in 
spite of legal censorship and, furtliermore, the censors can have no 
posidve effect in improving the content or the technique of the films. 
Their function at best is purely negative and, hence, they serve no 
useful purpose. While die censors have no legal power to control 
the political content of the films, actually diey have assumed this 
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power under the vague language of the State laws. Thus, m a 
broad sense, political censorship of motion pictures constitutes a 
fundamental violation of the American Bill of Rights, because it 
restricts the right and tlie oppoitunity of free communication of 
ideas on the screen, which is as essential to good entertainment 
films as it is to newsreels or short subjects. 

Thus during 1937-1938 the censoiship laws in the various States 
operated to ban such films as Damaged Lives, sponsored by the 
American Social Hygiene Association; The Maich of Time; Spain 
in Flames and Spanish Earth; Blockade, The Buth of a Baby, 
sponsored or recommended by virtually all important medical and 
welfare agencies, govcrnincntal and otherwise, in the United 
States; etc. Public indignation was directed at the Ohio State 
Board of Censors recently because of die banning of the Russian 
Professor Mamloc\, a film approved by die New York State cen¬ 
sors, This is die first Soviet film to receive the approval and seal of 
the Production Code of the American industiy. As a result of 
widespread protests, die Ohio Board later approved the film with 
the usual face-saving deletions. 

Inevitably, there have been movements within the motion-pic¬ 
ture industry and in the community to abolish legal censorship, but 
apparently they have never been able to make much headway 
Indeed, the financial success of these censorship schemes has en¬ 
couraged politicians m many other States to introduce bills for 
politically appointed boards of censorship which would at once 
provide patronage for their supporters and a new source of revenue 
tor the State, 

It seems obvious that legal censorship of any form of communi¬ 
cation IS basically foreign to the ideals of the American political 
system. This has been expressed in an editorial by Chester B. Bahn 
in iktPilm Daily'. 

Fundamentally theic is somethTOg essentially foreign to Ameilcan 
precepts in film, censorship. By its very nature, film censorship must be 
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political Which is to say that it must be partisan and factional, and as 
such mirror the infinite prejudices of partisans and factions. For the per¬ 
petuation of a free America, a free screen is as vital as a free press 

The censor who deletes today, given the authority, is apt to insert to¬ 
morrow. It has happened abioad, there are unofficial if not official censors 
here who would like to see it happen heie 

If the American motion picture is to fulfill its mass entertainment mis¬ 
sion, It must have the same freedom for constructive progress as the 
world of books and newspapeidom. Denied it, there can be neither ad¬ 
vance in simple entertainment nor in a complex art." 

We have pointed out that political censorship of motion pictures 
IS essentially undemocratic. The question naturally arises, therefore, 
“If not censorship, what then ?” It should be pointed out at once 
that every community has the protection of its police power, with¬ 
out the intervention of the censors, against those films which the 
community itself may consider to be indecent. If a community 
tlirough its duly appointed public servants decides that a picture 
does not meet its standards of decency, it may forbid the showing of 
such a picture. But it should be noted that no high-handed censors 
are sitting in tlieir comfortable projection rooms in a State capital 
deciding in advance what this same community should or should 
not see. The community itself is privileged to decide through tlie 
recognized instrumentalities of democracy and self-government 
This IS an entirely different method fiom that of censorship; yet it 
provides adequate safeguards against what any community may 
decide to be injurious. Any community, furtliermore, may make its 
own laws governing the admittance of children to public motion- 
picture showings. 

Yet It IS unnecessary to evoke the police power against a motion 
picture, except in rare instances. The motion-picture industry itself 
feels a responsibility for providing the public with wholesome enter¬ 
tainment and it has answei ed the question, “If not censorship, what 
then ?” for itself by adopting its well-known Production Code as a 

® Film D/fily. Tebruary 2,0, 1939, p J 
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form of self-regimentation. Self-censorship within the industry un¬ 
doubtedly has its great values as pointed out by Quigley in Decency 
in Motion Pictures, 

Tins mediod of self-control, however, is essentially negative in that 
it does not ensure virile adult entertainment and a high quality of 
artistic expression on the screen. A more effective, although slower, 
process of arriving at truly entertaining, artistically adequate, and 
socially valid pictures is through public education which will result 
in the support of good films at the box office. Many groups have 
expressed the importance of this teclinique and have undertaken 
programs of “selection rather titan censorship,” 

Outstanding among the organizations advocating the improve¬ 
ment of public taste through education is the National Board of 
Review of Motion Pictures, which has as its basic slogan: “Selection, 
not Censorship,” Established in 1908 by the People’s Institute of 
New York as the National Board of Censorship and functioning 
impartially and independently of tite motion-picture industry from 
tliat day to this, the National Board soon discovered the fallacies and 
weaknesses of the censoring approach to motion pictures. It soon 
changed its name and its policy. 

The history of die National Board of Review, which more than 
any other force in American life has spread the idea of the educa¬ 
tion of the public to appreciate and demand good movies rather 
than the negative approach of forbidding bad ones, is significant 
from the standpoint of the educational sociologist. The founding of 
the National Board grew out of a widespread demand for the social 
control of the early nickelodeons. 

On Christmas Eve, in 1908, all five-cent motion picture houses in Hew 
York City were closed at midnight by the police, under orders from the 
Mayor, George B McClellan This drastic move was the result of an agi¬ 
tation that had been fermenting for over a year, not In New York alone 
but all over the country, growing out of various increasing protests 
against the alleged evil influence of many films that were being shown 
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they were deeply troubled by a trend in picture producUon that led cer¬ 
tainly toward cheapness and vulgarity, perhaps lo an out-and-out appeal 
to the low-minded, the morbid, and the seekeis after the lurid and sensa¬ 
tional. The protests of these three groups^ particularly those of the salaried 
professional reformers, were growing so loud that even politicians had 
already lent an appraising ear to them. 

Aside from the inarticulate masses and the confused men whose busi¬ 
ness was to make and distribute films, tlie only friends the young industry 
had were the people who perceived that the motion picture in its humble 
temple of nickels and dimes bore unmistakable signs of being a new form 
of art.... 

The first need, as it seemed both to the libernl, socially conscious people 
and to the frightened, prejudiced advocates of suppression, was some sort 
of regulation The question was what sort of regulation, and the first 
answer—the short cut to an end and purpose little understood, which 
society has always taken when confronted with a new, confounding, and 
seemingly dangerous problem—was the censor, 

It was only natural, with the censorship idea springing up everywhere, 
that it should find expression in the great control and distributing centei 
of motion pictures, New York City. Even among persons fundamentally 
American in principles and against all restrictions of man's liberties- 
men and women with the widest experience in public and private social- 
service work who were called on by leading forces in the motion-pjctiire 
industry to help solve the problem—censorship seemed at the time the 
lesser of two evils. For also among these people was to be found ihe hon¬ 
est conviction, based on plenty of self-evident fact, that unless some means 
were found to prevent unscrupulous producers from exploiting the screen 
unwisely and dangerously, lor immediate selfish gains, the present and 
future of the whole industry and art would be seriously jeoparcli^ied. -. 

From the first the National Board started to build a constructive plan 
compatible with democratic principles, and from the first it made every 
effort to pick out the pictures that contained qualities of fineness and 
truth and to give information about them to every one who came to it oi 
whom it Could reach It also saw that the motion picture, in its highest 
achievements, would be a form of adult expression, and that the pioblem 
of pictures for children was a separate one, dependent partly on parental 
responsibility and partly on providing special piograms of cluldrcn's pic¬ 
tures for juvenile use under proper auspices 

The lists of special films which the Board began to issue almost from 
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the beginning, and the practice m its review work o£ distinguishing be¬ 
tween pictures suitable for the mature general public and for juvenile au¬ 
diences, have been amply justified by time and experience. Looking today 
over the development of the motion picture, as an industry and as an art 
and an educational force, the Board can see that not censorship, but the 
slow raising of public taste and public demand has been the most power¬ 
ful encouragement to growth. 

Under the name, however, of the National Board of Censorship, yield¬ 
ing to the enormous pressure of opinion at that time, the National Board 
was organized m March 1909 by the People's Institute of New York City, 
of which the late Charles Sprague Smith was founder and director As a 
citizen bureau of social research and activities, the People’s Institute had 
already made a careful study of movies, movie houses^ and movie audi¬ 
ences, and made a report to the mayor As a result of its study it was 
convinced that the motion picture, a great, new medium of expression 
with untenable potentialities as a recreational, educational, and artistic 
force, should be helped by some means of leflecting intelligent public 
opinion regarding it, and at the same time protected from ill-advised 
attempts to hamper its growth or smother it before it could arrive at the 
stage when its benefits for the American people would be obvious and 
indisputable. With this conviction, and its special knowledge of the prob¬ 
lems involved, the Institute felt justified in trying to work out a solution 
of the Situation brought to a head by the mayor’s action on Christmas 
Eve, and early in the year founded the National Board, with the full 
cooperation of the one organized group of picture producers that existed 
at that time * 

Thus the Board was founded. But in the years that followed 
through actual experience with the administration of the censorship 
scheme, its founders discarded the negative approach of censorship 
for a positive principle of education; viz., selection and recommen¬ 
dation of worth-while pictures and the bmldtng of audience support 
for them. 

By the time McClellan's successor in New York CltyJ^ the late Mayor 
Gaynor, issued his classic brief in defense of a free screen, including it 
among the free institutions of the American people—a brief accompany- 

“ The 'Nntioml Board of Reinetv of Mottoti Pictures Its Bachgfonnd, Giowth, and Presens 
Status (New York* The National Board of Review), pp 3^8 
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ing his veto of an ordinance to set up a censorship of the screen in New 
York City~the National Board had in its own work discovered plenty of 
facts that told mightily against the theory that censorship was a practi¬ 
cable thing. It had discovered that among even the most intelligerLt people, 
and between persons of equally stiong feelings about what is moral and 
right, there were profound di/Ierences of opinion. There was no depend¬ 
able agreement about the moral tone ot pictures, or their moral effect, or 
what should and what should not be deleted, or what should and what 
should not be condemned entirely and kept from the public’s sight This 
confusion was reflected m the minds of the Board’s developing affiliated 
groups and in the minds of municipal officials in control of public amuse¬ 
ments, by now cooperating with the Board m accepting and enforcing its 
judgments on pictures intended to be shown in their communities or 
municipalities With Mayor Gaynor, the Boatd’s leading members were 
contending that censorship, whether temporary or permanent, would not 
work; that it was a fallacy in its operation, failing to cure the ills, real or 
imaginary, it was intended to cope with and overcome; that it was un- 
American in principle and that the very name of ‘^censorship” was repug¬ 
nant to the mind and best interests of the mass of the American people. 
Moreover “censorship” was not an accurate definition of the work the 
Board was really concerned with and which, if the Board was to be truly 
constructive, it must go on performing in the future; namely, improving 
motion pictures^ ethicallys educationally, and artistically, thiough the 
gradual spreading among picture patrons of a conscious appreciation of 
the better things in films and through creating, as a result of this appre¬ 
ciation, a demand among audiences that would stimulate producers to 
better productions, 

Thereforej the original contiol body, the founders of the National 
Board, in 1916 changed its name to the National Board of Review of 
Motion Pictures, dropping all nominal, as it had practically already 
dropped actual, connection with censorship. The new name described 
more accurately the work and purpose of the Board as it had expanded 
and progressed through the years." 

So for more tlian twenty-five years the National Board of Review 
of Motion Pictures has worked on the principle that far more con¬ 
structive tlian censorship or repression is the method of selecting 
the better pictures, publishing descriptive classified lists of them, 

op at, pp g^io 
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and building up audiences and support for them through the work 
of community gfoups, tlius speaking to the producer through the 
unmistakable language of the box office, The listsof selected, starred, 
and exceptional pictures of tlie Board are used extensively by local 
groups and publications tliroughout die United States in publicizing 
movies selected as being wortli while by representative previewing 
committees which present a cross-section of American culture and 
represent no one particular taste for screen fare as over against any 
other. The National Board has been an important influence through 
ail these years in stimulating widespread interest in the motion pic¬ 
ture as entertainment, as art, and as education, and the industry is 
deeply indebted to the Board for its intelligent interpretation of the 
films to the public “ 

The principle of selection rather than censorship through the 
pioneering work of the National Board of Review has come to be 
recognized by serious students of the motion picture as the most 
promising technique for improving die quality of die films shown 
in dieatcrs. Among the other agencies which select films and recom¬ 
mend them to the public are die East and West Coast Preview Com- 
mitteesof the General Federation of Womcn’sClubs,“ the Daughters 
of the American Revolution, the Council of Federated Church 
Women, the National Society of New England Women, the Na¬ 
tional Legion of Decency, such publications as Educational Screen 
and Parents’ Magazine, and the numerous newspapers and mag¬ 
azines whose critics publish daily, weekly, and monthly reviews 
of the films as they appear. In addition, there are numerous local 
groups which recommend films to the general public or to special 
audiences. There are many local motion-picture councils usually 
basing tlieir selections on the recommendations of the National 
Board of Review, and in New York City tiiere are such groups as 

For a more complete statement as to how the National Board of Review actually works m 
practice, see Wilton A Barrett, “The National Board of Review of Motion Pictures—How It 
Works,“ The Journal of Edticatioml Sociology, lo 3 (November PP 

^^Thc East Coast Preview lists have been discontinued on account of the financial stringency 
now confronted by the motion-picture industry 
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the Schools Motion Picture Committee, which recommends film 
programs for children, and tlie Metropolitan Motion Picture Coun¬ 
cil, which publishes montlily lists and makes campaigns for pictures 
that especially deserve box-office support. 

The New Yoik Metropolitan Motion Picture Comicil, a member¬ 
ship group composed of representatives of practically all cultural 
and community groups interested in motion pictures outside the 
industry in the New Yoik metiopoUtan aica, has cliawn its inspi¬ 
ration and its pattern of recommending films from the National 
Board. 

The policy of the Metropolitan Motion PicUire Council, winch js based 
upon the National Board of Review^s well-known position ot selection 
rather than censorship, was enunciated recently in launching its success¬ 
ful campaign m behalf of the Bernard Shaw picture, Fyginahon, The 
Council believes that the failure of many excellent pictures at the box 
office is a reflection upon the various refocm and educational agencies 
which are constantly criticizing the motion-picture industry for not pro¬ 
viding more pictures which may be regarded as genuinely entertaining to 
adult audiences, as artistically adequate, and as socially valid. The Council 
believes that the time has come for all agencies interested in motion pic¬ 
tures outside the industry to enlist in a campaign for the active support of 
good pictures at the box office, It has decided to sec an example, therefoie, 
for other similar groups throughout the country by selecting from two to 
six worth-while pictures each year for special sponsorship and suppoit. 

The Council's new policy has been received with enthusiasm both 
within and without the industry in the New York area and elsewhere. 
Among several commendatory letters, one from Samuel Marcus, formerly 
Counsel to the Society for the Prevention of Crime, is particularly signifi¬ 
cant, We quote from Mr Marcus's letter as follows 

‘^All hail to your policy re motion pictures outlined in today’s Times, 
was until recently counsel to the Society foi the Prevention of Crime 
and associated with Frank Moss, Dr Parkliurst, and Cannon Chase and 
had much to do with trying to make the souls of people safe for democ¬ 
racy. It never succeeclecU 

'Your method is better than force in the use of official censorship or the 
club of the pohee.”^^ 

M£tropolitati MoUon Picture EulleU)i, II G (February 1939), pp 12—13. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
THE MOTION PICTURE 

In order that this section of Tim Jouhnal may be of the g} eatest possible 
servicef Us f eadeis are mged to send in as once to the edito> of this depart¬ 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of cuirent research projects 
now in pi ocess in edticational sociology and also those projects in fields of 
into est /{indred to educational sociology. 

A SOCIOLOGICAL STUDY OF HOLLYWOOD 
What promises to be one o£ the most interesting rcseaiches yet to be 
undei taken in the field o£ the motion picture is a sociological study o£ 
Hollywocxl financed by a grant from the Cainegie Corporation and now 
in Its second year under the direction of Leo C. Rosten, who holds a 
degree o£ Doctor of Philosophy in Political Science from the University 
of Chicago. Di. Rosten is wcJl known as a writer under the pen name of 
Leonard Q, Ross and under his own name. He is the author of The 
Washington Coi respondents, written on a fellowship £iom the Social 
Science Research Council an i936> 

The study is intended to be an analysis of the social structuie of the 
motion-picture community, an incjuiry into the skills, values, interests, 
and pressures which determine the nature of the naovies and their rela¬ 
tionship to our society The advisory board consists of Robert S, Lynd, 
Professor of Sociology, Columbia University, co-author of Middletown 
and Middletown in Tiansition, Herbert Blumer, Professor of Sociology, 
University of Chicago; Harold D. Lasswell, of Yale University and the 
William Alanson White Foundation, Washington, D C ; Louis Wirth, 
Professor of Sociology, University of Chicago, and associate editor of the 
Ameiican Journal of Sociology. The staff of the study includes Philip E. 
Keller, formerly Assistant Professor of Sociology at Stanford University; 
Ruth A. Inglis, A.M., former Fellow at Bryn Mawr College; Jean Lyle, 
of the Menninger Clinic; and others 
The Motion Picture Research Project is entirely independent of any 
other organization. It is a nonprofit enterprise It will not offer research 
services to either the public or the motion-picture industry. 

The following tentative outline reveals the variety of approaches to 
Hollywood which are being used in the study 

1 . The Motion Picture 

r The Mal{ing of '‘Movies'": Who does what? Decisions' who makes 
them, how Distiibution of responsibilities: relationship between execu- 
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tLVcs> producers, directors, writers, actors, technicians, story editors. Movie 
making as large-scale enteiprise. The division of labor. The role of the 
unpredictable and the uncontrollable. Lack of measurable criteria. What 
Hollywood knows and does not know about the movies, 

2, Movie Stereotypes: An analysis of “the movie mind,” Movie plots 
over a selected period. Trends in movie content. The typologies of Holly¬ 
wood: heroes, heroines, villains, moral problems. Analysis of '*fan mail” 
from several studios and movie magazines. The nature of the “story prob¬ 
lem.” The emphases of story content: optimism, pleasuiablc fantasy, 
success, acquisitive virtues. The movies as perpetuators of the American 
Dream. Who made the stereotypes^ Who enforces them? The public 
“taste” and the movies Departures from stereotypes, Case studies. The 
economics of movie plots. The current schism in emphasis Changing 
audience demands. 

11. The Movie Makers 

1. The Social Composition of Hollywood: Data on the background, 
education, training, careers of movie makers, (Gathered by sampling 
methods in interviews, questionnaires, analyses of Wh&s Who, biograph¬ 
ical information in trade journals, etc. The method used for 127 subjects 
in The Washington Correspondents, part two, may be applied with mod¬ 
ifications.) Salaries, profits, income, obtainable from personal sources, 
income-tax reports, material in the various guild offices in Hollywood, 
Data from House and Senate iiwestigation committees, the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, Departments of Commerce and Labor reports. 
A sample of from 200 to 300 persons, distributed and weighted according 
to the personnel set-up, should suffice for interviews and questionnaires. 

2. Holly wood*s Way of Life: Patterns of expenditure, consumption, 
leisure. Entertainment as a competitive maneuver The competitive as¬ 
pects of expenditure. Extravagance as the function of an expanding 
economy (compared, e.g., to New York in the 1890’s). The function of 
“parties,” certain restaurants and night clubs, etc. Entertainment and dis¬ 
play as competitive exigencies, as techniques for minimizing professional 
insecurity “Contacts” as a business factor Methods of gaming status and 
prestige in the community. 

3 Status and Prestige in Hollywood, The hierarchy of influence. Who 
imitates whom, why? Pressure toward conforming. Competition for 
prestige in Hollywood’s terms. Competition for security, Tlie social prac- 
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rices and values of the community of movie makers Conspicuous ex¬ 
penditure as an investment Income taxes and expenditure. *The Theory 
o£ the Leisure Class” and Hollywood. The Gilded Age, as a function of 
competition within the movie economy and near-monopoly with refer¬ 
ence to outside markets. 

\ Hollywood's Attitudes, An analysis of implicit assumptions, prefer¬ 
ences, prejudices. (This may be executed by analyzing the content of 
movie publications; trade journals; gossip columns, and from question¬ 
naires comparable to those given to 127 Washington correspondents.) 
Hollywood’s attitudes to movies* what do movie makers think they 
can and cannot do? What do they think they should or should not do? 
Guilt and insecurity among movie makers. The ''social movement”, its 
bases and function. Hollywood’s attitude to its profession, its values, 
Its future> Anxieties. 

Ill Pressures 

1. 'Economic Ftcssuics: Cost, profit, distribution calculations Exhibi¬ 
tors’ demands and problems. The undifferentiated market. The world 
market. The financial structure of Hollywood; the New York offices. 
The role of patent holders, chain-theater distributors. Conflict between 
chain and Independent exhibitors as it influences Hollywood, Competi¬ 
tion and monopoly practices Government interference The movies as 
big business. 

2. Vressare Groups: The Hays office as a clearing house of pressure 
groups. Religious, civic, educational, and fraternal bodies, and their role. 
Women’s associations, parent-teacher groups, progressive education so¬ 
cieties. Political agencies* locah State, and national reviewing bodies. 
What IS taboo, where, why? Case studies Blockade, It Can't Happen 
Here, The Exile, Forty Days of Musa Dagh, Faiewell to Arms, etc. Self¬ 
censorship in Hollywood. The index of the films. Typical story problems 
and treatment. 

3 Foreign Mar\€ts' Quota, import and licensing restrictions. What is 
taboo, where? The economics of foreign-market income; trends over ten 
years. Pioblcms of world distribution Retrenchment in Hollywood as a 
consequence of political interferences with maiketmg procedure. The 
new domestic-foreign proportion in films “The villain must be an Amer¬ 
ican.” Case studies as examples of foreign censorship. Competition from 
foreign motion-picture organizations Exchange agreements. Current 
problems and readjustments 
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4, Economic Problems tn Hollyu/ood. Salaries, incomes, working con¬ 
ditions, and complaints withm the industry. Statistical data on income 
distribution* Employer-employee problems. The guilds: organization, 
contractual arrangements, record. Collective hargaitimg in Hollywood: 
its implications, Labor organization 111 the industry* Producers' position. 
Current conflicts, probable compromises. The nation and Hollywood. 

IV The Movies and Democracy 

An interpretation and discussion of the role of the motion picture m 
democratic life. The movies and education. The fiec market in movies. 
This section should integrate the socially significant mateiials examined 
in the previous sections. The problem of ‘^piopaganda.” Social change 
and the movies. The increasing role of organized groups as pressure 
agencies. The influence of national political trends. The lunction of 
movies In a democracy. Growing differentiation in movie markets. Local 
film organizations and societies. New stereotypes. The possibility of an 
"American’^ market. Hollywood in tiansition, 

A STUDY OP MOTION-PICTURE AUDIENCES 

Geofirey Gorer is undertaking an «ippraisal of all past woik on mo¬ 
tion-picture audiences for the American Film Center, 45 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Concurrently with this research he is also explor¬ 
ing the field of current social investigation with the hope of cobidiiiatmg 
various researches to get a clearer view of the processes by which public 
opinion organizes itself. 

The American Film Center is devoting its energies to the promotion of 
the use of the moving film as a medium of education. It was organized 
in August 1938 to serve as the connecting link between scientific, educa¬ 
tional, social, industrial and governmental organizations which have 
film ideas and the production and distribution units capable of bringing 
the ideas to the screen an d before the public. The Center offers its research 
facilities to producers of films for entertainment. 

The Center does not engage in actual production. Confining its activi¬ 
ties to consultation, research, supervision, and planning, it works with 
and through existing units m the educational and theatrical fields. For 
the first time there is a group organized for the express purpose of bridg¬ 
ing the gap between educators and produccis. 
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A SURVEY IN AUDIOVISUAL EDUCATION 

A survey m audiovisual education has just been completed by Donald 
Knox White for the Division of General Extension of the University 
System of Georgia, The problem in this study was (i) to determine pref¬ 
erences as to subjects in which new educational films should be pur chased 
or produced; (2) to determine comparative use of various audiovisual 
aids, other than sound films, in the institutions served by the film library 
o£ the Division of General Extension of the University System of 
Georgia; and (3) to secure exhibitors’ opinions as to details of various 
phases of educational film library service. 

The survey was made by the questionnaire method. A four^page mim¬ 
eographed questionnaire, divided into the three sections, was mailed to 
245 schools, colleges, and school systems which use motion pictures regu¬ 
larly in their classrooms and assembly programs, A cover letter accom¬ 
panied the questionnaire. 

Section I of the questionnaire comprised two pages of subject headings 
grouped somewhat m accordance with the standard Dewey Decimal 
library index system. A space was provided beside each subject for the 
purpose of checking preferences as to the subjects in which new films are 
needed. Extra lines were provided at the bottom of the page in this section 
for the listing of any subject headings not included in the index sys¬ 
tem, for specific titles desired, or for general comments Section 2 com¬ 
prised one page of questions about the audiovisual program of the 
particular institution filling in the questionnaire Direct questions were 
asked, and for statistical reasons an effort was made to include all possible 
answers to as many of the questions as possible, with spaces for checking 
the correct answer. Section 3 of the questionnaire comprised one page of 
questions designed to secure the exhibitors' opinions as to various details 
of the educational film distribution service of the Division of General 
Extension 

Fifty-two of the questionnaires were returned over a period of one 
month and were used for the compilation of the results. The replies in¬ 
dicated that films were most needed by those who replied on the United 
States Government, sex education and social hygiene, safety, photogra¬ 
phy, natural resources, hygiene, public health, citizenship, State govern¬ 
ment, venereal disease, physiology, local government, and birds While 
these were the topics most frequently checked on the questionnaires, a 
large number of additional subjects were indicated, raising the question 
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as to the extent to which those who sent replies were familiar with the 
actual films now available in these fields. 

Space is not sufficient here to include the remaining rcsulCs of the sur¬ 
vey; readers who are interested may get in touch with Donald K White, 
Division of General Extension, University System of Geoigla, 223 Wal¬ 
ton Street, N, W, Atlanta, Georgia. 

STUDIES IN TUP- USE OF IILMS IN BUSINESS CDUCiVlTQN 

Recently a study has been completed by Maye Hylton of the secretarial 
studies department of the School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance 
of New York University on the subject, ^The Value of Motion Pictures 
in Teaching Business Subjects and Skills and for Promolmg a Better 
Understanding of Actual Business Practices," After a discussion of the 
efFectiveness of the film in business teaching, Miss Hylton deals particu¬ 
larly with the use of films in teaching typewriting and shorthand and 
then goes to the more general subject of the use of the film in the move¬ 
ment to improve business relations. An important source of information 
IE this field is service booklet No. lo published by the Business Education 
World, 270 Madison Avenue, New York, N, Y., entitled "‘Motion Pic¬ 
tures for Business Education," by Lawrence Van Horn. The booklet lists 
a number of pertinent films and their sources. 

AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION STUDY OF MOTION PICTURES 

The American Council on Education which selves as an agency of 
coordination for various types of educational research has been carrying 
on an investigation of the educational motion picture m four coopeiating 
school systems, Some of the conclusions from this study have been an¬ 
nounced by Burton P. Fowler, headmaster of Tower Hill School, Wil¬ 
mington, Delaware. While the problem of using films in education is 
complex, Mr. Fowler has advanced the tentative conclusion that in gen¬ 
eral sound pictures are more effective than silent except for younger chil¬ 
dren and with some other exceptions. He believes that all films should be 
previewed by teachers to test availability. He found that the children pre¬ 
ferred to have their information as information lather than to have it too 
much mixed with emotions and emotional music. High-school students, 
he has pointed out, object to the overemphasis of points by commentators 
and are sensitive to faulty construction and insincerity in films. 
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Documentary Film, by Paul Rotha. New York: W, W. Norton 
and Company, 1939,320 pages. 

This IS an American edition of a book hy the same name published in 
London m 1936. A new preface by John Grierson and a new author’s 
foreword by Mr Rotha have been added. The text of the major part of 
die volume is the same with a new final section entitled “Whither Docu¬ 
mentary?,” which summarizes general developments in the field and 
devotes a chapter to policies and purposes. Also, there are numerous addi¬ 
tional illustrations. This excellent volume, written by one of the foremost 
exponents of documentary film in the world, deals with the social aspects 
of the cinema as contrasted with its economic and commercial develop¬ 
ments and distinguishes between the cinema as propaganda, as art, and 
as documentary It traces the evolution of the documentary film, the prin¬ 
ciples of documentary film making, and the functions that enter into 
documentary films. It is jjichspensable to al! those interested in the edu¬ 
cational film and in the making of the films, 

America at the Momes, by Makgaret Farrand Thorp. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1939,313 pages. 

This is a thoughtful book with many interesting observations on the 
American motion-picture audience. The author m her foreword takes 
due precautions in stating the limitations of her work, pointing out that 
the art and entertainment of the movies are changing so rapidly that the 
obsei vations of today very often do not apply next year. Then too the field 
Is 50 vast that it is diftcult to discuss it without leaving much important 
material out; and the sources of primary data are so few that there are 
many points that are more or le^s left to hearsay Her excuse for writing 
IS that '*thcre are so many things that ought to be known; there is so much 
amusing and important material flickering in ephemeral publications 
and on the lips of workers in the art that it is necessary to assemble some 
of it between covers where it can be found, examined, and corrected. It 
seems to be a kind of public service ” The book presents a study of the 
^*moYie” audience and the various forces that play upon it The indus¬ 
try and the attempts to reform it are discussed as well as the various cul¬ 
tural and educational movements related to motion pictures and the new 
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trend toward social Issues. On the whole, the book will be found provoca- 
Uve for high-school groups providing the teachers who use it have suffi¬ 
cient background for their discussions with their classes. 

Motion Pictures and Radio, by Euzablth Lmne. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, 165 pages. 

This Is one ot tl'ie reports of the Regents' Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in the State o£ New Yoik cairicd on under 
the general direction of Luther Gulick. Dr. Lame was a member of the 
research stall of the Inquiry, and the study of radio and the motion pic¬ 
ture was made during 1936 and 1937. The role of the motion-picture 
theater is discussed in the first chapter. The author seems rather uncertain 
of herself and wavers between the points of view expressed by the Payne 
Fund Studies and those of the critics of these studies. After this rather 
nondescript first chapter, which is concluded with a discussion of short 
subjects, the author proceeds to a presentation of production, distribution, 
and cost of nontheatrical motion pictures. She then presents the adapta¬ 
tion of motion pictures to education and concludes her discussion of films 
With a chapter on the role of the State in an educational motion-picture 
program, suggesting that the State may serve the important functions of 
disseminating information, training teachers in the use of films, experi¬ 
ment and research, and circulation of equipment, On the whole, the 
treatment of motion pictures in the volume gives the impression of being 
rather superficial and incomplete. The remainder of the book is devoted 
to the role of the radio in education and is concluded with a chapter on 
suggestions for a State educational radio program. 

Motion Pictures as an Aid in Teaching American History, by Hmuiy 
Akthue Wise New Haven: Yale University Press, 1939, 187 
pages. 

This volume is a study of almost one thousand school children in 
twenty-eight history classes taught by nine teachers in a cross section of 
the Middle West The study attempts to determine some of the contribu¬ 
tions of motion pictures when used to supplement the regular classioom 
teaching in seniot-high-school history classes without rewriting the course 
of study or making any major changes in the normal routine. It also at¬ 
tempts to establish the cumulative effects of the film when used over a 
considerable period and to evaluate statistically its educational effective- 
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ness The author analyzes and equalizes the variable factors, admmister- 
mg an experimental program checked by means of four standard tests. 
HiS conclusion is that ‘'motjon pictures have a high relative value when 
used as a supplement to the usual instructional procedure,” 

Piltnhg for Amutcms, by Paul Burnford, London: Isaac Pitman 
and Company^ 1939^ 105 pages. 

This IS one of the best books for amateur film makers. Written by a 
well-known cameiaman-diicctor of documentary films m England^ it 
deals With the theory and practice of film making in such a way that it is 
comprehensible to the beginner as well as the more advanced worker. 
Many excellent illustrations are included to demonstrate points of tech¬ 
nical or aesthetic significance which could not be considered satisfactorily 
in the text. The book covers general photographic principles, creative 
camera work, principles of film construction, shooting under unfavorable 
conditions, interior lighting, and experimental filming. It is indispensable 
foi reference work and may be used as a text in courses of film making. 

Vdm and School, A }iandhoo\ in Motion Picture Eualuation, by 
Helen Rand and Richard Lewis, New York D. Appleton-Cen- 
tiiry Company^ 1937,182 pages. 

The authors, believing that a great deal of education goes on m the 
movies, have set as their task in this book to correlate the films with other 
activities offered m the school program, The book is an attempt to pro¬ 
vide a program for school students that will enable them to evaluate 
motion pictures and be more disciiminating in dieir attendance. The 
work IS primarily a reference book of suggestions and plans to be used in 
schools, It deals with the motion picture as a social and educational force, 
the ways m which motion pictures interpret life; the people who make 
motion pictures; the problem of evalualioii through ratmg scales, reviews, 
and criticisms; motion-picture clubs, and various other activities which 
may be undertaken with regard to the movies 

Sot/iei Films, edited by M. Borodin, L, Chernyavsky, and S You- 
RovsKY. Moscow. State Publishing House for Cinema Literatuie, 
1939 (pages not numbered). 

The editors have put together a very interesting collection of photo¬ 
graphs and brief comments on the development and organization of the 
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motion picture m the Soviet Union. In the foreword, Sergei Eisenstein, 
who is a Soviet film director and Professor of the State Cinema Institute, 
explains the place and purposes of the cinema m Russia. One is struck by 
the contrast between the commercialized motion picture in America and 
the free and experimental development of the film in Russia. The book 
contains an interesting map and explanation of the locations of the vari¬ 
ous film studios The industry in Russia and all its branches is conducted 
by the Committee on the Cinema Industry under the Council of Peoples 
Commissars, One of the most interesting sections in the book is a pre¬ 
sentation of production and exhibition of children’s films. The Soviet 
Union fully recognizes the great educational significance of the cinema 
and there is a special studio to make pictures for children of all ages. Re¬ 
viewing the photographs in this book makes one long to see some of the 
pictures for children and others in our own theaters—for example, Tol¬ 
stoi's Russian version of Finoccbio, which has been produced as The 
Little GoUen Key with live actors, trained animals, and puppets. 

Scenarios jot Amateur Movie-Makers, edited by Margahet May- 

oRGA. New York: Samuel French, 1938,2,31 pages, 

Here is a useful little book for amateur movie-makers and for teachers 
who are coaching film-making groups. Part I deals with family and local 
newsreels and includes nine miniature scenarios which are available for 
amateurs to *^break down” into detailed shooting scripts for filming, 
including such subjects as a football game, a scout hike, a picnic, etc. A 
case is also given to show how a scenaiio may be made into a shooting 
script. Part II presents seven original shooting scripts for amateurs to 
film. There is a one-act stage play adapted to the screen showing the 
process whereby such an adaptation is made from the play to the shooting 
script. Part III deals with documentary or interpretive films presenting 
the methods of preparing scenarios. Examples of a shooting script from 
The March of Tune and a documentary from England are given. With 
its bibliography and glossary of motion-picture terms, the book is useful 
to the teacher working m this field. 

Hou/ They Ma\€ a Motion Picture, by Ray Hoadley and Roman 
Freuuch. New York: Thomas Y, Crowell Company, 1939, 119 

pages. 

This is an interesting addition to the long list of volumes on how 
motion pictures are made. Mr. Hoadley of Universal Pictures, who has 
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written the text, has made a straightforward, simple, and brief presenta¬ 
tion of various steps in making an entertainment film from script to 
screen. The very fine photographs which do much in presenting the 
piocesses are provided by Mr. Freuhch, Universal cameraman The book 
IS particularly well adapted for use m high-school photoplay clubs be¬ 
cause of its clarity, its fine illustrations, and its brevity. 

Good Movies. Rochester: The Eastman Kodak Company, 19393 39 
pages. 

This IS a nontechnical handbook written by experts of the staff of the 
Eastman Kodak Company for those considering the ownership of an 
amateur movie camera and for those already actively engaged in the 
making of home movies In spite of the Eastman emphasis in its more 
than 6 m excellent illustrations, the book is valuable to users of the 8 or 16 
mm, camera and it is already being employed in courses on elementary 
film making, The book suffers from lack of a table of contents but this is 
partly compensated for by a good index inserted at the beginning, Some 
of the important topics covered are focusing, exposure, films, filters, 
lenses, continuity, composition, color photography, taking movies at 
night, trick shots, play making, editing, tiding, and showing movies 

Pan-An^eriean Films, by Hilla Wehberg New York; Metropoli¬ 
tan Motion Picture Council, 1939,16 pages (mimeographed). 

Culture Groups in American Ufe. A Film Survey, by Hilla Weh- 
BERG. New York: Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, 1939, ii 
pages (mimeographed). 

Films at the Flew Yor^ World*s Fair, 1939' A Survey, by Htlla 
Wehberg. New York; Metropolitan Motion Picture Council, 
1939, ir pages (mimeographed). 

These brochures contain listings of films by the Production Committee 
of the Metropolitan Motion Picture Council. They afford valuable com¬ 
pilations ill the fields indicated by their respective titles, (i) The listing of 
Pan-American films represents a survey of the films depicting South 
America and the life and activities of its people. It covers only films avail¬ 
able in the United States. (2) The listing of culture films was made at the 
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request of the Service Bureau for Intcrculiural Education and lists films 
dealing with the contributions of various culture groups in American life. 
Some of these are available for nontheatrical use, while others can be seen 
only by inducing local exhibitors to play them. Twenty different culture 
groups are covered in the study. (3) The third title represents a partial 
listing of films shown at the New Yoik World’s Fair during the summer 
of 1939. In general, all three of the studies indicate the name of the film, 
the source, whether it is 16 or 35 mm„ silent or sound, number of reels, a 
Hollywood subject or a nontheatrical film, the name of the producer, the 
price for rental where possible, a brief description, an indication .is to 
whether or not the film was recommended, and addresses of distributors 

Foietnost Films of jpjS, by Frank Vreeland. New York: Pitman 

Publishing Corporation, 1939,347 pages. 

The book purports to do for the motion picture what Burns Mantle’s 
yearbook of the Best Plays so admirably docs for the stage. The author 
is said to be the dean of New York film reviewers, having had two pic¬ 
tures produced, spent two years m Hollywood, and served in an editorial 
capacity with Paramount. Before listing ten noteworthy films for con¬ 
densation, analysis, and review, the author reviews the year 1938 in pic¬ 
tures, pointing out film trends in America, Great Britain, Europe, and 
Latin America. Then there is an abrupt transition to the list of the ten 
pictures which is presented without the author’s reasons for the choices 
nor does he compare his list with other lists made for the same year, ex¬ 
cept that he has said in his foreword that several meritorious productions 
had to be left out because of the difficulties of copyright clearance. Then 
follow brief summaries of unusual films and summaries of numerous 
other films of 1938, He has also included a list of the awards of the Motion 
Picture Academy of Arts and Sciences and some others. Excerpts are 
included from Will Hays’s Annual Report, and an obituary of peisons 
connected with motion pictures who died during the year 1938 brings the 
book to a close 

Chcirles Laughton and I, by Elsa Lanchester. New Yo rk: Plai court, 

Brace and Company, 1938,259 pages. 

Elsa Lanchester, Mrs. Charles Laughton in everyday life, has written 
a gay and unconventional narrative of the stage, the movies, her husband, 
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and herself. Laughton explains in the introduction that the only thing he 
deleted from the volume was his wife’s “elaborate exposition of her point- 
of-view on strip-tease and this went only because it was dead news any- 
how ” He says the book has given him quite a turn, b ut that he has 1 earned 
to take It in private life, so “why shouldn’t I take it in public ” The work 
presents an analytical account of Laughton’s childhood, his early ambi¬ 
tion to go on the stage, and the struggles he went through to achieve it. 
The second part tells the story of how he became a great film star after he 
had already made his name as an actor Numerous illustrations present¬ 
ing the private life of the Laughtons as well as their various stage and 
screen activities make the book an illuminating document. 

Films on War and American Neutrality. Washington: American 

Council on Education, 1939,48 pages (mimeographed). 

This IS an annotated bibliography of twelve selected 16 mm sound 
motion pictures dealing with backgrounds of the present war situation 
and American neutrality. 

Publication of this bibliography calls the attention of schools and col¬ 
leges to the motion picture as a historical document which has recorded in 
sound and pictures the words and action of statesmen and nations leading 
to the present wars m Europe and the Orient. Suggestions for use of the 
films and lists of critical questions on the subject of each film are supplied 
in the bibliography to assist teachers In their intelligent use. 

The purposes of the bibliography are to promote a thorough under¬ 
standing of the backgrounds of war and the meaning and consequences 
of American neutrality, to develop an awareness of propaganda at work, 
and to assist in reaching conclusions as to ways and means by which solu¬ 
tion of problems by violence may be abandoned among civilized nations. 

To accomplish these purposes the bibliography presents first some gen¬ 
eral suggestions on methods of using films in the classroom, discusses 
some of the general issues illustrated by the films, and summarizes the 
events illustrated by the films which have led to the present international 
situation 

The bibliography is divided into three sections* events leading to the 
present European war, the war situation in the Orient, and the machinery 
of peace and Ameiican neutrality. Each section contains description of 
the content of films, appraisals of films, selected bibliography, etc. 
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Taschenbuch des Films (Little Guide for the Intelligent Movie- 
Goer), by Richard R* Plant. Zurich, Switzerland: A, A. Zuest 
Publishing House, 1938,158 pages. 

Thi5> mtroclucLion to the movies, if one may call it so, js the product of 
several years of lectures. The author, Richard R. Plant, fortunate enough 
to have started his film career under the guidmg spiut of G W Pabst, 
gave courses on motion pictures at the University o£ Basle, Switzerland. 
Taschenbuch des Films is a concise and practical movie guide for the 
average film-goei, Chapters dealing with the newsreel, documentary 
films, and cartoons are all thoroughly analytical. An unusual chapter is 
that depicting so-called national film styles, which gives a concise analysis 
of the American, French, German, and Russian styles—a task never at¬ 
tempted before Movie-conscious Americans will particularly appreciate 
the clever portraying of three outstanding directors, Fritz Lang, G. W, 
Pabst, and Rene Clair. 

American Cinematographer HandbooJ(^ and Reference Gnidcy by 
Jack J. Rose. New York: Jackson J. Rose, 1939 (third edition), 
18 pages, 

As IS indicated by its title this is a handbook and reference guide for 
the users of professional and amateur cameras. It has been revised and 
brought up to date since the previous editions. The contents are largely 
technical. It contains, at the beginning, a complete subject index rather 
than a table of coiueats enabling the user to look up any particular topic 
in which he is interested, It deals with all technical matters involved in 
handling the camera and in camera equipment. 

Gone With the Wind (motion-picture edition), by Margarlt 
Mitchell. New York; The Macmillan Company, 1939,391 pages. 
This is a low-priced motion-pictiue edition of one of the best sellers of 
all times. Bound in bright colored paper, it is illustrated by equally bright 
colored stills taken from the technicolor motion picture of the same name 
produced by David O Selznick More than two million copies of the 
novel were sold before the present edition and it is estimated that ten 
million persons have read this story of the Old South. The story has been 
made into a scieen play by the late Sidney Howard, Pulitzer Prize 
winner. The motion picture is directed by Victor Fleming. The makers 
and players of the picturization of the book are given due credit iti the 
introductory pages of the new edition. 
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EDITORIAL 

For several yeais, The Journal has maintained two types of or¬ 
ganization of manuscript material. Approximately two tliirds of die 
issues are “special numbers” which provide the opportunity for a 
fairly comprehensive analysis of a single field of study m educa¬ 
tional sociology. The remaining issues are “general numbers,” thus 
making it possible to include articles dealing with a wide variety of 
fields. 

Although die first four articles are written from widely differing 
points of view, there is a consistent thought that runs through each 
of them: the need of more realistically facing the problems of child¬ 
hood and youth through the coordinated efforts of all of the agen¬ 
cies of the community. 

Ten years of depression have levied their toll upon American 
youth. It is not alone the lack of a job or die loss of responsibility 
in the home. More serious are the inevitable concomitants—the 
sense of futility, the fatalistic acceptance of conditions as they are, 
and the resultant lethargy of many, diough by no means all, youth. 
The all too frequent failure of the school to provide the challenge 
of achievement results, partly at least, from the inability of the 
teacher adequately to appraise the attitudes and behavior of the in¬ 
dividual child. This does not imply that the school should be any 
the less realistic, but the child who has acquired the sense of achieve- 
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ment tlirougli his own efforts in a classroom which provides a genu¬ 
ine challenge to him will have acquired the first requisite for 
realistically facing tlie uncertainties of his postschool life, Recently, 
a college senior of more than average ability made the statement; 
"I’m afraid to graduate. While I am in school, no one expects me to 
do more than successfully complete my courses, but when I gradu¬ 
ate I will be expected to do something and I’m afraid that I shall 
fail.” When such a statement is made—and it haunts the minds of 
many—there is something wrong. Of course it can be ascribed to the 
present unemployment problem, for, as the American Youth Com' 
mission reported in its recent broadcast, it is, on the average, twenty- 
three months between the time of leaving school and die procuring 
of the first full-time job. This is a too easy explanation. There is 
something wrong with an educational system that has failed to give 
to our young people the functional knowledge and skills essential 
for vocational adjustment, self-confidence based upon the success¬ 
ful completion of tasks adapted to their ability, and the desire to face 
life with courage and with determination. 


Francis Brown 



EVALUATING THE ADJUSTMENT 
OF SCHOOL CHILDREN 


VICTOR H. EVJEK 

United States Probation System 
Noithern District of Illinois 

Today there exist any number of divergent social philosophies 
underlying delinquency and crime-prevention programs. These dif¬ 
ferences in points of view have hindered the cooperative thinking, 
planning, and functioning of our community institutions and agen¬ 
cies Many of our churches, schools, courts, child-guidance clin¬ 
ics, family-welfare agencies, and recreational organizations—even 
though they share a like philosophy—are attempting to perform a 
completely independent service m a community More than ever 
before we are realizing the need for coordinating die efforts of these 
community institutions and agencies, particularly because diey all 
have a common goal of fitdng individuals to make a constructive 
contribution to society. 

Delinquency and crime are not only deeply rooted in the emo¬ 
tional life of an individual, but also m the social, economic, and 
cultural life of a community. Consequently, the success of any pre¬ 
ventive and correctional program depends largely upon die extent 
to which these social forces of a community dovetail their efforts to 
combat diose conditions that invite maladjustment. Not one of 
these community institutions or organizations is sufficient unto it¬ 
self. Not one Is capable of functioning without influencing or being 
influenced by the odier. Each must respect the efforts of the others 
and have a full appreciation of their designated administrative and 
dierapeutic responsibilities, the handicaps under which they are 
obliged to function, and their respective contributions to the experi¬ 
ential life of the child. 
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the school and the court 

A fundamental need in cobxdinating the eftorts of a community 
IS to bridge die gap between the school and die court. In part, the 
inadequate relationships which exist are due to any one or more of 
die following: (i) heavy case and teaching loads of bodi court 
workers and teachers; (2) long and burdensome teaching hours; 
(3) differing points of view resulting from differences in formal 
training and background; (4) failure to share an appreciation of 
their respective techniques, responsibilities, and administrative 
problems; (5) lack of adequate case recoxds on the part of both 
schools and courts—particularly the schools; (6) lack of under¬ 
standing and insight into those social and moral experiences and 
relationships which make for emotional stability or disorganiza¬ 
tion ; and (7) emotional immaturity and instability on the part of 
both court workers and teachers. 

The heavy case loads and the long hours of both court workers 
and teachers, and the confining nature of teaching itself, have made 
it practically impossible for the teacher and the court worker to get 
together to confer and to discuss the needs of a child in whom they 
may have a mutual interest. In most courts the relationship with 
schools is a perfunctory one and consists laigely m having the 
teacher or die principal fill out a school report which asks for the 
grades oi a child in “scholarship,” “deportment,” and “attendance.” 
In some instances the teacher may be asked to check die presence of 
any one or more behavior difficulties' such as stealing, truancy, ly¬ 
ing, general incorrigibility, sex, retardation, and teasing. Seldom do 
the school authorities make any reference to actual case situations or 
forms of behavior which might offer some insight into die deeper 
levels of conflict and into the treatment needed to effect an adjust¬ 
ment. 

Authorities in the field of delinquency know that school dissatls- 

^ Selected from J list of ten behavior djUlculties found in the school report of the Juvenile 
Court of Cook County. 
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factions frequently initiate and also aggravate conduct disorders. 
What institution or organization should be better equipped than 
the school to understand and treat the mental and emotional life 
of die child? Who is bettei able to observe the child in his adjust¬ 
ment to the social life of the school titan the teacher ? Unfortunately, 
however, the mass education of our schools makes it practically im¬ 
possible to ofter individual treatment of conduct problems. Few 
schools maintain a social case record of the mental, social, and emo¬ 
tional progress of a child. On numerous occasions the writer has 
requested information on children no longer in attendance at the 
school. Invariably the extent of the information is a grade on each 
of the subjects, the record of attendance, and a one-word general¬ 
ization of deportment. In so many instances die school records 
contain absolutely no information concerning the character and 
personality of the child, 

ILACHERS VERSUS MENTAL HYGIENISTS 

Frequently the question is raised as to whether or not teachers 
are capable of distinguishing between important and unimportant 
kinds of behavior. Professor E. K. Wickman’s study of Children's 
Behavior and Teachers’ Attitudes indicates that teachers are prone 
to “stress the importance of problems relating to sex, dishonesty, 
disobedience, disorderliness, and failure to learn,” and favor die 
less active and more compliant child. The teacher is opposed to any 
conduct which tiansgresses her authority and violates good class¬ 
room procedure. To her the problem child is the child who displays 
antagonism toward her aiidiority. 

On the other hand, the psychiatrist discounts the emphasis placed 
upon the noncompliant type of behavior. To him the problem child 
is die shy, retiring, self-seclusive child; the child who pities himself; 
who feels that he is inferior, misunderstood, and picked upon; who 


^ Worcester, Mass , Tl\c GommonwcaltU Press, 1928 
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acts suspicious and is unliappy and depressed. These unhealthy 
tendencies are symptomatic of maladjustment. 

A similar study of “probation officers' attitudes and the child’s 
behavior” might showresults which correspond totlioseof Professor 
Wickman’s findings. Unfortunately, a great many probation officers 
do react to behavior problems according to the nature and extent 
to which their judicial authority and moral standards arc trans¬ 
gressed, and to the degree to which their immediate probation ef¬ 
forts are frustrated. 

Teachers and probation officers alike should be intimately ac¬ 
quainted with those conditions and experiences which make for 
normal child behavior and an adequate emotional adjustment. 
Teachers and probation officers are in need of instruction in tech¬ 
niques of discovering and observing those underlying emotional 
and experiential factors that produce maladjustment and also in 
dealing with diese maladjustments on the basis of the treatment 
indicated. 

Last, but by no means least important, is the social adjustment of 
the teachers and probation officers themselves. Too frequently we 
find teachers and court workers who have not arrived at a satisfac¬ 
tory emotional maturity themselves, and consequently are not in a 
position to deal with the child’s problems in a completely objective 
and unbiased manner. In such situations any attempt to rehabilitate 
may aggravate rather than alleviate those conditions which cause 
dissatisfactions. 

NEED FOR AN INSTRUMENT FOR DIAGNOSIS AND APPRAISAL 

While on the staff of the Chicago Juvenile Court, the writer ex¬ 
perienced a very urgent need for an instrument of contact which 
would enable both the court and the school to determine, with a 
fair degree of reliability and without too great an effort, the apparent 
adjustment the child was making in his school relationships. There 
existed a need for an instrument which would also assist the school 
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and the court in determining what treatment is essential on the basis 
of the needs which are manifest. It was thought that such an instru¬ 
ment or instruments might serve tlie purposes of discovering some 
of the individual needs and showing what changes, developments, 
or improvements occur during any given period of education and 
rehabilitation. On the basis of these needs the writer sought to de¬ 
velop an instrument which might serve both the functions of diag¬ 
nosis of needs and the appraisal of progress. 

THE RATING SCALE 

In recent years considerable emphasis has been placed upon the 
measurement of attitudes and social conditions. Among the instru¬ 
ments of measurement is the rating scale. An interesting, early adap¬ 
tation of rating scales is that used with rather encouraging results 
by Professors G. B. Watson, H. S. Dimock,* and C. E. Hendry in 
the measurement of behavior in actual life situations. Their behavior 
frequency scales were found to be helpful in the diagnosis of 
behavior problems as well as in the appraisal of the results of an 
educational process. The writer was of the opinion that this type of 
instrument would help to satisfy some of the shortcomings which 
make for the inadequate relationship between the school and the 
court as well as other social-work agencies. Following the basic 
form of the behavior frequency scale an attempt was made to de¬ 
velop a rating scale which would be applicable to school situations. 

In the first drafting of the behavior rating scale,* thirty-six forms 
of behavior—both socially healthy and unhealthy tendencies—were 
assembled. These forms of behavior were selected on the basis of 
their interest to the psychiatrist who would interpret the various 
types and degrees of icsponse as symptomatic either of maladjust¬ 
ment or goocl mental health An effort was made to avoid abstract 

S Dimock and C E Hendry, Cumptng and Character (New York Association Press, 

1929), 364 pages 

* See the instrument in Us revised form, p 333 
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aad ambiguous traits and to use in dieir stead reasonably exact and 
understandable definitions of various forms of behavior. For ex¬ 
ample, is the child inclined to daydream and substitute daydreaming 
for actual accomplishments? Does he display a sense of inadequacy 
as evidenced by withdrawing and self-seclusivc tendencies? Is he 
constantly on the defensive, making excuses for himself and deliber- 
ately hurting the feelings of his classmates because he is afraid diey 
will hurt him? Docs he demonstrate a sense of inferiority by show¬ 
ing off, trying to force his opinion, and constantly struggling for 
attention? These reactions or forms of behavior indicate definite 
insecurity and may well develop into serious mental distuibances 
and social maladjustment. 

In the' ‘frequency of observation” cohimns the rater is given an op¬ 
portunity to rate the approximate frequency with which these forms 
of behavior occur. In the original drafting, frequency columns of 
“never,” “seldom,” "occasionally,” “very often,” and “always” 
were used. No attempt was made to arrange these responses on the 
basis of “good” or “bad,” or to classify them according to such cate¬ 
gories as personal peculiarities, social adaptability, habits of work, 
emotional make-up, reaction to conventional standards, etc. The 
same introductory statement as that on the finally accepted form 
was used on the original draft. The rating scale was mimeographed 
on the reverse side of die regular school report' then in use, and was 
ready for a sampling. 

SAMPLING THE INSTRUMENT 

Ten public schools of Chicago volunteered to try die behavior 
rating form in latlng the responses of those boys known to the Juvcr 
nile Court. These schools included four departmental and five non- 
departmental elementary schools, and one high school. Forty-one 
instruments were used in the sampling. The reactions of the princi- 


■'Throughout this paper the school lepoif is not to be confuscti with the instrtimeiH (rating 
5calc) 
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pals to the rating scale were, witli a few exceptions, extremely favor¬ 
able. 

The general response of tlic principals also indicated that the 
rating scale would be helpful in pointing out to the problem boy 
what actually constitutes a healthy social and emotional adjustment. 
Periodic ratings would enable the school and the court to show the 
boy what progress or rctrogiession has been made j in what aieas he 
can improve his adjustment j and where further treatment \s es¬ 
sential. Seveial of the principals stated definitely diat the rating 
form would require some thought on the part of the rater. It was 
their experience that the checking of blanket terms in the school 
report did not challenge a teacher to think carefully about die actual 
adjustment of a child. Too frequently the school reports arc unreli¬ 
able and unfair because of this very fact, and consequently do not 
afiord a reasonably accurate interpretation of the child’s problems 
and needs. 

Of the many criticisms and suggestions which were presented by 
both principals and teachers and were given proper consideration 
in the preparation of the revised form, the most important dealt 
with the arrangement of the items. It was die consensus of the group 
that the forms should be classified, rather dian scrambled, into two 
categories, tlie favorable and unfavorable. The principals realized 
that any classification of the behavior forms might reflect somewliat 
on the reliability and objectivity of tlie rating. However, they re¬ 
garded it as more important that they could readily refer to a block 
of behavior forms which would give a more easily observed profile 
reading. If the profile of ratings of a group of desired forms of be¬ 
havior tended toward the “always” column, a favorable adjustment 
might be implied. This airangenient would afloid a considerable 
saving of tunc if the school authorities, court workers, and the child 
could readily see whether the icactions wete tending toward the 
desired or undesired side.” 


* U u IS d«ir«l tliat U\c Corms oi behavior be unclassified, a stencil can he prepared to block 
out the favorable while showing the unfavorable responses, and vice icrsi 
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USE OF THE INSTRUMENT IN DEPARTMENTAL SCHOOLS 

In die sarapHtig of the instrument it was readily obsei ved that the 
use of the behavior radng scale in the departmental school would 
necessitate a rating of the child by two or more of his teachers. It 
would be unsound to generalize an adjustment on die basis of a 
single teacher’s rating of the child’s response to one classiooni situ¬ 
ation. Conduct shifts and changes fi oin one specific classroom situa¬ 
tion to anodier. This was clearly disclosed in the case of Ted Vance,’ 
whose school adjustment was interpreted for the court by his home¬ 
room teacher who saw him at only short intervals during the day. 
She reported that Ted was making a very inadequate school adjust¬ 
ment. At his request Ted was permitted by the court to bring in 
statements from each of his five teachers. These statements revealed 
that Ted was making a very satisfactory adjustment in his social 
relationships and m his various subjects. In this particular case it 
appeared diat Ted responded favorably to five of his six teacliers. 

To meet the situation of the departmental school the principals 
offered the following suggestions: (i) prepare a composite estimate 
o£ all the teachers concerned who would meet together with the 
principal and pool and record their observations on a single rating 
form; (2) the principal will select the two teachers whom he re¬ 
gards as most apt to give an accurate and unbiased statement of the 
child’s attitude and conduct; and (3) all of the teachers will rate the 
child individually on separate rating forms. It was also suggested 
that the principal should be permitted to check with die teacher any 
glaring inconsistencies which may result from bias, a mere guess, 01 
a hastened recording. Each of the three mediods of rating above 
was tried and their respective findings were evaluated. 

teachers’ attitudes and children’s behavior 

In a number of cases it was observed that the teacher, in giving 
her total evaluation of the child on the school report, legarcled the 

'^Victor H £v)en, "Do Schools Spread DelinqHcncy," Characto Magtizine (June 1937). 
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child as well adjusted even though definitely distressing and un¬ 
healthy forms of behavior were recorded on the behavior rating 
scale. Several of the returns would convey theimpiession that teach¬ 
ers actually do not know what constitutes normal child behavior. 
The case of Norbert is an interesting one. On the school report the 
readier graded him average in behavior. The accompanying rating 
form, however, showed that Norbert was a definite behavior prob¬ 
lem and apparently poorly adjusted in Ms emotional and social life. 
More than half of the ratings on tlie thirty-six forms of behavior were 
interpreted as unhealthy tendencies. The teacher’s rating on the 
original instrument included the following: 

Seldom shows consideration of classmates 

Never makes a friendly approach to the boys 

Always retiring by self instead o£ mixing 

Occasional cheating and lying 

Never shows enthusiasm in group activity 

Very often shows laziness and indifference 

Very often evidences inferiority feeling 

Occasional rudeness and impudence 

Very often shows lack of ambition and interest 

Very often depressed and melancholy 

Seldom diligent in studies 

Very often stubborn and argumentative 

Very often feelings easily hurt 

Very often restless and fidgety 

Without the findings of the rating scale the court workers would 
be led to believe that Norbert was making an average adjustment. 

The rating on Henry offers further enlightenment On the school 
report Henry was given excellent in behavior for a period of several 
months prior to and at the time the rating scale was used. The instru¬ 
ment disclosed die following: 

Seldom shows enthusiasm in group activity 
Always evidences inferiority feeling 
Always shows lack of ambition and interest 
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Seldom diligent m studies 

Very often retiring instead o£ mixing 

This case is typical of die child who is not icgarded as a problem 
by the teacher because he does not encroach upon her audiority. To 
the psychiatrist, Ins shy and witlidrawing tendencies give definite 
indication of mental ill-health and need for counsel, 

Frank was given good in behavior. On die school report not a 
single behavior difficulty was checked. No comments were entered 
in the space for remarks. All that die court knew from the school 
report was that he was frequently absent, good in deportment and 
scholarship, and in the 6A grade) The findings of the rating scale 
presented quite a different picture: 

Very often cheating, lying, and deceiving 
Very often associates with questionable boys 
Occasional laziness and indifference 
Always blulBng and trying to get by 
Very often bullying, razzing, and leasing 
Very often takes things not belonging to him 
Very often absent without excuse 

In the final analysis it must be rcmembeicd that even though a 
teacher may be biased or objective in her ratings, her reactions to die 
child must be appreciated on die basis of their bearing on the child’s 
adjustment m the classroom and the school. 

THE EEVISED HATING FORM 

The recommendations offered by the principals and the teacheis, 
and the merits and shortcomings of the instrument as disclosed in 
the results of the sampling, were given careful consideration, in the 
preparation of the revised rating scale (see page 333). Thirty-three 
forms of behavior were finally selected. Some of die forms of 
behavior may have to be more specifically defined in order that they 
may be more clearly observed and measured. Some very impoitant 
behavior manifestations may have been unintentionally omitted. 



To the Principal of the 


School 
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Re 


Address 


Grade 


RATING OF BEHAVIOR 

In the folJoivj/15, check >our personal okservaUonsol this child’s behavior Do not rat^ any form oj 
behavior of which you have m knowkd^a* In fairness to the child, free yourself of any bias, Do not 
allow your tofal feeling toward the child prevent you from judging* each form of behavior separately 
and fairly. Try not to let a desire to justify your work, or your point of view, influence your ratings 


FORM OF BEHAVIOR 

rUEQUENCY OF OBSERVATIONS 

Never 

Occa 

sionally 

Very 

Often 

Always 

I. Disiurbing m classrooms, halls, etc 

2 Uses profanity or suggesuve talk 

3 Cheats noticeably in studies . tries to blufi 

4 Domineers, bullies, and teases classmates 

5 Associates with known delinquent groups 

6 Shows lack of interest in studies ,. fails to apply self 

y, Openly disobedient ..impudent discourteous ..rude 

8. Involved in petty thefts of articles in school 

9 Evidences abnormal sex interests and sex behavior 

10 Permits imposition by others unusually submissive 

11 Obstinately argumentative quarrels over trifles 

12 Tidy in appearance , orderly m habits 

13 Shows enthusiasm m group activity 

Displays self-control m annoying situations 

15 Responds favorably to correction and discipline 

16. Carries enterprises through with despatch , , . , 

17 Displays respect for teachers 

181 Dependable . trustworthy , truthful... honest 

19 Desirable influence among classmates 

20, Shows care m the use of school property 

21, Makes adequate use of study periods 

22, Has reasonable excuse for tardiness or absence 

23 Finds excuse to avoid disliked situations 

24, Evidences mfenoriiy . r displays lack of confidence 

25 Easily depressed , , discouraged , unhappy worrisome 

26 Poor mixer sclf'seclusivc , avoids classmates 

27 Boastful . seeks hrneliglit 1 demanding of a teen tion 

28 Oversensitive feelings easily hurt ♦ self-pity mg 

29 Displays temper and irritability , fidgety restless 

30 Daydreams , inability to concentrate on work 

31. Seeks (i) younger (2) older companions 

32 Dull retarded slow to comprehend 

33 Fails to respond to praise and encouragement 

1 

1 

! 





Name of Rater 


Title 


Date of Rating 


Racer has known child since 
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Further study may show that some of the forms of behavior are of 
little significance and should be eliminated. 

The instrument m its present form carried out tlxe suggestion that 
the forms of behavior be placed into categories of desirable and ««- 
desirable behaviorresponscs. In die instrument die first eleven forms 
of behavior are negative; the next eleven are positive; and die final 
eleven are negative. This arrangement possibly may result in a lesser 
degree of reliability, particularly i£ the rater is a person who has pre¬ 
judices or emotional attachments for a child. Extended experiment 
in varying school situations will determine the worth of the instru¬ 
ment, and what further changes are indicated. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The conclusions of this study may be summarized as follows: 

I. The instrument serves as a means of locating behavior dis¬ 
orders, determining the frequency with which they occur and the 
combinations diey assume, and defining the therapeutic and reme¬ 
dial treatment which is indicated. 

3. The instrument aids in determining what changes, develop¬ 
ment, and improvements have been made in the adjustment of the 
child. 

3. The instrument serves as a readily accessible and permanent 
record of a diagnosis of needs and an appraisal of results. Schools 
arc embarrassingly in need of case records. Too frequently schools 
are without any record whatsoever of the mental, emotional, and 
social life of an individual during his formative and impressionable 
years. This is particularly true of individuals who have been out of 
school two or more years. 

4. The instrument is not as time expending as one might be led 
to believe. What little time is required should not prove disturbing 
to school authorities when an attempt is made to check symptoms 
of maladjustment which may lead to criminal careers. 

5. The instrument contributes to both the court woi kei and the 
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school teacher an understanding of what constitutes a good or un¬ 
desirable social and emotional life. The teacher and the court worker 
are both in need of a better understanding of those factors which 
make for normal child behavior. 

6. The instrument tends to “force and sharpen the judgment” of 
those assigned to responsibilities relating to processes of education 
and rehabilitation. 

7. The instrument can help to determine where changes in pro¬ 
gram and techniques are indicated. 

8. The instrument serves to evaluate the relationships existing 
between the teacher and the child. Teachers react differently to the 
same child, and vice versa. 

9. More attention must be paid to the emotional and social adjust¬ 
ment of teachers and social workers themselves in order that they 
may deal objectively with the needs of a child. 

10. Schools and courts are overburdened with heavy teaching and 
case loads. 

11. There exists a definite need for an exchange of findings of the 
school and child-welfare agencies. Schools have little if any contact 
with the home and know little or nothing of the family background 
and home relationships of the child. The child-welfare agencies 
know too little of the actual adjustment of the child in the school. 



THE COLLEGE GIRL AHD THE DEPRESSION^ 

A Swdy of the Adjustments of One Hundred Single, Utiemployed 
College Gtaduates During the Depression 

NATALIA S. STONE 

The 100 womea giaduates who supplied tlie data for tliis study 
lived in the metropolitan area of Detroit. All were gi adiiated in 1929 
01 later, and 85 per cent in 1931 and 1932. The majority (87 per cent) 
had attended coeducational colleges and universities, chiefly in the 
midwest, and most had received the Bachelor of Arts degree. About 
three fourths of the group were reaied in cities, about one fourth in 
small towns, and a few (5 per cent) in rural communities and on 
farms. The group was relatively mobile; 49 per cent were living in 
a different State from the one in which tliey were born. The occupa¬ 
tions of the fathers were chiefly (78 per cent) classified as industiial, 
business, and professional. At the time of tlve study, ii per cent of the 
fathers were unemployed. 

The data were collected by means of 67 questions about precol¬ 
lege, college, and postcollege attitudes, formulated with the inten¬ 
tion of dirowing light on adjustment problems and the educational 
implications of the group’s experiences. 

PRECOLLEGE EXPECTATIONS AND ATTTTUDES 

Most of the young women (67 per cent) made tlieir own choice 
of the college they attended; 20 per cent went to a college of their 
parents’choice, and 13 per cent to a college recommended by friends. 

* Published by the MerrilLPatmcr School. Detroit With the permission ot iho author, the 
report has been cori 4 ensed from a thesis presented for the dcgccc of Master ot Arts at Ohio 
Slate Umvcriily, and prepared for publication by DoroiUy Tyler of the Mcrnll-Palmcr staff 
The study was made when the author was a KcscarcJi Fellow of ihc Advisory Scrvjcc for 
College Women at ihc Mcrrill^Palnier School 

The author wishes to express her apprccmlmn to Dr. Roben Gcib Foster, under whose 
dircctiori and cJicoiiragcmem the study was made at tUc Mcrnll-Palmcr School; to Dean 
Esther Allen Gaw of Ohio State University, and to Dr. V, Lee Vincent, Dr Rachel Stutsman, 
and Mrs Pauline Wilson, of the Mcrnl 1 -Palmcr School, for assistance jo the orgamication 
of ihc material 
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A large proportion expected early to go to college; 88 per cent had 
this expectation before the age of fifteen. Most (95 per cent) ex¬ 
pected to earn tlieir living after graduation, ivitli teaching as their 
predominant vocational interest. About half (54,6 per cent) stated 
that their parents had “a definite ambition for them”; teaching 
again being tlie most common choice. 

The rather generalized aim in going to college, expressed as a 
desire for cultural training or to continue education, presents a con¬ 
trast to the later criticism of the college as failing to give specific and 
pracdcal assistance toward a job, and shows a wide divergence be¬ 
tween expectations from college at tire time of entrance and judg¬ 
ment of the value of what it gave in the light of later conditions. 
Such a situation suggests that tire orientation courses given to college 
freshmen come too late, and that some department of the high 
school might undertake to orient junior and senior students not 
only to different colleges and the different opportunities they offer, 
but also to all possibilities, of which college attendance is only one. 

The type of gainful work undertaken before and while attending 
college showed a high correlation but was very little related to their 
vocational choice. The three types most frequently mentioned were 
clerical work, selling, and working as a waitress, while only 14 en¬ 
gaged in part-time work of potential training value • camp counselor, 
teaching, and professional music. 

COLLEGE EXPERIENCES AND ATTITUDES 

Three fourths of the group lived in a dormitory at some time dur¬ 
ing their college attendance, and one fourtli at home, A few lived 
at some time with relatives, and at private houses and boarding¬ 
houses, The average yearly expenses varied from $300 to over $2,500, 
with the greater number ranging from $600 to $1,500. Of the 92 who 
indicated the source of their income while m college, 54 were sup¬ 
ported entirely by their parents, 21 worked during the school year, 
20 during the summer, and 12 received scholarships. 
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That student interest is an important factor both in the choice of 
tile college and the student’s major is shown by the fact that of the 
18 who transferred from one college to anotlier all but 5 changed to 
pursue a more advantageous educational or social opportunity; and 
of the entire group, interest prompted the selection of the major of 
all but 9 of the students. 

WORRIES IN COLLEGE AND AFTERWARD 

The replies to die questions, “What were your greatest worries 
during college? What are they now f” are significant. While in col¬ 
lege, the three most disturbing problems weie financial (40), schol¬ 
arship (28), and men and social life (21). After college, die financial 
worries were even more pronounced (56), men and social life were 
second in importance (14), and two new problems had become 
important: adjustment to reality (ii) and getting married (7). It 
is interesting to note that only one student worried over sex prob¬ 
lems either in college or afterward. 

Use of college personnel services. The value of advisory services 
available to students is controversial. Of 98 of die present group, 85.7 
per cent had asked advice of some one in college; 14.28 per cent had 
not. The greater number sought advice about academic work and 
jobs; 20, about personal problems; and 7, about religion. Of the 79 
who answered the question, “Can you sec any difference in attitude 
or actions on your part due to diese conferences ?" 59.5 per cent said 
“no,” and 40.5 per cent, “yes.” The possibility that die student was 
influenced without realizing it must, of course, be considered. 

The group readily offered suggestions for the improvement of 
such services, as shown on page 339. 

There is a great emphasis on the need for advisers who ai e friendly 
and interested. The personnel services of most colleges are suffi¬ 
ciently recent to make reorganization and adjustments to meet the 
genuine needs of students entirely feasible. These individual com¬ 
ments suggest that experiments might well be made to determine 
the best ways of serving students through such services. 
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Suggestion jot Improvement Times Mentioned 

Instruciors should show more personal, friendly interest 30 

Specific vocational advice 5 

Youngei,attiactive people 4 

Should be compulsory 3 

Educate students to its value 3 

Advisers should not let personal bias enter 3 

No improvements necessary 3 

Advisers should give inspiration and encouragement 3 

Trained but humanized people 2 


"Bull sessions." The question, “Were ‘bull sessions’ while you 
were in college chiefly concerned with timely gossip, sex, delving 
into questions of life, men, subject material (t.e., controversies in 
literature, art, etc.), other topics'^” brought the following answers 
from 98 students: 

Times Mentioned 


Timely gossip 

67 

Delving into questions of life 

67 

Men 

55 

Subject material 

54 

Sex 

5^ 


The results of the study showed that other subjects which might 
well have been listed were religion, professors, problems of human 
relationship, and the possibility of getting a job. 

Changes tn ambitions since graduation. Of the 57 answers to the 
questions, “What was your greatest ambition at the time of gradu¬ 
ating from college? What is your greatest ambition now?” 20 
showed a change of ambition, while 37 showed no change. In the 
20 cases of changed ambitions, 15 listed some other vocation and 5 
shifted frotn a job to marriage. In the 37 cases of unchanged am¬ 
bitions, the predominant objectives were “a job” and teaching, with 
the following ambitions named in the order of decreasing times 
mentioned; writing job, marriage, makegood, social work, repay 
parents, graduate work, art job, professional accompamst, music 
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supervisor, speech work, business training, interior decorator, oc¬ 
cupational therapy, nurse, architect. 

In summary, the information concerning the college period shows 
that m most cases die students ambitions do not change appreciably 
after graduation,even.when they aie unable to attain their goal; that 
the predominating woiry at college is concerned with academic 
matters and afterward shifts to jobs, finances, marriage, and adjust¬ 
ment to reality and die future. The following comment from one of 
the questionnaires shows the beginning of awareness of what may 
happen in aftercollege life: 

It was not until my senior year at the university, when my executive 
responsibilities bore heavily on me, that I began to question the purpose 
and permanent value of extracurricular activities. (I understand that 
there is now m force a point system which prohibits too great a centraliza¬ 
tion of activities.) 

Sorority, social relationships, and campus activities were a vital, vigor¬ 
ous, and stimulating influence for me at one time. Pride made me an A 
student, but I was not actually and vitally interested in big scholastic 
pursuits I lived college so completely, so fully day in and day out, that I 
never thought of the future before me and of the realities of a living world 
into which I was soon to plunge—never guessing how totally unprepared 
I was to do anything, 

As we grow older we realize that m this relentless competitive system 
each year counts; that often persons of less ability than we possess are 
pushing far ahead of us because of lucky breaks, dogged determination, 
"pull/’ etc,; that if we are to survive we must get in and fight—all easier 
said than donel—so we may well wish that our college years had been 
concentrated on something which would have better prepared us to earn 
a substantial and interesting livelihood. 

POSTCOLLEGE EVALUATIONS OP THE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 
IN RELATION TO PRESENT CONDITIONS 

Influence of college attendance on relations with family The 
answers to two questions about the girl’s relations with hei family 
before and after attending college show, on the whole, a definite 
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improvement in this respect. In tlie cases of improved relations with 
individual members of the family, the reasons commonly given are 
“grown up,” “more sympathy,” “appreciation of family’s sacrifice,” 
“greater understanding,” “patience and tact,” and “know better 
how to adjust.” Where the relations are not as good as formerly, the 
reasons given are “finances,” "feelings of infenoiity,” and “unpleas¬ 
ant religious experience.” 

Though the relative influence of growing up, the experiences of 
contact with varying types of people in dormitory life, which most 
of the group experienced, and other factors of college life cannot 
be determined, the replies show that a decided improvement in the 
girls’ relations with their families took place after they had attended 
college. Though such an improvement is probably to be attributed 
more to a growing maturity tlian to the college experience as such, 
the data seem to indicate that this experience does make the student 
more tolerant of the opinions of her family, even when these differ 
greatly from her own. In the few cases m which college attendance 
had an adverse influence m this respect, the reasons given reflect a 
divergence in intellectual interests brought about by further educa¬ 
tion and a transitional period in the relation between parent and 
child which might be expected in view of the recency of graduation. 

SATISFACTIONS AND DISSATISFACTIONS WITH THE COLLEGE EXPERIENCE 

General dissatisfactions with the college experience are shown in 
the answers to the question: As you look back on your college ex¬ 
perience, check if it seems to you to have been: 

Times Mentioned 


Too theoretical 42 

Lacking m social contacts and opportunities 30 

Too remote from actual life 24 

Too regulative of course choice 21 

Lacking m inspirational adult contacts 17 

Too practical i 
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Expectations of what the college experience would accomplish 
for the student are shown by tlie answers to a question asking the 
student to indicate after each statement whether or not she expected 
her college experience to give her better adjustment tlian the non¬ 
college student. The strongest expectadons were for making more 
money than noncollege graduates, greater powers of self-expression, 
leadership, public spintedness, social adjustment, and knowledge 
of contemporary affairs. 

The influence of the college experience on various adjustments, 
habits, and abilities was estimated as follows (-|- indicating positive 
influence, — negative influence, and ? a negligible amount of influ¬ 
ence) : 



+ 

— 

? 

Total 

Ability to meet people 


I 

8 

100 

Ability to think for oneself 

89 

I 

8 

98 

Philosophy of life 

80 

4 

II 

95 

Habits of work 

77 

6 

14 

97 

Social life and contacts 

Political and economic ideas with 

75 

5 

20 

too 

which to interpret the present 

65 

6 

24 

95 

Preparation to earn a living 

63 

8 

24 

95 

Ability to face reality 

62 

B 

22 

92 

Sex education 

58 

12 

25 

95 

Broadened recreational life 

58 

12 

27 

97 

Health and personal hygiene 

47 

10 

35 

92 

Religious life 

34 

23 

38 

95 

Family adjustments 

34 

>4 

49 

97 


Thus the college experience was considered to have only partially 
fulfilled expectations. It had a positive influence most often on the 
ability to meet people, the ability to think for oneself, and in devel¬ 
oping a philosophy of lifej and a negative or negligible influence 
most often on health and personal hygiene, religious life, and family 
adjustments. 

To the question, “Did you come out of college cognizant of pres¬ 
ent social, economic, and political problems?” 60.8 per cent an- 
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swered “ycs”j 31.9 per cent, “no”j and 7.3 per cent, “perhaps.” Of 
the nearly one third who said that college had failed to make them, 
cognizant of such problems, 9 attributed this failure to the fact that 
“college is too secluded from contemporary affairs”; others gave 
more personal reasons—lack of interest, immaturity, and failure to 
take courses dealing with such problems. 

The replies to the questions on health showed that at the time of 
graduation 41 found themselves in poorer health than formerly, 38 
in the same state of health, while 16 had better health. The reasons 
given for improved health were rest, more exercise, less strain, and 
better food; for poorer health, fatigue, overwork, strain, and insuf¬ 
ficient sleep. About half the group said their health had improved 
since leaving college; about half, that they were in the same state 
of health. A few were in poorer health. About two thirds found that 
they did not take sufficient exercise after college days. Of 94 who 
answered, 57.5 per cent said that the college failed to give them an 

42.5 per cent, that it did. 

Participation in various activities during and after college. A com¬ 
parison of the amount of participation in various activities during 
and after college attendance shows some interesting results; 



Comparison of Participation tn College and Since 


Activity 

More 

Less 

Same 

Total 

Reading 

61 

17 

17 

95 

Church work 

38 

17 

37 

92 

Dating 

22 

31 

46 

99 

Movies 

20 

41 

38 

99 

Exercise 

16 

38 

37 

91 

Dances 

13 

56 

31 

100 

sessions" or equivalent 

12 

64 

20 

96 

Study 

H 

69 

17 

97 

Athletics 

10 

54 

32 

96 

Soronty participation 

3 

26 

20 

49 
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The data show die greatest increase in reading, presumably for rec¬ 
reation, as an aftercoUege activity; the greatest decrease in study. 
Church work appears to have been a fairly constant interest, with 
38 reporting increased participation and 37 the same amount. Par¬ 
ticipation in "dating” remained most ncai ly the same, though 31 of 
the group reported less "dating” since leaving college, and 22, more. 
The data on motion pictures arc interesting in relation to an un¬ 
employed group. Though they do not show the amount of attend¬ 
ance, they do show that 41 went less often, though they had more 
free time, perhaps because of the expense involved. However, 20 did 
attend more often, while 38 reported no change. 

The decreases in participation in "bull sessions,” dancing, and 
athletics would be expected, since these are all activities associated 
with college life. It is more surprising to find a total of 32 reporting 
more or an equal amount of participation m “bull sessions”; 44, m 
dancing; and 42, in athletics. The relatively active continuance of 
participation in these activities is probably to be explained by free 
time and the opportunities offered by a large city. 

POSTCOLLEGE PROBLEMS AND AITITUDES 

As would be expected, die two major problems of die group un¬ 
employed during a depression were financial problems and how to 
go about getting a job. The order of importance they attributed to 
other problems was as follows: marriage, how to meet other young 
people, and how to get additional training. These data bear on the 
students’ appraisal of the strong and weak aspects of dieir college 
training. Replies concerning the contribution of college experience 
to preparation for postcollege life showed that preparation for use 
of leisure time, social relationships, and aesthetic and spiritual ap¬ 
preciation, and assistance toward personality adjustment were con¬ 
sidered most important, The college’s contribution to preparation 
for marriage and family life and for professional contacts and suc¬ 
cess were regarded as relatively unimportant. 
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To the question, “How do you feel college might better train, 
students to meet and interpret the practical side of life, to die end 
that theories become more meaningful ?” 35 answered, "Make col¬ 
lege more practical.” From one to six made the following sugges¬ 
tions: "Antioch has a good plan,” study current life, have more 
"aware” teachers, foster thinking instead of recall, have a course on 
the family, have fewer detailed courses for those not specializing, 
more specialization, more sex information, learn to do more than 
one thing well, should get some hard knocks, more concrete mate¬ 
rial. A few had no suggestions to make. Two were of the opinion 
that "college is too idealistic,” and one each that there is “too much 
theory" and that "students should not be shielded ” A total of five 
were for the status quo, three of these said that "the college does all 
It can,” and two, that there is "no need to do anything.” 

Volunteer workj, A point of interest in the answers to a question 
about the types of volunteer work they are fitted to do and would 
be willing to undertake in their spare time is that while 54 had 
indicated that teaching was their first choice of position, only 8 
mention it as their choice of volunteer work. The explanation is 
perhaps that many people think first of social work as available to 
volunteer workers, A scattering of many other types of work was 
mentioned, including child care, music, girls’ clubs, Y.W.C. A. work, 
clerical work, dressmaking, and sports and recreation. 

Reasons for unemployment. Of the entire group, 93 per cent had 
made efforts to secure employment, mentioning agencies, bureaus, 
letters, interviews, and applications as dieir means of seeking it. To 
the question, “Why do you feel you have been unable to find em¬ 
ployment the mostcommon answers were "depression” and "lack 
of experience ” Two thirds (65 per cent) of the group felt that work 
was imperative for them within a year, 35 per cent, that it was not. 
Of the 91 who stated the alternatives they would choose if tliey did 
not find work, 31 said they would stay at home, 12 tliat they would 
start graduate study Others mentioned “accepting something,” vol- 
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unteer work, private teaching, marriage, borrowing money, taking 
a secretarial course, night school, enjoying social life, making tlie 
best of a meager job, and “working with the Junior League roo 
hours a year.” 

Since lack of experience is mentioned so often as tlie cause of un- 
employment, it would appear that volunteer work offering oppor¬ 
tunities for varied service would be preferable to staying at home or 
to graduate work for tliese unemployed girls. There appears to be 
an increasing need for some type of apprenticeship or volunteer 
work, not only to provide experience but also to absorb young people 
into purposeful activities, so that they may not feel the futility tliat 
comes of learning to believe in die ideal of work and accomplish¬ 
ment and then finding that die one is unavailable and tlie other im¬ 
possible, Staying at home after graduation makes the problem of 
unemployment even more acute for girls whose families have made 
sacrifices to give tliem an education. One says, “I will eat up tlie 
family’s money and regret it”; another, “I hate to live on my par¬ 
ents” ; anodier, “I shall be a burden to my family.” One says that she 
will marry to relieve tlie family. 

Under the question, “If you could get a job, check the kind you 
prefer in ord er of preference, and check X after tliosc you would not 
take under any consideration” were listed 24 kinds of work, includ¬ 
ing not only teaching, social work, and the like, but also waiting on 
tables, dishwashing, and laundry work. First preferences again were 
teaching (51 per cent) and social work (ii per cent), with writing 
and housewifery each claiming 9 per cent. "Ten per cent said that if 
necessity demanded it, they would consider no job too menial to 
accept. The preponderance of newly trained teachers among these 
graduates and other college groups probably indicates an inadequate 
vocational guidance. 

To the question, “Has your college training fortified you with a 
philosophy of life that enables you to meet present conditions cou¬ 
rageously and to maintain your faith in the possibility of future sue- 
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cess ?” 84.7 per cent answered “yes”; 11,9 per cent, “no”; and 3 4 per 
cent, “doubtful,” 

Suggestions for adjustment to unemployment. Such a group as 
this one has had much experience in adjusting to unemploynaent 
and should have suggestions which, put into effect, would improve 
the mental liealth not only of their own group but also of others 
among the many unemployed young college women throughout 
the country. To elicit such suggestions, the following question was 
asked: “If there are to be several thousand unemployed single col¬ 
lege women in your community and others during the next hve 
years, what proposals have you for their making the necessary per¬ 
sonal, social, and family adjustments to the situation?” The greater 
number suggested volunteer work; keeping up college and church 
contacts, sorority alumnae activities, and Y,W.C.A. work; keeping 
busy and keeping tlie mind occupied; being cooperative at home, 
understanding the stress and alleviating the strain; undertaking fur¬ 
ther study at the library in a chosen field; joining study groups on 
contemporary music and art topics; developing a hobby; and broad¬ 
ened library study for “things not gained at college.” Diminishing 
numbers suggested entering into community activities; free lectures 
and concerts, “stop dreaming of college”; “keep your health fit so 
you will be ready to give your best”; “be courageous”; a serious self- 
appraisal; Y.W.C.A. and Y.M.C.A. leisure-time discussions for both 
sexes; small divisions of the A. A U.W. for congenial friends; “marry 
if you can”; vocational bureau for college women, emergency un¬ 
employed schools; university extension courses; taking up domestic 
activities seriously, going into social work; “barter your skills— 
trade your sewing for another’s typing”; “have normal, healthy 
contacts with men”; “I wish I knew”; booklists of good reading at 
the libraries; “the economic system has collapsed—national plan¬ 
ning for all of us”; join a student group if possible; attend good 
plays and music in cheap scats, go into State and municipally con¬ 
trolled social-service work, free entertainment column in the news- 
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paper; "college women should not adjust—capitalists and politicians 
ought to”; use of an advisory system; taking a battery of vocational 
tests to indicate fitness for further training. 

The majority of diese suggestions imply that the situation is tem¬ 
porary, and that their chief problem is to "tide over”; in the mean¬ 
time keeping up their courage in various ways and gaining greater 
fitness for a job, whetlier in the field in which they are trained or 
in some other in which there is greater opportunity. It is interesting 
that only tliree suggest direct action to change the economic system, 
to which they attribute their present plight. 

The following excerpts from their answers to the question further 
describe their attitude toward adjusting to unemployment. 

1 would urge formation of clubs, hobby centers, and vocational training 
organizations, where unemployed college women may meet socially, de¬ 
velop leadership, broaden interests, and learn practical arts which will 
help them to establish themselves later in a ;ob or a home. To keep them 
usefully occupied is the biggest mental-hygiene measure. 

I think an organization of unemployed women, where there are 
enough of them in. the community, would be helpful in many cases. 
Through it, the unemployed college girl might meet congenial people 
and have social and recreational outlets as well as intellectual interest It 
has been my own experience that after being away from home four years, 
I feel as if my interests and those of my friends have changed to such an 
extent that I have few congenial friends left in my home town and am at a 
loss to know where and how to meet them. It would also be easier for 
the unemployed women to do volunteer work or any kind of work for the 
community or themselves as a group rather than as individuals. Develop¬ 
ment of such outside interests are, it seems to me, the best way of making 
adjustments within the family easier 

The suggestions of the group for the adjustment of a large num¬ 
ber of unemployed, single college women over a period of yeais are 
further explained by these excerpts from their answers; 

The most important thing would be to keep them congenially occu¬ 
pied. There should be opportunities for leadership in community projects, 
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such as classes in handwork and various other crafts, recreation projects 
for young and not so young, study classes, and other projects. From my 
own experience during the past two years, I would suggest that the unem¬ 
ployed college woman spend as much time as she can in such work or in 
work in her own church and its projects Idleness breeds lestlessness and 
unhappiness The necessary adjustments will be made more quickly and 
easily if she has not too much time to dwell on these problems 

The most necessary adjustment, it seems to me, is the realization that 
you are on a level with those less well educated. It is no longer possible to 
jump into a good position with no experience just because of your educa¬ 
tion You must take your chance with the others. If you better fitted, 
It will show and advancement will follow,.. If there is no position of any 
kind, It IS an unparalleled opportunity for self-education, In college your 
courses are planned, so much work is required Here is an opportunity to 
do research on your own 

First, they should recognize the fact that full-time employment is not 
available. Since limitation of the working week is being seriously con¬ 
sidered, I believe it would be worth their while to organize and agree to 
seek for half-time employment for the time being. At any rate, they 
might accomplish more they were to meet the situation as a group. In 
their group relationship they could make a serious study of the problems 
of the day and exert their m/nds in trying to find at least some minor solu¬ 
tions, It would be great sport even if they did not find any workable ones 

As most of them have aspirations toward master’s and doctor’s degrees 
which are being postponed for financial reasons, why can’t they work 
together seriously as a gioup and save their tuition fees? The public li¬ 
braries are still open. If college has given them anything it should have 
given them the ability to take a subject about which they know nothing, 
to locate all the available material about it, and to study and discuss it 
until they really know something about it. Only when they have made a 
serious start and come to a problem they can’t solve to their own satisfac¬ 
tion need they seek expert advice That is my idea of adult education . 
To do this It would be necessary to reeducate their families to see that they 
would be justified m taking a definite period of each day for their own use 
even though they could bring home nothing so tangible as a diploma or a 
pay check And as long as they are living at home and depending on some 
one else for necessities, they could arrange to take over some of the house- 
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hold duties which could be done at stated tunes rather than being scattered 
through the day. 

From my own experience I have found that my mental state, and physi¬ 
cal too, has been tremendously improved since I have occupied my tunc in 
volunteer work. The idea that I am not making anything docs bother me, 
however, and I feel that if there was some possibility of my ever working 
from the job I now have into one that would net me something financially 
I would take a much more sincere interest m it. My only suggestion 
would be along these lines—finding positions that can for the present be 
volunteer, with a definite chance of a paying job when times get better. 

SUMMARY 

The subjective nature of tlie evaluation of their college experience 
made by these women in the light of tlieir unemployment makes 
it impossible to present conclusions, except such as represent a group 
of common and recurring elements in their individual reports. 

Most of tlte group appear to have had only a vague, generalized 
aim m going to collegej to have gone because for them it was as 
normal as going to high school, or because other people were going. 
Such an attitude raises the question of whether the college experi¬ 
ence might not be a more vital, purposeful activity if it were ap¬ 
proached with a better understanding of what individual objectives 
might be achieved through careful planning, and if there were some 
scheme of orienting students m the transition period between high 
school and college so that they might understand die opportunities 
and limitations of college training for them from some other point 
of view than that of their temporary inclinations or those of over- 
eager parents. 

The greatest contribution of the college experience to the group, 
aside from specific education, seems to be in increased social adjust¬ 
ability and a feeling of independence and realization of personality. 
The majority value the college experience for the new avenues of 
interest and pleasure opened to them, which mitigate their unem¬ 
ployed state- To some the apparent waste of time and money, since 
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no fcmunerative work is forthcoming, is a continual cause for 
despondency. 

In view of the great difference in the college and postcollege 
environments and the difficulty of transferring from the one to the 
odier, it is possible diat there would be some value in developing a 
plan of orientation in the junior and senior years which would seek 
to prepare the student to take her place in whatever environment 
awaits her, in order that there might be less uncertainty and de¬ 
spondency in this transitional period. 

These young women attribute their unemployment chiefly to the 
depression and their lack of experience, a condition representing a 
vicious circle and leading to a mental state little adapted to develop¬ 
ing the assurance and responsibility which they will need when 
opportunity arises. 

Suggestions made by tlie group for alleviating their unemploy¬ 
ment included taking advantage of newspaper lists of free lectures 
and entertainment current m the city; general reading lists in the 
libraries, outlining background reading m such subjects as psy¬ 
chology, art, or the novel; Y.M.QA, and Y.W CA. joint recreation 
programs; study groups for a better understanding of contemporary 
affairs; a barter service of skills; development of individual hobbies 
as a mental health measure; supervised volunteer work; a vocational 
bureau for college women, administered in such a way that em¬ 
ployers may know of available trained women and women may 
register for the type of employment for which their education has 
fitted them; a vocational testing bureau as a means of adjusting 
individuals to the type of work best suited to their capacities and 
interests. 



PITFALLS IN THE PATH OF ADOLESCENT 
VOCATIONAL INITIATIVE 

ROBERT W. SHAW 

Dttccior, Junior Consultation Service,Pueblo, Cohi ado 

The following interview between an employment officer and a 
young man was recently reported: "There was an opening which 
Horace could fill without experience, yet which could lead to an 
established position. Horace agreed tirat it was ideal, but a person 
could see, couldn’t they, that if he accepted this job he could no 
longer take care of his sister’s house. His sister had given him a 
home and he had cut the grass and looked after the place. He owed 
something to his sister, didn’t he ?” The article continues: “We have 
always had unemployables in this country. Now we are developing 
many more who are on the road to incoriigible ineitia.” 

There is no doubt that adolescent initiative in tire direction of self¬ 
development and service has been widely stagnated. Close analysis 
of the undermining forces, however, warrants greater concern about 
objective factors beyond the individual’s control than the emphasis 
of the above quotation would suggest. The purpose of the present 
aiticle is to point out briefly some of the delinqueucies of the social 
environment from which youth must gain their occupational mo¬ 
tivation, The author will first diaw upon his experience as director 
of one of the vocational and educational guidance clinics of die 
National Youth Administration to evaluate the junior relief jobs 
represented by the out-of-schooI work assignments of the NYA. 
Then, in answer to any implicadon that vocational inertia springs 
primarily from the relief set-up, another list of factors quite inde¬ 
pendent of governmental aid will be enumerated. 

First and foremost on a relief job, granting that the necessity of 
financial aid is very real, is the surencss of the job by reason of this 
necessity. Need, not skill, has to be the criteria. And as long as need 
continues, so must the job, And each week that the job, through 
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need, has to continue, the person is drawing fuither and further 
away from earlier teachers, employers, and recommendations unless 
intelligent initiative is strong enough to counteract the drift. Then, 
also, without realizing it, need may have given way to habit. An 
interesting local illustration occurred when a new regulation regard¬ 
ing aliens and upper age limit automatically dropped a group from 
the rolls. Within six weeks 71 per cent had successfully found pri¬ 
vate employment. Wholesale removal could not, of course, likewise 
succeed. Large-scale reemployment would not only provide a nat¬ 
ural exodus from relief but would also put the easygoing in a less 
satisfactory light in remaimng behind with the real unemployables. 

Turning now from certainty of work to speed of work, other 
factors are found which are a menace to imtiative. In piivate em¬ 
ployment It is commonly realized tliat one must produce in order 
to hold a job. Contrastmg to tins, as an example of lag, several girls 
doing rug work for their own financial profit produced roughly 
twice as much work per hour as similar work on NY A time within 
the same month. Yet it should not be supposed that this is all to be 
laid to adolescent chiseling. Many NYA supervisors are anxious to 
obtain care, thoroughness, and insight as well as quantitative output. 
Adequate materials to work with are by no means always available. 
The Federal Government provides money largely for wages and 
expects local sponsors to provide materials such as sewmg machines 
and the goods to be worked on the sewing machines. In actual prac¬ 
tice, production is sometimes unduly restricted by most inadequate 
machmery and the urge of local treasuries not to requisition raw 
material too rapidly. Thus to accustom oneself to lengthy delays and 
sometimes an artificially slow pace is an obvious menace to morale, 
initiative, and aggressiveness of work habits 
Another item of tempo is m the fifty-hour-per-month limitation 
on NYA work projects. This amounts to only about two hours per 
working day or less than two full days per week and is cited to sug¬ 
gest the complexity of the motivational problem for youth on these 
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projects. Many have tlie stamina to use in a profitable manner the 
large remainder of time on other part-time jobs, night-school classes, 
hunting a better job, or other self-improvement. Witli some, how. 
ever, tins limited time is a means toward laziness, bad associates, 
excuse for not hunting somediing better, and a generally reduced 
habituation to the lequircments of full-time work. 

Let it not be assumed from the foregoing criticisms tliat the effects 
of these N YA jobs are predominantly negative. Quite the contrary. 
The opportunities for worthy and inexperienced youth to gain 
knowledge, skill, discipline, and die beginning of a work record 
as assistants in offices, libraries, machine shops, hospitals, nurseries, 
and building projects have in countless cases been invaluable to the 
young person. Many have been enabled to step into private em¬ 
ployment through this work experience, and the local NYA rolls 
showed a 33 per cent decrease in the mondis prior to the recession. 

Let us now turn to certain inhibiting factors in the world of em¬ 
ployment not at all connected with governmental aid: wages, na¬ 
tionality, lack of experience, negative counseling, and ill-chosen 
self-improvement courses. 

The following are examples of local wages offered and accepted in 
a period in which the labor pool of unemployed and out-of-school 
youth is so large: A responsible high-school graduate doing good 
drafting and sketching for a neon sign company 15 drawing $8.00 
for a forty-eight-hour week and has just been told this must remain 
his rate as a learner for the next ten months, A leading bank pays 
a beginning clerical assistant $6.00 for a thirty-six-hour week. These 
aie not unskilled labor jobs. As an example of an unskilled job a 
local hospital is paying a girl $17.00 per month and meals for scrub- 
bing up rooms and wards. The girl comes at 7.00 a. m. and leaves at 
7.00 p. ra. She is off duty from i.oo to 4.00 p. m. and one day in eight. 
Wages such as the above provide little encouiagement to initiative 
and development. 

Allied with wages is much discrimination against certain nation- 
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alities, particularly ItaUan and Mexican youth in this region. Such 
prejudice falls with more severity on adolescents of superior intelli¬ 
gence, training, and ambition for skilled positions. Their racial 
appearance, names, and street addresses nevertheless tend to shunt 
them to the unskilled fields engaged in by their less endowed kin¬ 
folk. The case of an intelligent and personable Mexican boy comes 
to mind. This young man graduated from high school with an ex¬ 
cellent record in commercial courses. He had a good experience 
record as commissary clerk and stenographer at a CCC camp where 
he also performed valuable service m translating the Spanish lan¬ 
guage. Yet, despite excellent testimomals and the fact that male 
secretarial help is m demand, an adequate placement could not be 
effected. The young man fulfilled the requirements of an opening 
in a local railroad office except for his racial background, but this 
factor ruled him out. The best thing that some of these young peo¬ 
ple can do for diemselves, though this does not help their group, is 
to go to an area where they can enjoy better standing. 

Of wider significance than wage and race is the demand for ex¬ 
perience, even though such has not been widely possible for youth 
launched into the occupational world during the depression period. 
Employers have not as a whole become educated to other important 
criteria of selection such as intelligence, aptitudes, and ambitions. 
Instead diey will take a chance on somewhat more experienced 
individuals witliout adequately weighing these other positive fac¬ 
tors. The average public employment office has not as yet developed 
techniques and staff adequate to this approach and thus renders less 
aid to youth than to adults. 

Despite an increasing number of promising reorientations, schools 
are not as yet well organized to provide a real working relationship 
between classroom and the world of work. By and large they assume 
little responsibility for the success or failure of the student after 
graduation. The schools have only begun to survey the market for 
their product, and revise the spirit and content of their work relative 
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to sucli research. For example, a leading industrial city in a western 
State is devoid oi any trade school. The two high schools provide 
some good shop courses but tlie student handbook of one of them 
cautions students tliat “Many make the mistake of tl^mking they 
are not going to college and take courses tliat make it impossible 
for them to meet tlie college entrance requirements. It is better to 
take the college preparatory course and be ready, should the oppor¬ 
tunity of attending college arise, tlian to have taken four years’ work 
in some other course and be unable to go because of tins.” By con¬ 
trast, a near-by smaller town has integrated school and part-time 
work m local establishments so successfully under the leadership 
of die State Department of Vocational Education that not a single 
NYA junior relief project is operating in the town. The crucial 
problem is that of rapport witli die vocational world without sacri¬ 
ficing otlier pressing demands of culture and citizenship. In this 
connection the Sixteenth Yearbook of die American Association 
of School Administrators, entitled Youth Education Today, pub¬ 
lished in 1938, is dedicated to these issues and reports or refers to 
mucli important experimentation and reorganizadon. 

The difficulties of gaining experience can be looked at not only 
from the standpoint of school and employer but also from the stand¬ 
point of the craft unions. Apprenticing quite naturally broke down, 
in the depression when there was far too little work for the already 
competent adults. This mode of experience has not as yet achieved 
a real revival and union craftsmen are loadi to push such a program 
in die fear of continued slump. This leaves the spectacle of middle- 
aged artisans with too few being trained ultimately to step into their 
shoes. The Colorado Apprentice Commissioner states that, in the 
industrial city already referred to, the last full-fledged apprenticing 
in the painters’ and decorators' union was fifteen years ago, and 
that a gap of this size is fairly common in numerous other trades 
and localities. This antedates the depression and is coincident with 
great increases in high-school population. The Fedeial Committee 
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on. Apprentice Training created in 1934 is grappling with these 
problems but it must be remembered that rank and file response 
to Its leadership will take time. To date, less than ten States have 
acts providing for voluntary apprenticeship under approved agree¬ 
ments and standards relative to working conditions, supplementary 
education, and reasonable earnings. 

Where schools, employers, and apprenticing bodies have all con¬ 
spired to neglect the fundamentally important necessity for begin¬ 
ning experience, youth is indeed in a dilemma. As one writer re¬ 
cently put it, youth poses the question: “No work—^no experience, 
no experience—no work, so what?” In many cases the “so what” 
has been a most damaging deterioration of initiative, especially for 
those leaving school three or four years ago. The Horaces, the de¬ 
linquents, and the confirmed drifters have been recruited heavily 
from this group. In the field of psychiatry the schizophrenic, who 
may be well on tlie road to pathological inertia and withdrawal be¬ 
fore others realize the condition, is well known. It may not be 
extreme to draw the analogy of an occupational schizophrenia 
related to the frustrations here outlined in much the same way that 
pathological dismtegration is related, at least in part, to extreme 
frustration in personal relationships. 

Two other negative factors are also important. Many adolescents 
in talking things over with a counselor will apologetically cast up 
the score against themselves. Perhaps it is very little schooling, or 
loss of a job, or too much change of residence, or large family, or 
little work experience, or wrong nationality. Much of this is alibi, 
of course, but it also seems probable that too many well-meaning 
people—counselors, prospective employers, and even parents and 
friends—merely impress the youth with what he lacks (and pos¬ 
sibly cannot get) rather than count up his real resources. He 01 
she may have assets of physique, attractiveness, ability to get along 
well with others, and character or moral qualities superior to many 
a high-school and college graduate. While limiting factors must be 
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taken into account, these positive factors are the ones upon which 
such an individual must make good, and dicse must therefore be 
made the center of planning. It is all too easy to injure morale and 
faitli in oneself by inadvertently making limitations die gist of the 
discussion. 

The final item to be considered calls attention to a misdirecting 
factor rather than an inhibiting factor. Gullible youdi are unmerci¬ 
fully preyed upon by the agents of correspondence schools who 
promise a sure and quick path to security and advancement. Expen¬ 
sive courses are sold with virtually no consideration of background 
or capability of the individual. The get-rich-qukk appeal couched in 
plausible and friendly terms is overpowering to many youth con¬ 
fused and discouraged by the other factors considered in this study. 
Diesel engineering, television, and fingerprinting are lucrative stim¬ 
uli. An extreme case is drat of a boy of twenty with no consistent 
work record, an I.Q. of 85, less than a seventh-grade education, little 
personality, and possessing scarcely enough money to keep supplied 
with food. However, he is sewed up for a $125.00 course in regional 
traffic analysis, which he assumes will put him fairly high in a sizable 
office. In an effort to handle this case the boy was given a card of 
introduction to a railroad official who could be counted on to supply 
some wise and sympathetic advice on experience and seniority, but 
he has not availed himself of this contact. 

This completes the enumeration of outside forces which, over a 
span of time and in combination with each other, may decrease 
initiative and produce aberrations of conduct. In summary, we may 
observe that there has been little found that in a widespread way 
provides youth a sense of belonging or importance in contemporary 
life. By this is meant a society so organized that responsible partici¬ 
pation of youth is the accepted order of tilings in the eyes of all, 
young and old'—a society that not only has places foi junior citizens 
and workers, but expects and has faith in youth’s power of response, 
and gives reward and standing for such coming of age. In this 
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respect the initiatory ceremonies of primitive peoples, in their in¬ 
duction of youth into new secrets of the chase or craft, with the 
attendant responsibility and recogmtion of matured status, have 
social and psychological values that are hard but not impossible to 
duplicate m a more complex civilization. 

The Greeks celebrated the step-by-step induction of their junior 
citizens and provided young manhood with powerful motivations. 
Likewise, the modern dictatorships have utilized the motivation of 
belonging and recognition, but to a perverted purpose. In our de¬ 
mocracy tlie instances of high-level participation are not only scat¬ 
tered and miniature, but also varied and numerous. We may note, 
of course, a close relationship of older and younger in many pursuits 
handed along rather directly to the oncoming generation, as in agri¬ 
culture and small business We see this taking wider form where 
intensive activity of 4-H clubs m producing better farm products has 
knit together larger groups within a community. We see organized 
groups such as the Boy Scouts and the Junior Red Cross upon occa¬ 
sion taking a really functional part in public activity. Here and there 
we see an improvement project of the CCC or NYA becoming im¬ 
bued with a spirit of imagination and collaboration beyond the 
security of the pay check, as libr^y, park, or youth centers take 
form. We see an increasing number of instances within the school 
community where it has dawned that self-help can bring an im¬ 
proved building, or athletic field, or broadened curricula to pass, 
and where administration, students, and town have forthwith 
joined hands and really worked together. There can be no one way 
or formula to create these achievements of vision and action in which 
adolescence has such a vital stake. But where umted leadership, 
cooperation, understanding of the needs of youth, and broader mo¬ 
tives than private profit can emerge we will have these instances 
multiply and take more comprehensive form. 



BRITAIN TACKLED THE YOUTH PROBLEM* 


LEVI D, GRESH 

National Yottth Administration of Pennsylvania 

Possibly tile outstanding question confronting youth today is: 
How can I bridge die gap between school and eventual adjustment 
on a job with some prospects of permanence and promotion ? Con¬ 
siderable factual evidence has been collated in the hope that knowl¬ 
edge of the problem will indicate steps to be taken in its solution. 
It is known, for example, that in die United States more than ten 
million youth reached the employable age during the period from 
1920 to 1935, and that only half of this number had secured employ¬ 
ment by 1935. It is also known that the ratio of adults over twenty 
to youth under sixteen has increased considerably during the same 
period. Certain studies also reveal that thousands of youtli are not 
trained for even tlie work opportunities tliat are available, and that 
thousands of otliers are misplaced in the jobs they hold. Still other 
investigations clearly indicate that there has been a steady trend 
toward excluding youth under twenty-one from employment, while 
at the same time a steady rise m educational requirements for em¬ 
ployment is apparent. Such factors as the concentration of popula¬ 
tion and industrial mechanization simply add to the complexity 
of the situation. The seriousness of the problem is claiming more 
and more attention in the United States which, unfortunately, has 
not yet attacked it on the same long-time practical basis as has 
England. 

THE BRITISH APPROACH TO THE PROBLEM OP TINEMPLOYED VOUTH 

The youth guidance and adjustment program in England is more 
directly related to the objective of securing proper employment than 

^ Dupite England’s entry into the war and the necessary cessation of the activities described 
in this article, the editors believe liiat the plan Is still as suggestive of potential clcvciopiuent 
in America as when the article was accepted for future publication. 
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are die efforts in the United States. It is supervised by the National 
Ministry of Labor, and financed by it to the extent of seventy-five 
per cent. It is administered by the local education authority and 
cares for individuals between fourteen and eighteen years of age, 
although diere is considerable feeling that it should be extended to 
the age of twenty-one. Let us see how the British program operates. 

The youth flans to leave school. This he can do on/y at the end 
of the school term. Aside from the admimstrative advantages of this 
feature, there are others that obviously might be mentioned. Before 
he does leave, a conference takes place in school between the youth 
and his parents and a committee composed of representatives of tlie 
Juvenile Employment Bureau and the school principal. Cards are 
prepared containing significant data which are forwarded to the 
Bureau. At this time also the youdi is furnished with a library card, 
schedules of evening schools and institutes, etc. 

A]ter the youth has left school. He is given thirty days in which to 
obtain employment through his own endeavors. If he has been suc¬ 
cessful in obtaining a position during this time his employer must 
immediately notify the Juvenile Employment Bureau, which then 
issues the youth his unemployment insurance card. If the youth 
through his own efforts has secured no employment within thirty 
days, he must report to the Bureau, which places his card in the 
files awaiting employment and sends him to a Juvenile Instruction 
Center (J.I.C.). 

The Juvenile Instruction Center. The work of the J.I.C. is directly 
connected with the Juvenile Employment Bureau. While not really 
a "school” in the British sense, the J.I.C. offers a curriculum and 
activities program specifically designed to meet the needs of these 
unplaced youth from the poorer families. It has two chief objec¬ 
tives; namely, to avoid demoralization, and to increase employ¬ 
ability. It IS worth noting that its faculty is not limited to certified 
teachers. It is also worth pointing out diat the attendance at these 
JIC’s fluctuates with the ups and downs of the industrial situation. 
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11 IS a very reliable barometer of unemployment conditions tlrrouglv 
out the country. 

A call comes for a wotl^er. When an employer tlesiies a worker, 
he files notice witli tiie Bureau. Paienthctically, it may be stated that 
the British private employer really uses the Employment Bureau 
to obtain his labor, Upon receiving the employer’s notice, the Bu¬ 
reau files it, and immediately calls tire J.I.C, A youth is sent imme¬ 
diately, and he reports to the Bureau which sends him to the proper 
employer. If die youth continues on the job, he is assigned at the 
end of the first week. During his whole fiist half year of employ¬ 
ment he reports, usually in die evening, to what is called a Rota 
Committee. This Committee has two main purposes: one is to fol¬ 
low the youth’s progress in his line of work, and die other is to 
locate unscrupulous employers. 

The youth loses his job. When this takes place, die employer must 
forward the youth’s unemployment insmance catd to the Bureau im¬ 
mediately. Within SIX clays the youth reports cither to the Bureau or 
to the Director of Child Welfare. He is returned to the and 
a record of die reason foi die loss of position, etc., is made on his 
card. If the youth in question is sixteen years of age and was em¬ 
ployed dnrty weeks, he draws unemployment insurance through 
the Juvenile Employment Bureau. Upon leaching tlie age of eight¬ 
een, his records arc transferred to the icgular employment office, 
in order that his unemployment insurance and furthei vocational 
adjustments can be handled in the light of what has gone before 

OTHER ADJUSTMENT SERVICES NOT DIRECTLY RELATED 
TO EMPLOYMENT 

It must be clear from what has been said that in England a con¬ 
tinuous contact is kept with youtli out of work as well as witli those 
placed in employment. Youth does not constitute a “lost genera¬ 
tion.” in England. The British lealue too that youth does not “live 
by biead alone” and that its droughts are “long, long thouglits.” 
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Adjustment services, otlier tlian those directly related to employ¬ 
ment, are provided to take care o£ youth needs and to solve the 
problem of youth delinquency. All of tlicse services are related to 
education, just as are the employment services. The J.I.C. and its 
work for unemployed youtlt has already been described. Evening 
institutes, workers’ education classes, and a maze of adult-education 
activities for those employed constitute another approach. Para¬ 
mount, however, is the Juvenile Organization Committee. 

The Juvenile Ot gamzation Committee. This is a voluntary com¬ 
mittee composed of die local educational leaders, club leaders, boy- 
and girl-scout directors, and representatives of social-welfare organ¬ 
izations. It is interesting to note that die local education audionty 
employs a full-time secietary for the Committee. The J.O C. pro¬ 
vides a coordination of effort, along local youth-service lines, which 
is most admit able. Between forty and fifty per cent of all young 
people are enrolled in some sort of voluntary social-service work. 
Community youth centers arc operated, experiments in the new 
housing estates are conducted, and the whole problem of juvenile 
delinquency is made a matter of community concern. 

The 'juvenile court When a boy is brought into juvenile court, 
there is, in the first place, no hearing unless a representative of the 
local education audiority is present. The education officer presents 
the boy’s school record, his employment record, die results of his 
physical and mental examinations, as well as the record of the 
Juvenile Organization Committee, of which the local educator is, of 
course, also a member. The proposals of the local education author¬ 
ity are almost always adopted by the court. Usually the probation 
officer or some other representative of the Juvenile Organization 
Committee assumes responsibility for the boy’s future conduct. The 
law permits the court to designate tlie local education authority to 
act in place of the parent. What is more important than all of these 
details IS the fact, substantiated by the record, that the system works, 
and works well. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Two things in the preceding outline of the British program for 
youth must have created an impression. First is the important posi¬ 
tion occupied by tile local director of education, corresponding in 
this country to the superintendent of schools, The British educator 
is just what lus broad title implies, He is the director of die whole 
educational and cultural life of his community. All efforts toward 
helping youth—education, clubs, medical care, unemployment in¬ 
surance, placement in industry, and follow-up work—are coordi¬ 
nated in his hands, 

The second fact is one a bit difficult for Americans to understand. 
We refer to tlie enormous amount of time and effort volunteered 
by local citizens, and especially by young people of die community. 
English society is as much interested that people give their lime as it 
is that people pay dieir taxes; and the two items are by no means 
unrelated, as taxpayers well know. 

Finally, it may be stated tliat the British program for youth is 
infinitely more coordinated tlian arc our American efforts in the 
field of youth service up to diis time. Guidance and adjustment 
service is provided for all British youth. Throiigii a coordinated 
plan, boys and girls are shifted from depressed areas, without die 
valuable human contacts—which youth needs so badly—being lost. 
Above all, most of this valuable youth guidance and adjustment 
work is done indirectly and democratically which, it is submitted, 
is the only effective manner m which it can be done. 



HOW THE MEXICAN GOVERNMENT IS MAKING 
SOCIALISTS OF ITS PEOPLE 


GEORGE C. BOOTH 

Long Beach Junior College, Long Beach, Cahfornia 

On die surface the Mexican is die same person today that he was 
before the drafting of the Plan Sexenal at Queretaro in October 
1933. He IS, perhaps, a litde better fed, a trifle cleaner, but otherwise 
he shows few traits diat mark him as a socialist The answer is that 
Mexican socialism is a long-iange philosophy diat will show its 
material changes ten, twenty, or even a hundred years from now. 
The Six-Year Plan, running from 1934 to 1940, is only the laying 
of the foundation; the raising of die main edifice will come latei on 
Before socialism can be put into practice on any extensive scale all 
the citizens must be trained to think and act socialistically, and 
giving that training is at present one of the biggest tasks of the 
Cdrdenas administration. 

Socialism as it is interpreted south of the Rio Bravo is a functional 
mixture of scientific socialism, as postulated by Marx and Engels, 
and a return to the communal social patterns of pre-Conquest 
Mexico. It IS a way of living rather than a frame of mind. Carleton 
Beals remarks: “Only in Mexico is there a definite semi-Socialistic 
current, but decidedly nationalistic in spirit, and very much cut to a 
Mexican, not Communist, pattern.”^ Much of the land expropria¬ 
tion, to take only one example, is only a return to the rightful owners 
of epdos taken from them by Diaz and preceding dcspoilers and 
peddled to exploiters. 

The chief aim of Mexican socialism is an attempt to give each 
citizen a share of the national wealth that will enable him and his 
family to maintain a decent standard of living. To this is to be added 
sufficient training to make him a moial, intelligent, happy indi- 

Coming ShilggJe joi Lalin America (London Jonathan Cape, 1939)1 P 158 
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viclual. To bring this about the ideological leaders first of all aim 
for ethnic, psychological, and economic equalization for all. 

Such a program seems simple enough at first glance until one 
considers that of tlte almost twenty million inhabitants of Mexico 
some two raillion speak no Spanish at all and an equal number 
speak it as a tongue secondary to the fifty or mote dialects of the 
country. Complicate this situation with the fact that the four hun¬ 
dred years following the Conquest saw die Mexican conditioned to 
be a superstitious pawn, brutalized by inhuman labor, drunkenness, 
and vice, and the path to be followed becomes more tenuous. Add 
to this the fact diat the per capita wealth of the Mexican is $192 
while that of the foreigners in Mexico before the expropriation was 
$22,350, and that in 1930 less than 2,000 persons owned 195,000,000 
of the best acres of Mexico* and die job ahead becomes herculean. 

To prepare for the impending battle the government is feverishly 
training every individual siie can arouse or reach. To do tills she has 
drafted every technique known to her for the formation of public 
opinion. She has mobilized a corps of socialist school teachers with 
a constantly ramifying school system. Mexico uses materialist art, 
music and dancing, the radio, and various types of festivals and cele¬ 
brations for leaching the people. To see how she is using these in¬ 
strumentalities let us examine them in order. 

THE SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 

Mexican education is being integrated from the kindergarten to 
the university in one well-articulated system. The Mexican kinder¬ 
garten is a social welfare as well as an educational center. Its purpose 
is to help care for the children of working mothers, to add to the 
physical health of the child through rest, sunshine, and dietary cor¬ 
rections, and to start the work of socialistic indoctrination. The 
work is carried on through free games and activities, the use of 
drawing, sand tables, conversations, and trips to laboratories, fac- 

Wamiel Palacios, *El Sigmficado tie In Hducaci^n Socjalista,*’ p, zr 
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tones, workshops, and to the homes of workers. If the child is from 
a moderately well-to-do home he is to be made conscious of the 
conditions under which his less fortunate brother lives. If he comes 
from the poorest type of home the environment of the kindergarten 
IS expected to arouse in him the need for a simple, economical, hy¬ 
gienic, moral, and aesthetic home cleanliness; better health habits 
and a knowledge of nature are stressed. Nature study is considered 
of prime importance because it begins the training in a rational 
concept of nature, it makes the child conscious of the natural needs 
and benefits of the country, and it adds to the child’s collection of 
specific information upon which he can later build scientific gen¬ 
eralizations. Study IS made of seasonal changes, of the superficial 
habits of insects, birds, and animals, and of the need to conserve 
natural resources through the saving and planting of trees and 
shrubs Patriotism is inculcated through teachmg respect for the 
flag, from historical stories, and from trips to museums and arche¬ 
ological centers of interest. 

The primary schools fall into three classes: rural, semi-urban, and 
urban. Rural primary schools are of four years’ duration while the 
semi-urban and urban may contain two cycles, the four-year and 
an upper cycle of two years. At die completion of the four-year rural 
school the student may enter the regional rural school where he 
specializes in agricultural problems for two years. Those students 
who desire to be rural teachers may then go dirough the third year 
of die school. In the cities the graduates of the four-year elementary 
school may either enter special vocational courses or continue 
through the upper two years of the primary school. Graduates of the 
six-year elementary school are ready for the technical and vocational 
schools, the secondary schools, or the five-year normal school. Grad¬ 
uates of the secondary school may enter the higher technical and 
vocational schools, die pieparatory school, or the supeiior normal. 
At the completion of the preparatory school the student is ready for 
the university Something of the growth of die schools can be meas- 
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urcd when one considers that there were 282,253 students in the 
rural schools in 1929 and 737,329 pupils m 1936. 

The two characteristics tliat every socialist school in Mexico has 
are practicality and socialization. Frequently one hears the criticism 
made that tlie schools in Mexico arc simply vocationahtraining 
centers. Such a statement cannot be refuted, for it is true. But they 
are different from vocational schools in most other countries. The 
student is not only taught to be a moie productive member of so¬ 
ciety; he IS taught daily, almost hourly, to remember drat he is pro¬ 
ducing something to be used by society. Profit and exploitation arc 
held up as the constant bugaboos that he is to avoid. The motto of 
the big government agricultural school at Chapingo is “Exploit tlie 
earth, not your brother v/ho is upon it.” This polemic almost always 
takes a constructive form rather than a form of hatred. In other 
words, die products of the worker’s labor is glorified by both art 
and music. The schools of Mexico are schools of action and work, 
but action and work that are in themselves of value to society. 

It would take a volume to describe the work of the schools but 
we can at least list some of the special centers that are adding to the 
work described. There arc in various parts of die republic the 
Schools of the Children of the Army, Thousands of children of 
soldiers and officers arc going to these primary schools where the 
government provides for the complete living expenses of those at¬ 
tending. There are thirty regional training schools where again the 
government pays all living expenses of chosen students who are 
training to be superior farmers and rural teachers. It would seem 
to be safe to estimate that 80 per cent of the work done here is man¬ 
ual and practical. Almost every school of any given type maintains 
a night school where adults come to learn better techniques o£ labor, 
farming, and handicrafts. In addition tliere are cultural centers 
where music, regional dancing, and art arc cxpenenced. 

Perhaps one of the most revolutionary of the Mexican educational 
ypes is the Cultural Missions which travel from place to place, 
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generally staying eight weeks at a time, raising the level of the 
school teachers in service as well as making specific contributions 
to die people of the locality. The primary purpose of the Cultural 
Mission is to better the primary-school teacher, culturally and pro¬ 
fessionally, including academic traming and guidance in educa¬ 
tional techniques. He is actually taught to read and write better, 
and is given furtlier training in arithmetic, geography, and other 
subjects. The techmeal training of the maestro is improved; he is 
taught the elements of scientific agriculture, care and feeding of 
animals, farm industries and meclianics, Naturally this training, 
given in such a short time, will be of the most elementary type. 
However, die missioners believe that the mere teaching of die value 
of cultivation, irrigation, and rotation of crops will be a cultural 
advance of hundreds of years from the theory of setting up rain 
gods, having seed blessed, and holding festivals for good crops while 
the seed is planted in poorly plowed ground and never cultivated, 
weeded, or irrigated. The Mission also proposes to give the instruc¬ 
tors a proletarian consciousness and a feeling of personal responsi¬ 
bility in the creadon of a new order. They are to be fired like the 
ancient crusaders with a zeal to build a new world, but unlike the 
crusaders they are to call upon reason and brotherhood instead of 
blind emotion, fanaticism, and bloodshed. 

Another front on which the government is advancing in its pro¬ 
gram of building toward a socialist society is in the field of Indian 
education. For four centuries the Indian in Mexico has remained 
unconquered and unassimilated. True, he has been defeated and 
harried and dispossessed and enslaved, but he has never been con¬ 
quered. This does not mean that the Mexican Indian is a fierce, 
untractablc creature. On the contrary, he is usually a sensitive, ar¬ 
tistic individual, finely attuned to nature. He has been bestialized, 
in many cases, by contact with a civilization that was morally and 
intellectually inferior to his own. 

Today the Indian remains to be reckoned with. He is not a savage, 
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waiting to ambush travelers and scalp his enemies. He has retired 
as fai into nature and as fai into himself as possible. His resistance 
is passive, he is a biake on the vehicle of progress. Mexico’s problem 
IS to incorporate the Indian into the life of the country, to make him 
an individual, to give him back the leason that has been denied 
him. 

Mexico uses tlie rural school and the Indian Center to help die 
Indian realize his full possibilities. The Indian Center is not a school 
in the traditional or classical undcistanding of the term. It might 
bettei be called a cultural community, for the purpose is almost en¬ 
tirely one of social and cultural propaganda and training. It does not 
compete with the escuela rural which is being established in increas¬ 
ing numbers in Indian communities. The Center takes students of 
an older age and attempts to move them forward at an accelerated 
pace of development. The aim of the Center is to “streamline” evo¬ 
lution. Boys between tlie ages of fourteen and twenty and girls be¬ 
tween die ages of twelve and eighteen are enrolled in the Center. 
The first step in the education of Indian youdi is to teach them 
Spanish Afterward the students are taught to build their own 
houses, not as an academic exercise but for the purpose of having 
a home. The students merely live and go their daily round of work¬ 
ing, singing, dancing, playing games, and getting on with com¬ 
rades. The only difference between die life in the into nado and in 
an advanced community is the fact that the students are guided 
rapidly and naturally into more advanced techniques. There is just 
enough instruction and group work to remove die learning from 
die field of trial and error. In reality the Center is almost purely a 
school of work. Students are not the graduates of the luial schools 
but those who have been missed by the schools. 

The Department of Indigenous Education makes the point con¬ 
stantly diat die centers are not an end m themselves, they are not a 
permanent form of education, they are rather a means to biidge the 
gap between pre-Conquest cultures and twentieth-centuiy prob- 
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lems. The aim is the same as that m every department of the present 
Mexican government—to keep the best of the Indian characteristics 
and habits and to add the most modern techniques of production. 
Machinery is brought to the centers and its use is taught to the In- 
diansj but the tliought always uppermost m the minds of the teachers 
and often expressed by them is that the machine is for the use of man. 
The Indians are taught the usual lessons of modern socialization: 
the land is theirs, they must take it, keep it, and work it in the most 
efficient manner possible. They must not make production a god 
and themselves slaves to efficiency; on the other hand, they must 
release themselves from the slavery to the maiz. They must not 
work from daylight until dark with primitive tools to raise a small 
crop of low-grade corn so their wives can spend all the day and half 
tlie night grinding the corn meal in a primitive mill. They are 
taught to raise diversified crops by usmg horses or mules, a steel 
plow, and other modern tools by forming agricultural credit coop¬ 
eratives and borrowing the money from the government. They are 
taught to form cooperatives that unite with national groups for the 
marketing of the crops advantageously. These techniques are not 
taught in lectures or speeches; the young men and women actually 
do all tliese tilings under tlie direction of their teachers, and the 
organizations they form are not junior groups or school groups— 
they are actually functioning cooperatives 
The students usually stay two or three years in the centra. When 
they leave they may do one of two things: they can return to their 
own families which may be some distance away and put into prac¬ 
tice the lessons learned, or the student may settle down as a part of 
the Indian Center, and build his house with the help of his friends 
in the group and with the active help of the faculty. Here he may 
marry and become a part of a community that knows how to work 
together, play together, and in general live together in an intelligent 
fashion. When the time comes that the community is a large, well- 
knit group, living the principles of scientific socialism, the faculty 
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of the internado will quietly move out so as to disturb no part of 
the social machinery, and start a new center in a location that has 
not felt the impact of the new education. 

BIVOLUTIONARV ART AS A TOOL I'OR TLACIIING SOCIALISM 

The poetry of Shelley has been called Godwin*s Political Justice 
set to meter; so the painting of the piolciarian artists of Mexico— 
]os^ Clemente Orozco, Diego Rivera, Alfaro Siqueiros, Carlos Me¬ 
rida, Fermin Revueltas, Maximo Pacheco, and dozens of others— 
may be called Mexican socialism pictorialized. Their art is interna¬ 
tional, yet It IS supremely American; that is to say, it is Mexican. 
The ideology, the symbols, the techniques have been found tliat 
arc part of die country and yet tliey curiously fit into the Marxian 
cosmos. The Mexican has his centuues-old proverb from Netza- 
hualcoyotl, Aztec poet king, “The land belongs to him who works 
It with his hands,” The spontaneous uprisings in Mexico from the 
time of die Conquest were practically always over the same thing— 
land. Zapata has become the artistic apotheosis of the national urge 
for tier! a y Ubertad —land and liberty. The wistful peasant that one 
encounters in so much of Mexican art, both student and profes¬ 
sional, symbolizes die desire of the campesino to own a little corner 
of the fatherland. 

The armed farmer is anodier stylized figure that is portrayed 
often. The importance of education in die social order is stressed 
repeatedly in the murals of the monumental artists as well as in the 
other forms of the plastic arts. The beauty of Mexico and the dignity 
of her people arc presented in an effort to teach self-respect and love 
of country. Labor in all its forms is shown as a thing of beauty. 
Rivera particularly has one leitmotiv—that is the use of modern 
machinery in all his landscapes. Thus he hopes to make the country 
conscious of the need for modern techniques. There is none of the 
sentimentality of the bourgeois artists who portray the old, the out¬ 
moded, and the purely picturesque, 
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Music and dancing play dieir part in making socialists of the 
Mexicans, as does art. Regional songs and dances from all parts of 
the country are collected and collated by the department of educa¬ 
tion. They are then published and sent to the schools where they 
are taught to the students and adults. Music and dancing are looked 
to as morale builders, as expressions of the emotional surge that is 
in die individual. Peihaps die real forte of music is to dignify every¬ 
thing that IS truly Mexican. It aims to undo the work of European 
music in Mexico which has tended to glorify the cultuie of Europe 
and to deprecate that of indigenous Mexico. In addition it tends to 
have a moralizing influence, it gets the folk away from the cantinas 
and pulquertas, traditional centers of debasing escapism, and gives 
diem new cultural and aesthetic centers. 

From this brief review it will be seen that Mexico has dedicated 
every activity for the formation of public opinion to the work of 
“redeeming the proletariat” through making them conscious of the 
social program of the nation. Education, art, music, and dancing are 
working to make the Indian and peasant intelligent, self-respecting 
citizens who will work toward a new society, a society that glorifies 
useful work but that does not make a fetish of that work. Thus 
education in Mexico is a constant causation in which it hopes to 
produce better individuals who will produce a better society. This 
society will in turn produce better individuals until gradually the 
socialist state will be reached. 



SUMMARY OF CORRESPONDENCE REGARDING 
“THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL WORK”' 

In the February 1939 issue of this Journal, the following state¬ 
ment appeared in an article entitled “Sociology and Social Work” 
by Miss Rhea K. Board man: 

The early Christian church was concerned with a problem which we 
hear discussed today. The church stated that relief should be separated 
from the state and that the church should he the agency to which the 
needy and afflicted should apply for succor With all due respect to the 
early church, U must be said that its part in the program was to some ex¬ 
tent a selfish one. The church realized that it would be able to get more 
converts if it would help people who were sick and poor. 

Dr. John Coogan, Professor of Sociology, Detroit University, ad¬ 
dressed the following letter to Miss Boardman: 

In your thought-provoking article you say ... (quoting above para¬ 
graph). I have a very particular interest in this matter; and since you cite 
no evidence for this statement, I should be exceptionally grateful for such 
evidence. 

Miss Boardman replied as follows; 

I am glad that you are interested in my article and can direct you to two 
sources that may help m substantiating the points that you bring out In 
Chapter 13 of Stuart Queen’s book, Social Wor\ in the Ught of History, 
and Chapter 33 m Outlines of Sociology by John Lewis Gillan and Frank 
W. Blackman, you will find the discussion of the church and its place in 
the beginning of social case work 

In the graduate schools of social work which I have attended, the rela¬ 
tionship of the church and social case work was discussed so many times 
that I did not feel that the statements I made in my article would be new 
or startling. It was not my intention to disparage church work, but simply 
to bring out the fact that the church, in some instances, considered the 

‘The entire correspondence from which the cxcerpls in the (ollowing pages are quoted was 
submitted to Professor Paul H Furfey, of the Catholic University of America, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the Hditorial Council of The Jouukal, to Miss Boardman, and to Professor Coogan. 
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work with the poor and afflicted to be more closely allied to their program 
than that of other community agencies. 

If you should care to discuss this with me further, I should be glad to 
hear from you. 

To this letter Professor Coogan replied in part: 

I hope you may now be able to direct me to a more satisfactory docu¬ 
mentation of your disparaging reference to the '‘early Christian church” 
than you furnished in your kind letter of March 29. 

What I wish IS historic justification of your statement that the early 
Christian church “stated that relief (of the needy and afflicted) should be 
separated from the State ” Also that the early churches “part in the pro¬ 
gram was to some extent a selfish one.” I am repeating my request because 
in your letter you content yourself with a general reference to two chap¬ 
ters ot sociological texts which you think “may help in substantiating the 
points that you bring out.” In view of the fact that you say this as a mere 
surmise, I do not feel that a sincere inquirer should be left to spend more 
time than I have already spent consulting various editions in vain search 
of the proof in question, searching, you will recall, to prove an anti- 
Christian remark which—being yours—you had been asked to document 

I quite agree with you that such slurs upon the early Christian church 
are neither new nor startling. It has become quite common in certain aca¬ 
demic circles for dishonorable motivation to be attributed to that Church 
for social works which in themselves force admiration. One may thus be 
forced to say, with Dr, S. P. Brcckmndge, of Chicago University, that 
“Nowhere m antiquity is there evidence of the establishment of large-scale 
institutions for the sick and the destitute, a development which character¬ 
ized the Christian church from its inception ” But it still remains possible 
to impute to the pioneers of those social institutions a mouvation which 
will gratify the anti-Christian 

Especially in view of your kindly invitation to a discussion of this mat¬ 
ter, 1 repeat my request for youx documentation. 

The concluding letter of Miss Boardman is quoted below: 

Just a note to acknowledge your letter of April ist. 

I am sorry that we find ourselves in such disagreement. I am afraid that 
It will not be profitable to pursue our discussions further However, since 
It is obvious that our differences of opinion are based, not so much upon 
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facts^ as on the inteipretation of those factSj I thank you again for the lec^ 
ters you have written me. 

In a lettei addressed to Dean E, George Paync^ eduor-in-chief of 
TiiL JouKNALj Piofcssor Coogan reviewed the correspondence with 
Miss Boardman and stated: 

I tim surc> Dr, Payne, that you will agree that an author of an offensive 
statement of supposed fact, in an educational magazine appealing for 
general suppoic, may reasonably be expected to prove her statement to 
certitude, not merely express the liope that by following her reading direc¬ 
tions the dissatisfied subscriber may perhaps be able to draw up an 
indictment to substantiate her charge. Profcssoi Boardman has closed her 
correspondence with the remark that *ht is obvious that out differences o£ 
opinion are based, not so much upon facts, as on the interpietation of those 
facts" The fact remains, howevci, that she has left me without even a 
shadow oC substantiation of her factual charge that the early Christian 
church ^‘statecl that relief (oC the needy and afflicted) should be separated 
from the State." Also that the early clitirclPs "part in the program was to 
some extent a selfish one." 

Dean Payne stated the editorial position of The Journal in his 
reply; 

I wonder if the best method of handling it would not be for you to 
write whatever statement you might wish, within limits, in answer to Dr. 
Boardman. Our columns are open to the sociologists in the country. Actu¬ 
ally the editor does not take responsibility for the point of view of an au¬ 
thor. However^ we do lean backwards m the attempt to correct any 
mistakes or misstatements. 

Professor Coogan accepted Dean Payne^s invitation and sub¬ 
mitted the following statement: 

My objections to Dr. Boardman’s charges resolve themselves into a 
matter of fact and a matter of social utility. As to the fact, a somewhat 
more than ordinary familiarity with early Christian history leaves me 
surprised at the charge that any state was then so devoted to care for the 
needy And the afflicted that even a selfish church would urge a discontinu¬ 
ance in the interest of her own monopoly control My own impression of 
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the fact of such relief is that of Dr. S. P. Breckinridge. (Quotation same as 
cited above.) If the zealous new church is known to have so soon found 
the indifferent old state an embarrassing rival in the work of social relief^ 
that fact should be provable from historical documents. 

Also, it the church had made that unproved demand for a monopoly 
of social relief work, “thinking to gain more converts if it could help 
people who were sick and poor,” would this zeal for converts be properly 
called “selfish*' ? Is the seeking of influence with others, to be used for the 
benefit of those others, properly called “selfish”? Is a mother’s backbreak¬ 
ing labor for her child “selfish” because after all it is her child and she may 
hope some day for a return of love? In any case, what constructive pur¬ 
pose, may I ask, is served by this slurring of Christianity? What spirit has 
ever meant so much for social reform as the Christian spiiit ? Where have 
we been taught so much of human kindliness, of world brotherhood, of 
respect for the weak too helpless to demand it? Whence even have we this 
thing we call democracy, except from Christianity of which tlie then 
President Hadley of Yale University could say, “Not only was the Church 
in the Middle Ages the most democratic institution m Europe, but the 
ideals of the Church had taught men to exercise that sort of liberty which 
makes democracy possible.” And Walter Lippmann reminds us, “The 
liberties we talk about defending today were established by men who took 
their conception of man from the great central religious tradition of 
Western civilization, and the liberties we inherit can almost certainly not 
survive the abandonment of that tradition.” If, then, democracy is so 
indebted to Christianity for its origin, is it unreasonable to ask whether 
those educators who so easily slur Christianity are working for a social 
order contemptuous too of democracy ? 

You will not expect me, in stating my reaction to the slurs of Dr Board- 
man's statements, to run through the history of the early Christian church 
to prove positively that she was not guilty of the unsubstantiated charges 
in question I shall content myself with a commentary on the author's 
own explanation of how the offensive remarks came to be made. “In the 
graduate schools of social work (she tells us) which I have attended, the 
relationship of the church and social case work was discussed so many 
times that 1 did not feel that the statements I made in my article would be 
new or startling ” I hope it will not seem unkind if I here lament such 
uncritical reliance on the unproved right of the mass of American profes^ 
sors to speak as authorities on Christian history and institutions Dr, 
Alexis Carrell reinforces the warning of the danger of such horizontal 
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dogimtbmg atttr perpendicular specahzation, when he remarks "n 

In her uncritical acceptance o£ her fonnci mciiinrc’ me, i 
upon Christmity. Dr. Board,nan was, I heheve, made rhe vim'otT 
time-spirit. Tins timc-spint for some siianee reason ic ^ 

v,nced rha. by nianhy Ws bL ^rprer 

tbough so competent a scienlisl ns Dr. Alexis Duicil can call Cbnu 
Civdmation the very "mniher ot modem scieirce" a H,, ^ ” 

can suggest that “science should leave ort makme’nionoune!. 
river ot knowledge te too rften turned b,,cfc upon ,tselt“ 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journa.l may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research propcts 
now in process in educational sociology and also those projects in \tndred 
fields of interest to educational sociology, 

RESEARCH ON THE PSYCHOLOGY OF PEACE AND WAR 

The Society for the Psychological Study of Social Issues, at its annual 
meeting in September 1937, set up a committee on the psychology of 
peace and war. It was proposed that the committee conduct and encour¬ 
age research on relevant problems, with the expectation of publishing the 
second yearbook of the Society in the Spring of 1940.^ The members of 
the committee were Drs. J F. Brown, University of Kansas; Ralph G und- 
lach, University of Washington; Ralph White, University of Iowa; and 
Ross Stagner, University of Akron, chairman 

The committee has concentrated on the study of psychological aspects 
of national wars, as the type most prevalent and most probable for some 
time to come. It has circularized several hundred prominent persons in 
the fields of history, economics, political science, sociology, and interna¬ 
tional law with a questionnaire on war prevention. The suggestions 
which were heavily favored by these experts were as follows: reduction of 
tariff barriers; opening up raw materials to all nations equitably; develop¬ 
ing tolerance for foreign ideas, setting international above national val¬ 
ues in the schools, nationalizing the munitions industry, teaching the 
needlessness of past wars, etc. They rejected armaments as a way to peace; 
opposed the Ludlow Amendment and the Oxford Oath. There was no 
clear majority in favor of either ^^collective security” or “isolation” as these 
terms have been used recently. 

This study has been paralleled with a survey of several thousand aver¬ 
age citizens. The purpose of this work is to find which elements in the 
population seem to have the most nearly correct orientation on the preven¬ 
tion of war, and try to determine how it happens that they do This study 
is not complete. 

From an entirely different angle the committee has worked to obtain 
the collaboration of a number of psychoanalysts They are collecting ob- 

^ Tins statement is provided through the courtesy of Dr Ross Siagner, Society for the Psy¬ 
chological Study o£ Social Issues, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio 
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servations upon patients unclcrgoiiig analysis to try to ascci tain the deeper 
motives which gwc power to such emotional attachments as patriotism. 

Is it true that persons having feelings o£ inferiority and weakness are 
likely to endorse the idea of a strong army and navy as a sot t of compen¬ 
satory reaction? It is hoped tht\t this study will throw light on the prob¬ 
lem. 

In the field of child psycliologyj obsei various arc being made on groups 
of boys who play together under circumstances which make possible coiv 
flicts of interest, shortage of raw materials, etc. Several 'Svars'' have oc¬ 
curred. Data are being gathered as to the kind of gmup organization most 
likely to precipitate aggression, internal hostility and its projection upon 
the outgroup, etc. 

A number of volunteers m the Spanish civil war aie to be interviewed 
m an attempt to determine the kind of personality likely to accept partici¬ 
pation in war as a tolerable form oC activity. 

Studies of attitude towaid war, towaid national policies, toward for¬ 
eigners, etc,, among college students and adults have also been conducted. 
The siguificjince of these is hard to state until we get mote analytic data 
on the dynamics of such aluiudcs. The role of the schools, the R.O.T.C., 
newspaper propaganda, etc,, will be estimated in relation to these various 
attitudes when we feel that wc undcistand how they arc formed and what 
significance they have, 

Another phase of the work of the committee has been in the study of 
the memoirs of diplomats and military figures. This work is made di/Ti- 
cult by the fact that memoirs rarely tell the "truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing It is expected, however, to extend any hypotheses formed 
from the analytic study of everyday persons and attempt to apply them to 
an explanation of diplomatic behavior. It is interesting to note that a Brit¬ 
ish Psychological Research Committee has already advocated that every 
public official ought to be required to submit to a thoroughgoing psycho- 
analysis before being allowed to serve. 

The committee has been handicapped by working in a field which has 
raiely been approached from the psychological angle, and also by lack of 
funds to finance the ambitious research programs needed to make really 
significant progress. Its members beheve, nevertheless, that some impor¬ 
tant new material will be made available as a result of tbcir investigations. 
Especially, they hope to be able to chart the psychological aspects of tins 
problem sufficiently well that future research by individuals and groups 
will be facilitated and encouraged, 



BOOK REVIEWS 


The Reconquest of Mexico, by Nathaniel and Sylvia Weyl Lon¬ 
don, New York, and Toronto*. Oxford Univcrsky Press, 1939, 
384 pages, $3.00. 

The joint authors have produced in this biography of President L^zaro 
Cardenas one of the most valuable and informative books on the Mexican 
contemporary scene since the appearance of Gruening’s Mexico and Us 
He) itage in 1928, 

Skillfully interweaving the story of the hfe of Mexico’s leading states¬ 
man with an account of his country’s past period of upheaval, civil war, 
and reconstruction, the Weyls quickly lead up to the winning of the 
presidency by Cardenas. The writeis then devote, with critical though 
sympathetic understanding, the major portion of the hook to what will 
be for some time the definitive analysis of the much-discussed administra¬ 
tion of edrdenas, touching not only upon his official acts but also upon 
the conflict of church and state, the politics and economics of oil expiopri- 
ation, and the sociological implications of the new agrarian collectives, 
the new power of organized labor, the health and ‘^socialist” education 
program, and Mexico’s road to socialism. 

We Who Built Amencaj by Carl Wittke. New York: Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1939,528 pages. 

No nation is comparable to the United States in the character of its 
population since every country of the world has contributed its people to 
the total of our citizenship and in some way has influenced our composite 
culture While the original culture of the country was Anglo-Saxon and 
Its vitality has persisted as the background of the present culture, the 
national personality is determined by the numerous cultural strains that 
have gradually insinuated themselves into the America of today. The 
national life is unique because of the variety of cultural strains that make 
up the whole. 

Moreover, the acculturation has not taken place without its tragedies 
because of the resistance to the immigiant groups and the social heritages 
they brought with them from long historical backgrounds, radically dif¬ 
ferent fiom the original Anglo-Saxon groups that gave direction to the 
national development. While the original inhabitants regarded the coun- 
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try as ''The Land of the Oppressed ” and welcomed the newcomers with 
“open arms,” (.hey at the same time resented the cultural differences and 
sought to assimilate the immigrant groups mto the social life with as little 
trace of the original personality traits as possible. They regarded thedif* 
ferent traditions as highly undesirable. They, therefore, expected the 
immigrant groups to break completely with their own tiaditions. Since 
such a break was impossible, the social adjustment became acute and 
often tragic. 

Recently, however, our students of the problems of immigiant adjust¬ 
ment and more significantly our leaders of social thought have seen the 
futility of attempting to eradicate the cultural traditions of the immigrant 
groups. They have furthermore discovered that our national character 
and greatness depend upon the understanding, appreciation, and preser^* 
vation of the numerous cultures brought to our shores. It is, therefore, 
this conception that gives significance to the book under review. The 
author has presented, and more adequately than has been presented 
before, the significance of the various immigrant peoples in building 
tweatietlvcentury America. No one can read this book without a deeper 
understanding and appreciation of immigrant contributions and no one 
interested in the future of our democracy should fail to read the book. 

William Penn as Social Philosopher, by Edwaud Cordyn Odrrt 
Beatty. New York: Columbia University Press, 1939, xiii + 338 
pages. 

In this well-documented volume the author presents the ideas and 
ideals which seem to have directed or motivated William Penn, m his 
career as a "fearless advocate of religious toleration/* as an. exponent of 
universal peace, as a political idealist, as an empire builder, and as a gieat 
humanitarian The chapters conform closely to the three points of view 
selected by the author tor handling Penn’s social philosophy; viz., that of 
the political theorist and statesman (11 to VI), that of tlie economic man 
(VII to IX), and finally as a social idealist and humanitarian (X to XII), 
The author points out many inconsistencies within the thought structure 
Itself and particularly m its relation to Penn’s actions. He characterizes 
Penn as a pragmatist saying "his ideology often rationalized Ins desires.” 
The following chapters may well be singled out for special interest. 
"Builder of a New Utopia,” "Cosmopolitan Pacifist,” "Defender ol Prop¬ 
erty and Wealth," and "Friend of die Indians.” 
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Penn's views on education mark him as *'far in advance of his time.” 
The author evidences throughout a familiarity with the voluminous 
literature on Penn and a power of selectivity and a marshaling of evidence 
which commend his conclusions to the reader. These are set forth at the 
close of each chapter and in a final epilogue. 

Labor and Democracy, by William Grekn, Princeton; Princeton 
University Press, 1939,194 pages, $2.50, 

To William Green, the leader of the American Federation of Labor, the 
American labor movement, with all its shortcomings and imperfectionSj 
IS the keystone of democracy in our national life. This general theme, 
embroidered with variations, constitutes the rather slim volume that 
serves as a sort of apologia for both Mr. Green and the American Federa¬ 
tion, The story of the development of collective bargaining as a means for 
the solution of problems arising out of the employer-employee relation¬ 
ship is told and with it is entwined the story of the career of Mr. Green 
from those eaily days when he first began to occupy office in the United 
Mine Workers' Union, Mr. Green devotes much space to the problems of 
social security and to the place of government in labor relations. The book 
IS a valuable contribution in that it is the statement of one of the directing 
forces in the world of labor. 

World Communism, by F. Borkenau, New York: W. W, Norton 
and Company, 1939,442 pages, $3.75* 

This study attempts an unbiased and objective approach to the evolu¬ 
tion and the activity of the Communist International through historical 
and sociological analysis. The Communist International, being an im¬ 
portant political force, arouses violent political passions, both among its 
adherents and its adversaries And a history of the Comintern is the more 
necessary today because the communists themselves, owing to the rapid 
and violent changes of their policies, do not like to recall, during one 
phase, what they have thought and done in. earlier phases, Communism 
is not one of those stable forces which are today what they were decades 
ago. It has repeatedly changed its whole policy, all its leading staffs, has 
risen high and fallen deep; and these evolutions are not yet at an end. 
These in short are the theses of theautbor of tbis somewhat undocumented 
volume which seeks to trace the activities of communism throughout the 
world. The author was himself a member of the German Communist 
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Party from 1921 to 1929. His interpretations of the facts of liis study are 
open to question and one wonders Jiow unbiased and impartial a man 
who has worked in the Communist International and broken with it can 
be, The book itself is mcUncd to be rather ponderous reading. 

Business Education—Basic Principles and Tiends, by Herbert A. 
Tonne- New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 3939, 344 
pages, $2 00. 

This IS a sound, sane, and comprehensive study of some of the funda¬ 
mental aspects of business education in modern Ameuca. Dr. Tonne very 
carefully indicates the aims and objectives of both vocational business 
education and nontechnical business education. Recent trends in the 
broad field of business education are evaluated and the author succinctly 
points the way to progress m this important field. The chapter ‘‘Guidance 
in Business Education'’ is cspccuiUy fine for it is characterized by a realism 
that IS too seldom found m discussions on guidance. The volume is ade¬ 
quately suited as a text for those in the business-education curricula of 
teacher-tramuig institutions. 

Blac}{ Workers and the ISieu; Unions, by Horace R. Cayton and 
George S. Mitchell, Chapel Hill; University of North Carolina 
Press, 1938,473 pages, S4.00. 

This IS the third in a series of studies projected in 1933 by a special 
Committee on Negroes m the Economic Reconstruction. This study is 
completed at a time when class interests and class solidarity as well as 
class conflict have immeasurably broken down racial lines of demarcation, 
The authors have included not only employer-labor relationships of both 
white and Negro labor, but also the interrelationship of white and Negro 
workers m the same industries. The three chosen as representative types 
are the iron and steel and the packing industries and the railroad car 
shops. 

It IS a factual study, yet the data are interpreted in terms of basic eco¬ 
nomic and social meanings. The authors are convinced that effective re¬ 
adjustment is dependent upon the extent of unionization of Negro labor 
and present three recommendations: to incieasc and strengthen favorable 
union sentiment 111 the Negro community j to break down the racial 
prejudice of white workers and union officials; and to provide resources 
for the unionization of Negro workers in the Negro community. 
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EDITORIAL 

Every field of human knowledge that seeks to be a science has 
sprung from a theoretical and philosophical approach to the prob¬ 
lems it attempts to solve. Thus physics developed from metaphysics, 
chemistry from alchemy, and astronomy from astrology. Biology 
gradually freed itself from the earlier inhibitive influence of theol¬ 
ogy. Psychology evolved from the tangled direads of educational 
theory and the speculative analyses of human motives and instinc¬ 
tive drives. 

The second step in tlie evolution of scientific fields of study is the 
development of research to refine the concepts and determine basic 
laws and principles. Thus crude workrooms, at times, as in the case 
of chemistry, hidden from tlie view of those who believed that re¬ 
search workers in diis field were consorting with the devil and his 
“black magic,” have given way to elaborately equipped research 
laboratories. Pyschology has not advanced as far as the earlier 
sciences into tliis second step, but research and experiment are play¬ 
ing a continually more dominant role in determining the laws of 
human behavior. 

The third and final step, achieved frequently with great difficulty 
and usually against the opposition of tliosc who pursue science for 
science’s sake, is its application to the modification of die cultural 
environment of mankind. Thus have developed industrial chemis¬ 
try, physical engineering, and bacteriology. Here psychology has 

Copyrighl 1940 by The Journnl of Educational Sociology, Incorporated. 
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kept pace witl\ tlie otlier fields of knowledge in tile development of 
suck applied fields as child and adolescent behavior, social psychol¬ 
ogy, and educational psychology. 

This seemingly irrelevant and unavoidably superficial pen sketch 
of the major steps in tlic evolution of human knowledge is a neces¬ 
sary backdrop against which to appraise tlie growth of sociology. 
It, too, had its origin in a theoretical and scmiphilosophical ap¬ 
proach to die study of social relationships. Unfortunately, its earliest 
apostles—Comte and Spencer—thought that it might aspire to the 
elite circle of the sciences by borrowing its terms and its concepts 
from the physical and biological fields. It is futile to decry tliese early 
pioneers whose works were but the reflection of their time when the 
humanities had been temporarily submerged m the rising sweep of 
the sciences. 

One may well decry, however, tlie fact that diere arc many in the 
field of sociology today who have not emerged from this initial 
stage, who arc still primarily concerned with the endless verbiage 
of definitions; who are content to formulate their theoretical analy¬ 
ses from swivel-chair retreats far removed from the turmoil, the 
laughter, and the sighs of humans in constant interaction; and who 
fear that the unpredictability of the human material of sociological 
research will refute their painstaking efforts to make sociology a 
science by verbalistic hypotheses. The number in this group is fortu¬ 
nately decreasing although there are still youthful aspirants who 
revert to the definitional emphasis in sociology. 

Beginning with the first decade of this century, sociology entered 
into the second phase of its development. Isolated researches in cul¬ 
tural anthropology were utilized as the factual material from which 
to postulate the forces of social control. Group, institutional, and 
community patterns of behavior were studied by die newly devel¬ 
oped techniques of case studies, behavior analyses, and social base 
maps. Despite the continual refinement of the instruments of re¬ 
search, there is, and by the very nature of the variability of the 
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kuman species will remain, a wider gap between experimental find¬ 
ings and exact laws and principles than in the pure sciences or even 
in certain fields of psychology. Such a statement does not minimize 
the significance of sociological research but radier enhances its value 
by a recognition of its inherent limitations. 

As in the odier fields, so too in sociology, dicre has been resistance 
in some quarters to die application of its findings to the realistic 
problems of social interaction and social control. That this resistance 
has been largely broken down—fortunately for sociology—is in¬ 
dicated by such studies as the motion-picture investigation, the re¬ 
searches in the field of delinquency, and the increasing number of 
community and regional investigations. 

The Journal op Educational Sociology was established to fur¬ 
ther the advance of sociology into this third step: die application of 
sociological concepts and principles to the field of education. This 
issue, '‘Sociology’s Contribution to Secondary Education,” and the 
succeeding number on “Sociology’s Contribution to Elementary 
Education” seek to describe the extent to which this application has 
been translated into concrete terms in the development and redi¬ 
rection of public education, 


Francis J Brown 



SECONDARY EDUCATION IN TRANSITION 


FRANCIS J. BROWN 
Yar}( University 

The post'World War period has been one of rapid transition for 
tlie American secondary school. The most obvious factor in this 
change is the unprecedented increase in high-school population 
from approximately two and one-half million in 1920 to more than 
six and one-half million in 1939, or a change in the per cent of six¬ 
teen- and seventeen-year-olds who arc in high school from less than 
twenty-five per cent in 1920 to more than sixty per cent in 1939. 
Although this percentage varies witli different sections of the coun¬ 
try and is lower among rural than among urban children, die 
teacher and school administrator face a markedly different school 
population than that of the immediate postwar years. 

A second factor that has made modification in secondary educa¬ 
tion essential is the change in vocational outlook for its graduates. 
In the years immediately following tlie war, the holding power of 
the school was some, indication of its effectiveness, since the school 
was forced to compete with the job to retain its students; today, the 
teen-age youth is glad of the sense of security provided by the school 
and is willing to postpone as long as possible the fruitless search for 
employment. As the iron hand and the electric eye have taken the 
place of the less efficient human hands and eyes, two results have 
followed; the number of unskilled jobs has decreased and tliose that 
remain have sunk to an even more monotonous and hence socially 
undesirable level; and employment in other than manual labor has 
become more specialized and more selective at the same time that 
it has become more attractive to youth, The development of these 
two trends concurrently gives the graduates of the modern second¬ 
ary school little more assurance of employment than the nongradu¬ 
ate. Thus the high school has in its student body today a considerable 
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number who are tliere only because no jobs are available and who, at 
the same time, sense die futility of the education they are receiving. 

Anodier aspect of the change in vocational outlook is the very 
small per cent of high-school girls who consider the responsibility 
of a wife and mother a sufficiently challenging occupation to ex¬ 
clude odiei vocational ambitions, A recent informal survey of a 
graduating class revealed the alarming fact that less than five per 
cent gave “being a wife” as dieir anticipated occupation A high- 
school freshman was filling out a guidance form at home. One of 
the questions asked for the occupation of each parent. When the 
mother suggested diat her occupation was that of housewife, the 
daughter’s hurt and indignant reply was, “Oh, Mother, I can’t put 
that down, What would the odier girls thinkl" Extreme? Perhaps 
in die vehemence of die reply but not in the subtle attitude that has 
become a part of the cultural pattern. It is true that as large a pro¬ 
portion of young people marry as formerly, but one need not mar¬ 
shal facts to demonstrate that the major occupational objective is 
the job and diat marriage is incidental with an ever increasing 
number of women who continue to work after marriage. The in¬ 
crease in the number of childless marriages is abundant evidence of 
the fact that a married couple adjusts its living standard to the level 
of the combined income and, although they plan some day to do so, 
never come to the point where they are willing to accept the lesser 
income of one wage earner and the larger cost of children 

A third transidon factor is the change in avocational needs and 
interests of high-school children. So long as the secondary-school 
population was a selected group, largely from die higher level of 
income, there was a fair degree of assurance that, regardless of the 
activities within the school, the avocational interests of its pupils 
were adequately met by die home and other agencies. Today, a very 
considerable proportion of die school population, especially in urban 
areas, lives under conditions in which there is totally inadequate 
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provision for youtli’s avocadonal needs, at the time when such lei¬ 
sure is increasing and when commercial agencies are ever more 
ardently bidding for tlic tune of youth,* 

The fourth factor in transitioit is die rapid increase in the inci¬ 
dental learn ing of youth. The radio brings die discussion of govern¬ 
ment, of social and economic issues, of national and international 
problems, as well as an endless amount of information in many 
other fields, into die home. Topics considered too deep or urelevant 
to youth have become of vital interest to young people. The motion 
picture has presented, sometimes in distorted form and in false light, 
varied patterns of behavior. The modern high-school student has a 
broader scope of knowledge and a wider range of interests than 
could have been possible for his predecessor of only diree decades 
ago. Not only is this true, but his opinions are based upon personal 
judgment; he demands and to a considetable degree has achieved 
freedom to formulate his own concepts, ratlier than to accept those 
of others. 

The final factor, and one diathas become increasingly important 
m the postdepression decade, is the demand for economy forced 
upon, die schools by the ever more critical taxpayer. The period of 
struggle which culmmated in a free, ideally though not actually 
universal, tax-supported public-school system fiom the primary 
school through the college and university ended with tlie famous 
Kalamazoo case in iSya. At first very gradually, but with constantly 
accelerating tempo, the school began a period of expansion un¬ 
paralleled in the history of any country. In vertical expansion the 
educational ladder added tlie kindergarten at its base with ardent 
expansionists advocatmg a nursery school that would take the chil¬ 
dren. at eighteen months; its upper rungs extended upward to 
embrace junior colleges, four-year teacher-training institutions, 
postgraduate professional schools, and adult education. It is almost 

^See Francis J, Brown, Sociology of Childhood, Part V, "The Child and His Leisure" (New 
York’ PrcnUce-Hatl, Inc,, 1939) 
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true that the age span of education today is from the kiddie-car to 
the coffin. In horizontal expansion, subject matter was multiplied 
as such subjects as science, social studies, arts, and crafts have sought 
to develop a twelve-year sequence; swimming pools, gymnasiums, 
and elaborate shops have become essential equipment; and school 
bands, orchestras, school publications, and a host of other activities 
have been added as a means for die development of the less tangible 
values of education. The public purse was opened freely as a blind 
faith in education gave ready assent to a school budget that rose 
from less than a quarter of a million dollars in 1890 to one million 
in 1910 and over diree and a half million in 1930. 

The era of easy money for public education is passed. When the 
depression continued, public-school budgets were cut. In some com¬ 
munities basic salaries remained the same and teachers “voluntarily” 
returned a part of it to die diminishing public treasury; in others 
the forced economies in public education were out of all proportion 
to economies in odier divisions of government. With the upturn of 
business in 1934 and 1935 and die anticipated return to normalcy, 
many of the salary cuts were restored and school superintendents 
looked forward to die reestablishment of curtailed services. The 
recession and the continuous burden of relief with its threat of 
higher taxes have bi ought another cycle of demands for economy. 
In thousands of communities, taxpayers’ leagues have been reorgan¬ 
ized. In New York State, one such organization now asserts that it 
has local “chapters” in 59 of the 62 counties in the State. So drastic 
have the economies become that one of the large New York City 
dailies ran a series of illustrated articles portraying the conditions in 
the city’s schools as a result of die $8,000,000 cut m State aid and city 
appropriation for its schools. 

To some degree, these economies are the result of a gripping fear 
that taxes have reached the point of diminishing returns and the 
further piping up of deficits will undermine the entire credit struc¬ 
ture. (It would be interesting for those who accept the idea of di- 
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minishing tax returns to compare income and other taxes with those 
of England even in d\e prc-World War II period.) For some, look¬ 
ing toward die fall elections, die economy drive is a political tool. 

On the otlier hand, for many the present insistent demand for 
school economies is the result of a sincere doubt of the ultimate 
values of secondary education. The rising cost of relief and the un¬ 
employment of more than three million young people sixteen to 
twenty-five years of age have challenged “vocational efficiency.” 
The number of youthful offenders has raised a serious doubt if the 
school IS successful in “building ethical character.” The rise of the 
divorce-marriage ratio from o ne in nineteen m 1887 to one m five in 
1938, the greater number of married women who are gainfully em¬ 
ployed, and die decreasing birdi rate all combine to raise an honest 
query regarding the fulfillment of the finely phrased objective “wor- 
diyhome membership.” Even with die increase in the general stand¬ 
ard of living, the parent of average income wonders if the kmd of 
citizenship training in an atmosphere of terraced lawns, marble 
halls, and finely appointed equipment will or can function in die 
simple and often meager environment of the home and neighbor¬ 
hood. 

The taxpayer who asks diesc questions is not a penny-pinching 
Shylock who puts lower taxes above child welfare, nor a whcn-I- 
was-young conservative who resists change on principle. He is mak¬ 
ing an honest query and his voice rises in mounting crescendo. 
A frank and comprehensive appraisal of expenditures for public 
education is forced upon teachers and administrators alike. 

In the face of these changes, what modifications are being made 
in secondary education? The answer will vary with the individual 
community. In one high school the change has been so slight as to 
be negligible. The same curriculum is offered, the same emphasis 
is placed exclusively upon subject-matter mastery, and die same for¬ 
mal methods are utilized. The only variant is die endless succession 
of new pupils who pass through its classrooms. In. another com- 
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munity of approximately the same size and per capita wealth, dif¬ 
ferentiated curricula seek to meet the varymg needs of its enlarged 
student body; subjects are mastered but m an atmosphere that 
makes the pursuit of learning for most, never for all, pupils an 
adventure into unexplored realms of the cultural heritage, the work 
of the school related to the incidental out-of-school experiences of 
the child. 

Generalizations are dangerous and frequently unwise, and excep¬ 
tions must be made for individual schools and individual teachers, 
but on the whole secondary education has failed to meet the chal¬ 
lenges resulting from die changes of the world in which it functions. 
Two of the many factors dial contribute to such failure arc die wide 
divergency of opinion among educational leaders themselves, and 
the lack of realism in facing die grippmg problems of modern life. 

The theorists in education sharpen the differences and assume the 
role of champions of their particular theories. In one camp are those 
who emphasize individual development and child interests; m the 
other are those who advocate group adaptation and training for 
adult living. One “school” stresses die inculcation of die cultural 
heritage and indoctrination, especially concerning the basic values 
of democracy; another asserts that any indoctrination is contrary to 
the very principles of democracy—the function of education is to 
give die student experience in making judgments and in formulat- 
inghis own standards of values. On the one hand are the academi¬ 
cians who believe that education should be primarily cultural and 
that “practical” courses are of little value and of lower status; on the 
other, the teachers of nonacademic subjects tend to spurn an educa¬ 
tion which “may be good, but is good for nothing.” Some advocate 
progressive social change through education; others, that the school 
can only reflect but never lead in bringing about desirable change 

The picture becomes even more confused. Enthusiasts for specific 
techniques or special services clamor for recognition, and assert their 
particular concept will provide the “saving grace” for education. 
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At tlic momcntj tlie “activity program” and "group-participation” 
cliampions are in tire technique saddle, and safety education is in 
the vanguard of special services. It would be a icvcaling study to 
analyze the shifting of the enthusiasms of education, each of winch 
has added to tlic confusion of educational theory and practice even 
though It may have left a residue of value to education. 

Research has not contributed to lire clarification of educational 
dreory. Vast suras of money have been spent, but all too often re¬ 
search studies have been initiated and carried forward by special- 
interests groups rather dian by those who might make an objective 
and wholly impartial appraisal. The results of even disinterested 
research arc seldom the basis for conclusions except of such a general 
character drat drey do not affect educauonal practice. Hundreds of 
volumes of reports of investigation gathei dust in research libraries 
but few are translated into effective educational programs. The 
need is not for more research, but for implementation of research 
findings. 

The multiplicity of professional organizations makes tire formu¬ 
lation of a consistent policy all the more difficult. In New York City, 
there are 72 separate professional organizations of teachers 3 dre edu¬ 
cational directory lists hundreds of national associations. Each cham¬ 
pions the particular purpose of its own organization and the interests 
of its own members. The suggestion of coordinated effort is im¬ 
mediately decried as fascist, or, more mildly, as curbing individual 
initiative and essential adaptation. 

This IS not a plea for a regimented system of education. It does 
imply the crying need of minimizing differences and emphasizing 
common elements, of curbing excessive enthusiasm for educational 
tangents, and utilizing the results of calm, impartial research Many 
of the differences are not mutually exclusive concepts demanding 
an attitude of “either—or”; they have been made so piimarily be¬ 
cause differences have been stressed and, unfortunately, have been 
aired in the lay as well as the professional press. If education is to 
continue to receive its fair share of the public purse in its competition 
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with relief, unemployment, and otlicr governmental costs, it can do 
so only by presenting a united front and a common sense of values 
to the taxpayer and die general public. The oft-quoted maxim ap¬ 
plies also to educators: “People agree when they begin to work to¬ 
gether; they disagree when they begin to talk together.” 

The second contributing factor in die failure of secondary educa¬ 
tion to adapt itself to die changing conditions about it is the lack of 
lealism of teachers and administrators. The school arose to fulfill 
the specific function of transmission of the cultural heritage. Gradu¬ 
ally It evolved artificial divisions in internal organization and spe¬ 
cific terminals marking each with a graduation exercise. Vested 
interests have become dominant: teachers trained in specific subject- 
matter fields, higher institutions seeking to perpetuate selectivity 
by traditional entrance requirements, and textbooks and instru¬ 
ments of measurement resistant to any basic change. The result has 
been the failure of secondary education to narrow the gap between 
the school and the interests and needs of youth in modern society 

Widi millions of young people unemployed, the school assumes 
no responsibility—except in a few larger cities and in other isolated 
instances—for the further training of this great group of youth. 
With women entering increasingly mto competition for die decreas¬ 
ing number of available jobs, the atmosphere of the school encour¬ 
ages and abets this urge for employment When less than twenty 
per cent of those gainfully employed are in professional and white- 
collar jobs, many schools continue the disparaging attitude toward 
shop and vocational courses and the trade-school movement makes 
little progress in the American system of education With radio 
commentators and headlines fcaturmg war news, several schools 
have prohibited any mention of the war in the classroom and one 
refuses to permit the use of its amplifying system for any radio 
speaker other than the President of the United States ’ The eco¬ 
nomic and social problems of the rural community are vital and 


^ For £i forceful and constructive statement in contrast, see T/ji? Ef/ropea/i Wai and Amencatj 
Ed [tea (ion, prepared by the Educational Policies Commission 
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pressing, yet tlie curriculum of even the consolidated schools located 
in those areas differs very little from that of the urban high school. 

If this picture has been sketched in too drab a tint, it is only be¬ 
cause the need for action is so imperative and die transition of edu¬ 
cation is so slight in comparison witli tlic need. When educators 
will emphasize common elements radicr than differences, imple¬ 
ment the extensive research studies already completed, appraise the 
basic changes that have occurred in modern society and their impli¬ 
cations for education, and formulate basic principles of action with 
details of reorganization left to tlie local community, dien the 
modern secondary school will regain the waning confidence—and 
support—which is its due. 



THE SCHOOL DISCOVERS THE COMMUNITY 


IRWIN T. SANDERS 
Alabama College 

The fact that the school is discovering die community is one of 
the most important trends of our day. For a long while socially 
minded educators talked of “education for life*’ and planned their 
curricula and methods accordingly. Now the slogan is changing to 
“the school serves the community.” And this is a much greater shift 
of emphasis tlian it at first appears to be. 

When school people talked of preparation for life they were deal¬ 
ing with a word that had to be redefined by every individual in 
terms of his own experiences. Life is something "real and earnest, 
and perfection is its goal" but there is little more to be said about it. 

On the other hand, one can satisfactorily define the term com¬ 
munity, measure its boundaries, describe its organkationa] pattern, 
and locate its leadership; tliat is, educators have got then feet on the 
ground because they can now relate the school to a tangible entity 
and do not have to deal primarily with a pbilosopbicaJ, intangible 
concept called life, 

But this shift from die preparation for life to the service of the 
community is a hard transition for many schoolmen to make. The 
former was more comfortable and secure because of the very mdefi- 
nitencss of the phrase; the latter is more dynamic, invigorating, and 
yet more troublesome. It should involve a first-rate community 
analysis, taking the investigators into all parts of tlie community, 
whereas formerly “life” could be dissected and put back together in 
the comfort of a principal’s office. The most successful principals 
now feel that they must visit tlie homes of their school children, 
must know what die parents do with tlieir spare time, and how the 
school can best serve the intellectually disadvantaged of all ages 
This new emphasis shows the energy inherent in our educational 
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system. There is nothing else m tlic world like it. It is truly unique, 
truly American. 

Of course, communities vary. The city schools arc faced witii one 
set of problems, tliose of an urban community with its complex, 
impersonal relationships; the problems of a school in a small indus- 
trial town are colored by tlie problems of dial type of a community; 
in an agricultural secdon tlierural community is of a different order. 
In the space of one article it is impossible to consider more dian one 
type; that is why I describe only die rural community, about which 
I am best informed. 


DEPINING A "community” 

Although a teacher at heart I am a sociologist by training and 
always prick up my ears when I hear other schoolmen discuss die 
term "community.” Some still attach to it the vagueness of the word 
"life” and think of it as being anything outside the school experi¬ 
ence. Others give it a geographical basis but locate it in the area 
covered by some centralized school district. This is not often a safe 
thing to do because so many times school districts cut through parts 
of two or three communities instead of serving one natural com¬ 
munity, as common sense would expect diem to do. Odier principals 
think chiefly of the material aspects of die community—standard of 
living, economic resources, housing—and neglect the social and 
psychological factors. 

Those who seem to be making the greatest contribution to the 
welfare of rural communities think of the community as being an 
area in which people interact to a considerable degree This is made 
possible through the agency of die village center where the farmers 
come to trade, to attend the movies, do their banking, receive dieir 
education, and buy dieir automobiles. Botli die villagers and die 
farmers are a part of the community and dieir interaction with each 
odier informally and in organizations gives the community a psy- 
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chological aspect. A widely used definition of the rural community 
is one phrased by Professor Dwight Sanderson of Cornell Univer¬ 
sity: “A rural community is that form of association maintained 
between the people, and between their mstitutions, in a local area in 
which they live on dispersed farmsteads and in a village which is 
the center of their common activities.” There are hundreds of vil¬ 
lages and small towns throughout each State that are the hubs of 
rural communities. Do the professional leaders of these communities 
see the function that the village serves in the natural community 
and can they determme where their community ends and another 
begins ? 


DETERMINATION OF COMMUNITY BOUNDARIES 

Dr. Charles J. Galpin, formerly with the United States Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, was the first to demonstrate the mapping of a 
rural community. His study The Anatomy of a Rural Community^ 
published in 1915, showed that by charting the area served by the 
various village agencies he could present a composite picture of 
the community. This method has been used successfully in a num¬ 
ber of States. Often there are areas between communities which 
belong neither to one nor to the other. These are termed mterstitial 
areas. 

Community boundaries change considerably over a period of 
years. Centralized school districts, which formerly disregarded 
community lines, now because of the influence of bringing the 
children daily into the school have led to the realignment of com¬ 
munity boundaries to approximate the school district This read¬ 
justment often works to the disadvantage of the old communities 
affected. Therefore, it would seem best for all concerned in locating 
a new centralized district to follow the established community 
boundaries, unless the community is already disorganized and 
breaking up. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF THE COMMUNITY' 

Once the limits of the community arc known, Ure investigator 
can analyze the structure of Uiat community; that is, break it down 
into its parts. First, tlicrc arc die institutions sucli as the church and 
tltc school. Do they have a community-wide program and, if so, 
what role do d\cy play in community life? 

TJien there are many organizations struggling to keep alive, some 
with greater difficulty tlian others. Some communities may be over- 
organized and find it impossible to support adequately the many 
activities being sponsored. Others may be underorganized and need 
more groups to induce social participation among the community 
members. It is not the number of organizations that necessarily 
determines whether a community is overorganized or underorgati- 
ized but rather the number of people reached by these organizations 
and the opportunity afforded for leadership. Any school in setting 
up a program of a community nature should certainly determine 
the degree of organization first. 

Furthermore, some organizations have dominant, influential 
roles and others arc subordinate, A study of die reasons for this 
dominance gives a useful key to leaders attempting constructive 
community activities, ‘Why do some Parent-Teacher Associations 
fail and others succeed ? There are definite reasons, but these rea¬ 
sons must be discovered individually for each community since they 
are certainly not inherent in the nature of the P.T.A. itself. 

THE SOCIAL PROCESS 

A community consists of more than just groups and institutions; 
It is made up of groups and institutions tliat interact. Any one who 
would really know a community should attempt to discovei the 

'•For this method of procedure 1 nm indebted to Dougins Ensmingcr, whose article "Diag- 
nosing Rural Communjiy Organization/' m Kwal Sociology (III December 1938)1 goes 
into greater dctai) regarding many points briefly touclicd upon in this iirticlc, 
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prevailing pattern of interaction. For example, are die churclies 
and other organizations in the community in the habit of cooperat¬ 
ing, or do diey look upon, each other as competing or even hosule 
institutions and groups ? Every community has a distinct character 
of its own just as an individual has a personality, and one of the 
most revealing traits of a community is this matter of organiza- 
donal conflict, cooperadon, or competition. The school, more than 
any odier community agency, is in a position to bring about a con¬ 
structive pattern of cooperation in case the other types exist. 

Community cleavages, or those large-scale divisions of the com¬ 
munity mto two or dirce different facdons, are a part of the social 
process in that diey modvate or guide much of the activity m many 
communities. How did these arise in each community ? What are 
sound steps to take in their eradication? Only a careful analysis can 
reveal this. I need not mention the effect of cleavages upon, school 
life. Any one experienced in schoolwork knows how devastating 
they can be in their effect upon the morale of classes, teacher-student 
relations, and school spirit. 


LEAUBRSHIP 

The community usually expects school people to be community 
leaders; the school in turn has to lean heavily upon local leadership 
for the promotion of its projects. It is a two-way relationship. But 
what interpretation does the community put upon the word leader¬ 
ship ? The possibilities are very well summarized by Ensminger as 
follows: 

“Efficient community organization requires leadership. More im¬ 
portant, however, this leadership must have followership The fol¬ 
lowing classification of leadership reveals a great deal about the 
leader’s position in the community and his probable ability to see 
the social field as a unit. Persons classified as leaders for personal 
reasons usually sec few relationships. Positional leaders have a much 
broader iinder<!i-anrllii(7 nf fbe rninmiinitv Organizational leaders. 
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however, appear to have the broadest understanding of the commu¬ 
nity and its social behavior, 

“i. Personal. In some communities people are rccogiii/cd as leaders be¬ 
cause of their personal standing m the community as, for instance, for 
honesty, for being a hard worker, or for being respected for integrity and 
judgment, When most of the people look to such individuals for personal 
reasons, wc would classify the leadership as personal. 

“2. Positional. Leadership is characterized as positional when most of 
the people in the community look to positions, such as minister, town 
supervisor, school principal, or mayor, for community leadership. 

"3. Organizational. In other communities the recognized leaders are 
idciuificd by most people with organizations as strong in grange, civic 
club, parcnt-tcachcr association, extension program, etc. 'When this is the 
case the leadership pattern would be organizational."* 

CONCLUSION 

This article is merely suggestive and docs not attempt to mention 
all the aspects of the subject that have implications for the school 
It seeks to point out that sociologists have been pioneering In tiie 
field of community analysis and have devised helpful, tested tech¬ 
niques for those faced witli the problem of attempting to under¬ 
stand their community as a social whole. This article is furthermore 
a declaration of faidi that educators will continue to study their 
communities as objectively as possible in an effort to vitalize school- 
work and at die same time to improve local conditions. If a move¬ 
ment for community betterment is ever to come, tlic educators with 
a sociological point of view will be the ones to usher it in, 

* Ensmingerj op. at 
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As early as 1923, Dr. Cubberley in his book The Principal and Bts 
School emphasized the importance to die principal of an under¬ 
standing of his community. However, the major motivation for 
such a community analysis was the determination of more effective 
means by which to interpret the school to the community. The 
more recent emphasis recognizes this social interaction between 
the school and the community as a two-way process. Not only must 
the school be interpreted to tlie community, but the complex web 
of social processes operating witliin the culture of the community 
also must find dieir interpretation within and through the school. 

At no point in the school is tliis social viewpoint more likely to be 
ignored or more important than in the field of administration Of 
course, the superintendent or hlgh-schooI principal will acquire 
some information about the community as a result of his contacts 
resvkmg from fhe regular discharge oi his various responsibilities. 
As this partial information accumulates he gets a picture of the com¬ 
munity, but without a careful quantitative study supplemented by 
carefully planned observation of less objective factors the picture is 
likely to be rather dim and blurred and even misleading in certain 
educational features In other words, the school administrator must 
not act on the basis of hunches and guesses in those areas where sci¬ 
entific information is available or can be obtamed by procedures 
within reach of the school. It is the purpose of the remainder of this 
article to discuss the place of the social survey in helping the edu¬ 
cational administrator get a clear picture of the various aspects of 
his community. 

The social survey as a tool in the field of education is an out- 
growtli of several significant movements of recent years. The sci- 
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entific and testing movements—in bringing to the attention of edu¬ 
cators tlie importance of factual material, the inductive method of 
thinking, and die statistical tools diat can be used in educational 
and social research—have caused an increased appreciation of fac¬ 
tual material in educational planning and educational and social 
diagnosis, 

The community study suggested in tliis article is a long process 
of a continuous nature, extending possibly over several years and 
continually becoming more meaningful. As one approaches the 
study of die community, one is immediately confronted widv the 
problem tliat no aspect of community life can be adequately under¬ 
stood widiout a study of the entire community. As the study pro¬ 
ceeds die following aspects can be dilTcrenttated out of die total 
complex pattern of community life for more specific consideration 
with respect to their implications for education: natural physical 
conditions, historical background, population, earning a living, 
making a home, group relationships, recreation and amusement, 
and religious activities. 

Space forbids more dian a brief discussion of each of dicse heads 
and a mere suggestion of the type of questions diat will go into the 
schedule which the administrator will prepare before his study be¬ 
gins. Some of these questions may seem inconsequential from an 
educational point of view, but when the data for a large number of 
such questions are accumulated dicy begin to take on more mean¬ 
ing. 


NATURAL PHYSICAL CONDITIONS 

No phase of community life can be studied completely without 
taking into consideration the natural physical setting of the com¬ 
munity. The physical conditions are basic in understanding its eco¬ 
nomic, recreational, and cultural possibilities. It determines to a 
certain extent the general texture and life of the people as well as 
the more basic economic asoects. The administrator should first 
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construct a social base map of the community or the section that is 
being studied that will give the location of residential and indus¬ 
trial sections, railroads, highways, parks, playgrounds, school build¬ 
ings, and other factors of significance m the community. Data 
should be accumulated that will answer such questions as: What 
are the natural resources of the community? Are they of a perma¬ 
nent nature? Are tliey monopolized? What is the relation of this 
community to die surroundmg areas ? Is it obstructed from neigh¬ 
boring areas by natural barriers? What are the scenic attractions? 
What are the conditions of water supply and drainage ? 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Each community has a distinct individuality which is the result 
of the interaction of many factors of the past such as: the national¬ 
ity, traditions, and customs of the early settlers, and the causes for 
die social, educational, and economic growth of the community. 
Many of die acute problems of the community today grow out of 
such early beginnings in the community and their solution may 
depend upon understanding the vital factors in their development. 
An understanding of how a community developed is of vital sig¬ 
nificance in dealing with these problems. Many superintendents 
have failed because they were unmformed about how far the roots 
of these difficult educational and social problems extended back into 
the community of yesterday. 

POPULATION 

In getting a clear picture of die community, it is important for the 
administrator to know the underlying facts pertaining to the popu¬ 
lation of the community. Such problems as the building program, 
the development of library and laboratory facilities, the nature of 
the curriculum, and the proper handling of the financial problems 
of the district must be solved in the light of the probable rate of 
expansion in population as well as the wealth of the community. 
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Racial heterogeneity and mobility bring many problems into 
the school that should be solved m die light of facts dvat can be 
gathered with respect to such questions as these: What national- 
ides arc on die increase and decrease? In what ways are nationalistic 
and racial attitudes manifested, and what types of cooperation and 
antagonisms arc present? What have these groups contributed to 
the culture of the community and how can teachers utilke diesc 
cultural backgrounds? 

EARNING A LIVING 

A Study of die various aspects of "earning a living” will help in 
understanding many of die educational problems of die school. A 
knowledge of the distribudon of wealth in a community is impor¬ 
tant because much of die community and individual welfare is 
based upon die matter of income. How many people of every hun¬ 
dred in die community arc primarily occupied widi the earning of 
a living, making the home, and going to school, and how does this 
compare with other cities of a similar size and location? What are 
the leading industries and to what extent have the traditions of these 
industries and die conditions of employment influenced the life and 
culture of the community ? How does this community compare 
with odicrs in the matter of per capita wealth, and how great are 
the extremes of wealdi ? Does employment make for a stable or a 
transient type of population ? What, over and above mere subsist¬ 
ence, is this community getting out of its work? What is the aver¬ 
age length of the school life of children on die different economic 
levels? What is the wage for the various occupations and how does 
this compare with other communities when such factors as cost of 
fuel, rents, food prices, and seasonal nature of the labor are con¬ 
sidered ? 

MAKING A HOME 

In making a study of die home life of the community diere are 
many factors that must be considered. A study of the housing con- 
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didons is o£ significance to tlie individual interested in social condi¬ 
tions because the houses arc symbolic of many other factors of 
community life. Elmer suggests that there is a high relationship 
between certam housing conditions and the attitudes, ideals, ideas, 
and practices of a group in a community,' The quality of home life 
is very significant in getting a true picture of the entire environ¬ 
mental surroundings of the children in the classroom. The school, 
and especially the secondary school, must decide at what points it 
needs to supplement the home and to what extent and how far it 
can go without contributing to the disintegration of the home. In 
the principal’s entliusiasm for the school to assume its full responsi¬ 
bility in the community, there is a tendency to push its activities to 
such an extent that they not only supplement but actually supplant 
the home. Is the tendency to own homes on an mcrease or decrease ? 
Are there any factors working for the disintegration of the family ? 
What effect has the commercial or industrial life had upon the 
domestic life } What is the ratio of divorce to marriage and what are 
the trends? What is the size of the family in die working class and 
business class ? 

GROUP RELATIONSHIPS 

A knowledge of the pohtical status of the community with re¬ 
spect to the quality of leadership and the competency of the elec¬ 
torate has important implications for plannmg the social-civic phase 
of the school’s program. A study of the taxation situation in the 
community will give the supermtendent an opportunity of deter- 
m inin g to what extent the community is capable of providing the 
type of education needed. This can be done only as the administra¬ 
tor sees the school cost problem m relation to the total financial pic¬ 
ture of the district Likewise, it is well for the school to know what 
is taking place in the courts with respect to juvenile delinquency as 
well as adult crime. Such questions as these have a bearing upon 

‘M C Elmer, r«An;^ni; 0/Sorta/Swrwyj (Los Angeles J. R Miller, iga?), 260 pages 
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tlic social status of tlw young people: What locality and surround¬ 
ings have the most juvenile delinquencies? Does diere-seem to be 
any relation between juvenile delinquency and lack of playgrounds 
or adequate means ol recreation? 

RECREATION AND AMUSEMENT 

The recreational phase of die survey should consider not only the 
available forms of recreation, but it should seek out die possibilities 
and resources offered which are now neglected and attempt to find 
answers to such questions as die following; What are die principal 
recreations tliat engage die leisure of the population of the com¬ 
munity’s children, young people, laborers, and business people? 
How many books were drawn from die library last year? What is 
the quality of this reading, especially on the secondary-school level ? 
What is die kind of supervision given, if any, to die commercial 
amusements and to what extent do high-school children frequent 
the less desirable types? Is there a decline in home parties and 
whole-family parties and an increase in specialized parties for each 
age group ? 


RELIGIOUS ACTIVITIES 

There is much basic information about the churches that reflects 
an important aspect of community life. The attitudes and preju¬ 
dices of the church-going people regarding recreation, politics, so¬ 
cial change, science, and such topics should be determined as 
accurately as possible. The administrator should study carefully the 
points of impingement between the church and die school, recog¬ 
nize the socializing influences of these organizations and die place 
they fill in the life of the community. These questions are involved 
in this consideration: Are the churches basically conservative or lib¬ 
eral in their point of view? What is the quality of the religious 
leadership ? What types of topics are discussed in die pulpit and can 
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they be related to some phases of the classroom discussions? What 
percentage of young people attends church and what activities are 
carried on to retain tlieir interest in religious life ? 

GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 

In making a study of the interwoven strands in these various 
aspects of community life, a number of basic factors must be con¬ 
sidered. There is always the danger tliat the administrator will fall 
into the error of startmg his study with emotionally weighted prej¬ 
udices and presuppositions To avoid this error, he should view the 
culture of the community in which he lives as objectively as pos¬ 
sible. It IS obvious in this connection that the mere accumulation 
and tabulation of isolated data will not in and of itself lead to a 
more “socially sensitive” educational program. Value will come out 
of such an undertaking to the degree that the objective data are 
studied with relation to the more subjective interwoven factors, 
making a unified community picture and forming a framework for 
the redirection of the entire school program. 

Since any community at any given time is undergoing significant 
changes, it is important for an administrator to consider the devel¬ 
opmental aspect of his community Therefore, it will be necessary 
to compare die community now with the same community thirty 
or forty years ago, wherever the data available will permit. This pro¬ 
cedure will allow the administrator to view the city or community 
of today against the background of the city of a generation ago, out 
of which It has grown and by which it has been conditioned; and 
it will allow him to view the present social conditions in his com¬ 
munity as the most recent stage in the slowly evolving life of the 
community 

Furthermore, the city should be compared with a number of 
other cities of its size in different sections of the country. In gather¬ 
ing the information, it may be possible and advisable to secure simi¬ 
lar data for the State as a whole and the United States, especially on 
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the vital aspects of the community or on those factors where the 
meaning of the local data is not clear. A comparison with other 
studies such as Lynd and Lynd Mtidlctowii in Tmmon, thePitts- 
burgh survey, and tlic growing number of other community studies 
should also assistiii getting a clearer prospective and a better under¬ 
standing of the local community. 

In conclusion, i£ a number of such comprehensive long-time stud- 
ics were carried out throughout the country combining the socio- 
logical and educational approach, the profession would have a body 
of significant data for tlie purpose of evaluating various aspects of 
the educational program in lelation to their clfccts upon the cul¬ 
tural fiber of community life. Such a study or scries of studies based 
upon related and socially significant facts could be made the means 
for improving the educational offerings in the light of social needs 
of various communities in this country. A beginning has been 
made; much more needs to be done. 
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In the charter of a new England academy is this thought, prob¬ 
ably inaccurately quoted .* “Knowledge without goodness is danger¬ 
ous, but goodness without knowledge is useless ” 

Reading into tlie “goodness” of those earlier days some enlarged 
and related meanings, the aims of modern education are die same, 
The youth of this world need more than knowledge—the tools of 
learning and the learning of facts—m order to be poised and ade¬ 
quate in the world of today, and alert and ready for the society of 
tomorrow. They need “goodness" They must have attitudes, habits, 
and skills which will be at the same time helpful to themselves and 
to the community. There is no real duality here, for no individual 
can truly be helped and die community harmed 
But It is most necessary that youth be led consciously to desire to 
help the community. They must be “good" in the larger sense. To 
meet this necessity, youth must have as much knowledge as possible 
about their communities. They must study sociology even if the 
names of the courses do not include the word. 

They must sense the values, the ills and their causes, the organiza¬ 
tion, and the development of group life. They must learn how 
heredity and environment influence the lives of individuals in die 
community, how toleration of others’ opinions helps preserve the 
right to the expression of their own. They must realize the necessity 
for honest and efficient government, for cooperation rather dian 
conflict. They must learn to evaluate proposals for change and re¬ 
form, and to understand the motives of men and the forces which 
underlie them 
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They must learn to study independently, to evaluate critically, to 
reach conclusions and convictions, and to develop the initiative that 
will bring knowledge to the focus of action. The new curricula of 
the secondary schools arc illusuatmg tlicsc “musts.” 

Tlic inclusion of sociology in the curriculum of the secondary 
school came late for a number of reasons. First, sociology has ex¬ 
isted as a subject in higher institutions for only about sixty-four 
years. In 1876 Professor Sumner of Yale University gave the first 
course in sociology. Secondly, public-school teachers were not well 
prepared to teach the subject. Third, tivc general idea was that 
sociology was more difficult than other school subjects, and leading 
sociologists opposed teaching it in high schools. Then, sociology 
was not considered so important as history and otlicr school sub¬ 
jects Finally, the curriculum was already crowded when sociology 
came in. 

In 1918 the American Sociological Society became interested in 
including sociology in tire curriculum of tlie high school. A com¬ 
mittee was appointed to study the situation. In 1920 the committee 
proposed a program for all grades. 

Grades I to VI: one full round of elementary general and American 
history, with emphasis on the economic and social sides 
Grades VII and VIII: geography, American history, and government 
Grade IX: general social science or community civics 
Grade X • European history 
Grade XI: American history 

Grade XII' sociology, economics,and civics, or problems of democracy.’ 

Sociology as a separate course of study in high schools has never 
gained any wide popularity. The sum total of its influence compared 
With other school subjects has been small, 

Wesley’ states that courses in high-school sociology have fre- 

‘ Rolla M. Tryon, T/ie Social Sciences at Sciool Subjeets, Part XI, Report of tlic Commission 
on the Social Studies, American Historical Association, pp, 70,71 

* Edjrar Bruce Wcslcjr, Teaching the Social Stuiiict (New York D C. 110.1111 and Company, 
1937), p. Si. 
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quently been called Social Problems. Before 1933 they gave undue 
emphasis to the ills of society. Topics such as poverty, crime, defec¬ 
tives, divorce, unemployment, immigration, and heredity were 
given liberal treatment Fortunately, die trend is turning to a treat¬ 
ment of the normal functions of social institutions, 

Sociology as a high-school subject was in its mfancy when die 
movement to reorganize secondary education in the twenties and 
diirties shifted the course of curriculum plannmg. As a result, sociol¬ 
ogy will probably never progress to maturity as a separate subject in 
high school. At least it will not develop under the name sociology 
Social problems, senior problems, basic course, American institu¬ 
tions, and core curriculum are the titles under which sociological 
content will be found increasingly in die future in the high-school 
program of studies. 

Sociology IS growing in significance in the school curriculum 
Recognition is being given to this unifying member of the family of 
social sciences. The day is not far distant when this important field 
of knowledge will have full status as a source of learning experi¬ 
ences. It IS already contributing richly to the development of ma¬ 
ture, balanced personalities on the part of boys and girls in our 
schools. 

The trend toward fusion of social studies has opened die door for 
sociological content in all grades When sociology had to compete 
with other subjects in an already overcrowded curriculum, there 
was little hope for it. With the development of core programs in 
terms of pupil needs, abundant opportunity is provided for socio¬ 
logical content Sociology provides much dynamic material with 
which to meet life needs. 

Sociological content can be found in social-studies curricula in 
almost all grades in the schools of this country. Wesley examined 
sixty courses of study in social studies The following items selected 
from his summary reveal the extent to which sociology has found 
its way into the units and themes offered at each grade level- 
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Grade I: home, school, community, and city 

Grade II: home^ school, community, food, clothing, shelter, communi¬ 
cation, transportation 

Grade III: home, school,community, cooperation, interdependence 
Grade IV: social civics 

Grade V: community civics, public health and safety, interdependence, 
transportation 

Grade VI: immigration, vocations, interdependence, home duties, con¬ 
servation of natural resources 
Grade VII: orientation, social studies, community civics 
Grade VIII: social history, current history, social studies 
Grade IX* social studies, community civics 
Grade X: occupations 

Grade XI * current history, social problems, sociology, social geography 
Grade XII* social problems, sociology, rural sociology, social science, 
current events, human ecology 

A cursory examination of the social-studies program in one city, 
Los Angeles, shows the strong influence that sociology can exert in 
the development o£ scope and sequence. The junior-high-school 
Social-Living program of the city provides for a study of man and 
his social institutions, past and present. 

GRADK 7; MVELOPMENT OV AMCKTCAN COLTUIU: 

The seventh-grade course is called The American Epic. A study, which 
IS commensurate with pupil's maturity, of American history, geography, 
and culture gives substance to the course. Building of patriotic ideals is 
fostered by a study of the lives of American heroes and heroines 

By 

Theme I ’ My New School 

Introduction to the new environment and to new personalities 
Theme II: The Colonial American and His Home 
Study of life m the Spanish, French, Dutch, and English colonies 
Theme III; New Governments in the New World 

Story of the progress of the colonies from European control to united 
independence 
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Theme IV, Development of the Amenean Frontier 
Historical westward movements, as well as contemporary frontiers in 
science, invention, exploration, etc. 

Theme V: The House Divided 

The unhappy story of civil war in the United States 
Theme VI; A Nation Among Nations 
Development of the United States as a world power 


GRADE 8‘ COMMUNITY LIFE AND CIVIC PROBLEMS 

Appreciation of American culture begun in the seventh grade is con¬ 
tinued in the eighth grade with a major emphasis upon present-day com¬ 
munity life and civic problems 


BS 

During the first semester, pupils study the community agencies and 
institutions of Los Angeles—places of interest, centers of culture, com¬ 
mercial and industrial life—^and discover ways in which junior-high- 
school pupils can contribute to the building and maintenance of a fine 
community. The B8 course includes a well-defined unit on Safety with 
emphasis on the responsibility of pupils, whether pedestrians or bicycle 
riders, for accident prevention. 


A8 

The second semester is devoted to a study of the social and cultural 
development of the entire State of California, and to a consideration of 
the privileges and responsibilities of citizenship m our national commu¬ 
nity. 


GRADE 9: WORLD CULTaRES 

The ninth-grade course in Social Living broadens the appreciations 
fostered m the seventh and eighth grades by turning to a study of the cul¬ 
ture and peoples of representative modern nations. Particular emphasis 
is placed on the national ideals of the peoples studied as expressed in their 
literature, art, and music, their historical backgrounds; their geography. 
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In the Bp semester there is a consideration oi present-day cultures, with 
appropriate backgrounds in ancient and medieval life, of the EngUsK- 
speaking peoples of the British Commonwealth of Nations, including 
Australia, Canada, England, Ireland, New Zealand, and South Africa, 

/Jp 

In the Ap semester, it is the present-day culture, witli pertinent back¬ 
grounds, of nations bordering the Pacific, including Mexico, Latin Amer¬ 
ica, the Orient, and Russia, which furnishes the major subject matter, 

A further reflection of the sociological aims of the Los Angeles 
sociahstudies curriculum is found in the citizenship and American¬ 
ism goals for the three grades. We quote a few as evidence of this: 

To develop a willingness and desire foi active participation in perpetu¬ 
ating the democratic ideal 

To develop a sincere appreciation of the demociatic way of life 
To develop an ability to live with others, to work with others, and to 
get along with others 

To develop a sense of obedience to the rules and regulations necessary 
ia home, school, community, State, and national affairs 
To develop habits of thrift in the use of school supplies, and to have the 
greatest respect for and care of school property 

To be a good citizen in school, home, and community, at the present 
time as well as at some time m the future 

To be tolerant toward minority groups—racial, national, political, and 
social—in our own community, nation, and the world 
To develop a respect for law and order and the proper care of public 
property 

To develop a neighborly interest in and an appreciative understanding 
of our friends m the Western Hemisphere, the Orient, and other parts of 
the world 

To develop a desire to settle difficulties between individuals and na¬ 
tions in a rational way rather than by resorting to use of force 
To develop discrimination in selecting and evaluating data to cull 
truth from propaganda 

To develop a proper attitude toward and an understanding of accept- 
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able etiquette or behavior patterns in everyday social and public situations 
To achieve acquiescence to the will of the majority, with respect to the 
rights of the minority 

One example^ Senior Problems^ will be cited from the high-school 
curriculum in Los Angeles to show the strong sociological influence 
in the upper secondary grades. This course has been organized to 
meet the basic needs of twelfth-grade pupils and to help seniors 
make a successful transition from school life to the world in which 
they will find themselves after graduation. Three of the major units 
offered in the course are here presented in summary form: 

Social Arts 

I. How the home serves as a background for the individual 
z. How family activities contribute to the successful home 

3, How the home serves as a center for entertaining friends 

4. How manners and convention contribute to the social life and per¬ 
sonality of the individual 

Consumer Education 

1, Better buymanship 

2, Investments 

3, Law and the family 

4, Vocational guidance 

Family Relationships; Development of Personality 

1. Learning about ourselves 

a) Nature of the individual 

b) Bases of personality, heredity, and environment 

c) Development of personality (practical psychology) 

2. The institution of marriage 

3. Relationships within the family 

High schools of the city report that they believe the following 
results for the pupils have been at least partially achieved through 
this course; 

I. Wiser choice of vocations and the gaining of employment 
2 Added social poise and improved conduct 
3. Clearer understanding of postgraduate problems 
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4. Change in attitude toward family responsibility and adjustments in 
the family 

5. More integrated personalities 

6. Better use of leisure time 

7. Better understanding of the purchasing power of the dollar 

8 . Better reaction to senior activities 

This one program lias been described in some detail to show the 
extent to which our schools arc going in the direction of sociological 
enricJiment This new approach might be called orgamsmic. It pro¬ 
vides for a study of all aspects of civilization with man as its focal 
point. Military and political history arc no longer the sme qm non 
of a good social education. There is a manifest broadening of the 
concept of social studies to include all tliose factors and agencies in 
and out of school that help youdi to develop social intelligence and 
concern. The traditional subjects arc gradually giving way to a 
broadly conceived cultural study of man in his social setting. As a 
result, boys and girls are becoming increasingly sensitive to the de¬ 
mands and opportunities of the clianging social structure of which 
they are a part. They are accepting the obligation which is falling 
upon them to help solve the problems of a distraught world. 

We must not rest content. The building of a truly functional 
social-education program for the schools of America has only be¬ 
gun. A much more realistic study of social patterns and social forces 
is necessary. Paper and pencil work and reading of textbooks arc not 
the answer although they do have their place. Our young people 
must come face to face with die live problems and issues of contem¬ 
porary life. They must be given direct experiences in normal group 
living. And, above all, they must have abundant opportunity to 
serve their communities and to share in the satisfactions that come 
with such service. Progress is being made in the desired directions 
and if present trends continue we will, before long, find sociology a 
highly significant and vital influence in the education of America's 
young citizens. 
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It will add to clarity m a treatment of sociological forces in 
method to define what is meant by the words soaologtcal and 
method. Method may be defined as a scries of learning experiences 
culminating in the attainment of some objective, while sociological 
IS a word describing those experiences which depend upon the in¬ 
fluence one person, or a group of persons, exerts upon another per¬ 
son. One can readily conceive of learning done by a person in a 
room; an individual can memorize telephone numbers or he can 
solve a mathematical problem. During such instances there is no 
sociological situation or setting. On the other hand, there are objec¬ 
tives such as cooperation, politeness, kindness, and good sportsman¬ 
ship which depend upon the presence of one or more persons m the 
learning expeiience. Sociological forces in method, then, designate 
those personal influences that are necessary or expedient as stimuli 
in the development of traits and abilities set up as vital and valuable 
outcomes. 

Although it does not come within the scope of this article to dis¬ 
cuss objectives, a few comments in that direction are ventured in the 
hope that they will serve as a basis for ensuing development, So 
many outcomes depend partially or wholly upon the influences ex¬ 
erted upon a person by otlier persons for their attainment. In other 
words, personal forces are as fundamental in some learnings as are 
textbooks, tools, reference materials, visual aids, pieces of apparatus, 
maps, machines, and chemicals The ability to do bookkeeping may 
require little or no personal force from the outside in its develop¬ 
ment and further application because one deals with figures and 
books, but an entirely different set of factors is encountered when 
one attempts to learn how to live with others, to get along with 
people, to respect the rights of associates, to participate m plays and 
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games, and to play one’s part effectively and humanly in numerous 
group undertakings. The latter abilities are inseparably tied up 
with other people; in short, tlrcsc abilities are acquired by means 
of others and they are exercised upon oUicrs. When these aims are 
at stake, no textbooks and no artificially devised materials will ever 
take the place of living individuals as foiccs in effective method. 
Democratic living docs not exist in a vacuum. It cannot be learned 
there cither. It is learned and lived in a real social setting. 

Sociological forces in method cannot be shaken out of the com¬ 
plete instructional process and set aside as specified factors of edu¬ 
cational sociology because educational psychology includes witliin 
its scope of study all stimuli, the social included, which bear upon 
learning. Therefore, sociological forces in teaching must necessarily 
be based upon tliose parts of the whole realm of method which are 
particularly dependent upon social stimulation. 

In a typical school environment, two social situations will ade¬ 
quately include all the circumstances of a sociological nature com¬ 
ing under the implications of method. The first of these is found 
when the teacher is considered the main source of stimulation, and 
the second includes those instances where all otlier pupils and the 
teacher constitute a group. In eidier situation, method is tliought of 
in connection with a particular learner. 

THE TEACHER AS A SOCIOLOGICAL FORCE 

Within recent years considerable emphasis has been placed upon 
the teacher as a vital element in the program of education. Initial 
selection of potential teaching talent is given equal weight with 
subsequent training. The Regents’ Inquiry mto tite Character and 
Cost of Public Education is strikingly weighted with the impor¬ 
tance of the teacher, and the conclusion is based on results actually 
obtained. is the teacher, so is the school” still rings true, and 
with even clearer and sharper tone. Every investigation shows the 
teacher as paramount. Now, what is behind tire picture? Can it be 
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that knowledge and application of teaching techniques and devices 
make for the difFerences in results? Is some high-powered concept 
of the activity program responsible? Surely, there must be an addi¬ 
tional consideration. Considerable evidence seems to indicate that 
this extra factor, this determmmg element, is the sociological power 
of one person actmg upon others. It is the social stimulation of the 
instructor acting upon his pupils. The force of personality works 
along with mechanical phases of method, but it is always above 
automatic and routine aspects of mstruction 
If tlie seemg of a motion picture produces significant changes m 
attitudes, is it not reasonable to believe that the pupils’ constant 
observation of not a motion picture but the real life drama of a 
teacher in action should produce more profound changes in atti¬ 
tudes ? Is not a teacher through his portrayal of sincerity, sympathy, 
patience, outlook on life, broad-mindedness, and scientific mterest 
as effective a visual aid as a slide or motion picture ? Cannot one 
learn by seeing a living demonstration as well as from watchmg a 
mechanical performance? The sociological force of the teacher is 
being recognized as an essential and vital component in the result¬ 
ing power of method, and this is especially true when the so-called 
intangibles of learning arc concerned Yet, one must not look upon 
the intangibles as accidental, for they, too, are learned, but the learn¬ 
ing situation must be carefully arranged so that these intangibles 
are attained. Very little, if any, is learned by accident; in every case 
the indirect learnings are actually fostered by something present 
acting as a stimulus. You cannot “catch” anything if it is not there 
to be “caught.” Even the elusive and subtle moral and character 
learnings may be acquired incidentally, but not accidentally. The 
genuineness of strong personality produces within pupils every one 
of these subtle developments that are commonly but erroneously 
said to be “caught and not taught ” 

Child psychologists state that irritable and nagging parents can 
visit the same afflictions upon their children. A large city school sys- 
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tem IS planning to eliminate emotionally unstable teachers because 
the pupils under these teachers arc influenced adversely. These two 
instances are illustrative sociological forces which are, or are be¬ 
lieved to be, detrimental to the proper development of wholesome 
personalities. Whether die children so aflected are very young or of 
high-school age docs not diminish appreciably the effectiveness 
of die stimulation. 

Not all the worth of social forces, however, is cxliausted in the 
promotion of strictly moral and intangible factors. In purely aca¬ 
demic and intellectual pursuits, the personal attributes of the teacher 
play an important role. The interest that a secondary-school pupil 
takes in his subjects, the energy he spends in studying them, the 
progress he makes, and the heightening of his ambition may and 
generally are significantly affected by die social stimulation emanat¬ 
ing from his instructor. Here again die sought-for progressions are 
not realized merely dirough die practice of routine maxims of 
pedagogy. 

Associated intimately witli the academic and intellectual pursuits 
are those processes responsible for or resulting from these pursuits. 
Is it method in its purest routine form, or is it method supported 
and animated by the teacher, that accounts for productiveness of 
instruction ? Experiments show that study of subjects as such does 
not promote the ability or desire to think and evaluate, but these 
rare attributes are gained if the method drives hard for their realiza¬ 
tion. During the endeavor of driving hard, attention must be cen¬ 
tered upon the sociological forces making the end possible because 
none of the old-fashioned strong-arm discipline will make the 
processes of thinking, evaluating, and judging even begin to de¬ 
velop, to say nothing of subsequent growth. Going still deeper, one 
eventually finds the teacher as the source. Through his own under¬ 
standing of education, he selects worth-while aims. Many causes 
may be responsible for the full attainment of aims; nevertheless, 
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among the causes must be mcluded the mfluences exerted by the 
enthusiasm, example, ideals, and attitudes shown and lived out by 
the mstructor. His personal force and influence are the final deter¬ 
miners of the povirer of his method. So again, the personal stimula¬ 
tion of the teacher always shmes through and above every instruc¬ 
tional procedure. 

THE GROUP AS A SOCIOLOGICAL FORCE 

By a group force is meant the stimulation an individual receives 
by being among and working along with other persons. The stimu¬ 
lation consists of all stimuli that make an individual conscious and 
aware of the thoughts, feelings, ideals, and impacts of whatever 
nature coming from the members of the group. One is always aware 
of the fact that he is in a group, and any phase of that awareness can 
be interpreted as stimulation caused by the presence of others. 

Before tracing the application of group forces to secondary-school 
methods of teaching, or even before evaluatmg the eSectiveness of 
group activities as educational dynamics in instruction, it will be 
well to delve into a few research findings which seem to point the 
way for later discussion. 

The earlier emphasis upon transfer of training has been super¬ 
seded as a result of extensive investigation, by a recognition of the 
fact that one learns best to attain what he wants to know or to be by 
driving straight at the aims The inference here is that what one 
does while he is learning is what one does in putting that learning 
to the test afterward. The individual does not learn one thing and 
apply another, but rather applies as he has learned to apply durmg 
the learning period or period of formal school training. The Char¬ 
acter Education Inquiry conducted by Hartshorne and May, the 
work done by Link in connection with the development of person¬ 
ality, and the studies by Lewin on autocratic and democratic control 
Upon groups point to one general conclusion: Group forces are 
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exceedingly important in bringing about mai-iy changes in personal 
behavior treasured by society. Of course, the kind of society to be 
perpetuated determines the forces tliat will be utilized. 

In education attention has always been focused upon means and 
metliods. At the present time, however, an intensive campaign is 
being carried on to discover new procedures to safeguard demo¬ 
cratic life and its preservation. There is nothing spectacular or 
entirely dltferent in tliis movement from die general movement in 
educational method. In both movements, more expedient measures 
to attain desired ends arc die lines of approach. Previously, most of 
die effort was expended in determining die means to produce spe¬ 
cific skills and informational acquisitions. So there appeared as 
consequences techniques in teaching spelling, penmanship, typing, 
and similar mechanical or informational abilities. At present, edu¬ 
cators are through necessity stressing ends diat lead to better social 
and sociological adjustments to the many situations needed in living 
in a civilization where individuals must depend upon one another 
for the more abundant life. The “rcndcz.vous widi destiny” typifies 
die upper limit of that life, but many everyday aims are also in ques¬ 
tion. A different interpretation of life has brought tlic question of a 
more fruitful method to die fore. If education is for the purpose of 
helping pupils to live as they should now and as diey will be called 
upon to live as adults, then instructional procedures need to be filled 
witii the kind of stimulation that leads to diat goal. 

During the last decade the socialized recitation was sponsored as 
a method particularly potent in promoting die growth of coopera¬ 
tion, responsibility, respect for the opinions and rights of others, 
and a personal obligation for the success of group undertakings. In 
practice, however, the spirit of the procedure was too often subor¬ 
dinated to the position of a device for testing of facts and informa¬ 
tion. Values as a socializing procedure were lost. Regardless of its 
low ebb for a while, the method is gaining strength again. Now the 
emphasis is placed upon the original values. Most significant of 
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these is intellectual honesty. If mere opinion is advanced, the pupil 
admits the source of his remarks. He learns, too, that other pupils 
have opinions. Too much reliance on one’s own ideas may be rooted 
out by the facts presented by members of the group. Broad-minded¬ 
ness and critical attitude are fostered by dealing with problems and 
issues that demand the exercise of these two mental qualities, and 
any unwarranted violations of these qualities are gently but firmly 
corrected by group disapproval. Tolerance is gained, but not toler¬ 
ance for loose and spurious thinking. Grappling with problems, 
searching for the trudi, weighing the soundness of opinions, think¬ 
ing before jumping at conclusions, and studying the motives of 
odicrs are surely attainments nourished by group interreactions 
The social forces here are absolutely necessary to give this method 
effectiveness. Furthermore, one should not overlook the guiding 
hand of the teacher because pupils are not seasoned group per¬ 
formers; they are learning to work as a group in the interest of the 
group. 

Skill in the use of English is stimulated by the audience setting. 
Instead of talking before mirrors or reciting some masterpiece be¬ 
hind closed doors, pupils talk directly to the class, and every aspect 
of a life situation is found in the learning environment, A pupil 
looks at faces, he observes expressions of approval or disapproval, he 
plays on emotions and emotions play on him, he endeavors to 
change the opinions of others, he tries to convince and persuade; in 
short, he uses English for a purpose. If language is a social institu¬ 
tion, then the language is learned best under social pressure The 
presence of classmates must necessarily act as the main incentive 
Merely learning rules and filling in blanks is an artificial way to 
inculcate command of expression. Since English is for a social pur¬ 
pose, it should and must be learned while meeting a social obligation. 

While the preceding illustrations show a trend toward the utili¬ 
zation of sociological forces in relatively common and accepted 
learning activities, there are still more dynamic and penetrating 
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opportunities in method for the application of group forces in pro¬ 
moting the development of pupils. So close do the forces merge into 
the total activity that one might say they arc pnniaryj not secondary. 
Witness, for example, the immediacy of social pressure in playing 
games. Here one rubs elbows with competitors; self-control must be 
exercised, otlicrwise tlie group members take a hand in tlie matter 
and cliastise the offender. One must cooperate, lake his turn, take 
his knocks, grin under difficulties, give all he has, and act his part as 
a gentleman. This kind of learning is characterized by direct par¬ 
ticipation, In most classrooms a pupil hears about what sJiould be 
done or memorizes rules of conduct, but in group participation he 
feels and experiences wliat should be done. He is forced to perform 
in the realm of reality. 

With the last idea of participation in mind, the shift to numerous 
applications of direct social experiences as ingredients of mediod 
can easily be followed. 

The program of physical education is rapidly changing from one 
in formal gymnastics to direct participation in various games and 
sports. Objectives are both physical and social in nature, but the 
social outcomes of cooperation, good sportsmansliip, fair play, team 
work, and dependability arc receiving more emphasis. Some critics 
even hold that a pupil learns more citizenship in these activities of 
physical and mental impact and contact tlian he docs in the desig¬ 
nated citizenship and social-problems classes. Tliis may be the state¬ 
ment of enthusiasts for their own activities, but it is true that many 
citizenship traits and abilities arc based on action; the development, 
therefore, must be achieved by a method that is bristling witli foices 
as nearly as possible comparable to those found in life. Good sports¬ 
manship IS learned best in an environment wlieic the essence of 
such behavior is felt, experienced, and lived. That condition is ful¬ 
filled where one participates openly and diiccily for and witli oihci 
individuals. 

With the plaintive call for a more vital and realistic conception of 
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democracy m this land, educators and research workers are con¬ 
tinually seeking more fruitful ways of attaining this objective. 
Whatever the new findings may be, there is some available evidence 
that will not be discarded, and this evidence points unmistakably to 
the necessity of deriving satisfaction from experiences with demo¬ 
cratic ways of living. Democracy is experienced, not memorized. 
Values must be derived, felt, and treasured before a pupil or an 
adult generates concern over the preservation and perpetuation of 
them. So the trend in method, whenever good citizenship is in¬ 
volved, seeks to include all forces that lead most effectively to the 
outcome desired. Chief among these forces are the sociological ones. 
Democracy is leatnecl by living in a demociatic home; it is made 
stronger by living and participating m democratic schools; it is fur¬ 
ther stiengthened by working with classmates and associates in 
planning and carrying out measures and projects for the continued 
improvement of classroom and school life. A class in civics departs 
for a while from the study of textbook materials; the members in¬ 
vestigate the methods of garbage disposal in their own village. They 
plan the steps in the investigation; they allocate sections of the town 
to certain pupils for study; dump piles are located and the number 
tabulated; conferences with homeowners are conducted; stores are 
examined to determine protective measures taken against flies; sci¬ 
ence is studied in connection with the spread and control of diseases; 
plans foi improving conditions are drawn up and piesented to the 
village governing board by the class Here is democracy at work 
Gioup action is directed toward the preservation of the common 
good. Method here is teeming with sociological forces. 

The Regents’ Inquiry reveals that pupils who have finished high 
school are indifferent to and not concerned about the active obliga¬ 
tions of citizenship. They know about the structure of government, 
but they are reluctant to participate in community affairs Could not 
the same indifferent attitude be found among adults as well ? We 
learn by doing, and then we do what we have learned. In great part. 
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many never did; therefore, diey never do. Pupils who never learn to 
participate, to experience, to cooperate, to put a hand to the wheel, 
to join in group undertakings, to bear responsibility cannot be ck- 
peetd to do any of these, Passive learning leads inevitably to pas¬ 
sivity in all forms of human conduct. 

SUMM/taV 

The common interpretation of mctliod includes all experiences 
utilized in tire promotion of learning. In practically every instance 
of learning in secondary schools there is stimulation of a pupil by 
the social forces emanating from tlie teacher and from members 
of the group. No longer can we consider method as merely tlie 
proper manipulation of techniques and devices. There is something 
of value in education beyond and above the cold storage of informa¬ 
tion, and that something includes what is commonly denoted as 
personality and cliaracter. When broken down, wc see in personal¬ 
ity and character die more specific components of beliefs, convic¬ 
tions, ideals, attitudes, dispositions, traits, and appreciations. For the 
development of these human powers and qualities, there must be 
more in method than reliance only upon pedagogical mechanics. 
Living, in a social order wlierc human values outwcigli all other 
objectives of education, demands an environment surcharged with 
forces conducive to the highest attainment of these values. It is con¬ 
soling to see in secondary-school methods the trend toward an ever 
increasing emphasis upon and utilization of sociological forces as 
determiners of pupils’ development, 
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Secondary-school society today is complex and heterogeneous. Its 
mcmbeis vary in interests, abilities, and attitudes. In most cases the 
transition from the elementary to the secondary level confronts 
the pupil with die necessity for making adjustments to a new life 
situation. 

Sociologists, as well as educators, agree that the chief function of 
die secondary school 15 to develop in young people modes of be¬ 
havior commensurate with die ideals and objectives of a democratic 
social order. The latter postulates a maximum of self-direction in 
the course of which new and more complex relationships are estab¬ 
lished between, the individual and the environment. 

The impact of the social and physical milieu on the adolescent 
results in reaciions, moral, mental, and physical. The problem of die 
school is to develop in the individual norms by which these re¬ 
sponses may be controlled and evaluated. As die pupil enlarges the 
field of his activities with growth, choices become imperative. These 
problem situations arise in a number of diflerent fields. 

It would be futile to attempt to list all of the adjustments which 
the normal high-school child must make during die period of his 
secondary-school life. Some of die more important ones include: 
the development of a cooperative attitude; the growth of a tolerant 
and objective point of view toward die problems and aspirations of 
other individuals and groups; the exercising of leadership; the en¬ 
couragement of a sense of jusdee and of consideration foi the rights 
and opinions of others; the expansion of interests with advancing 
maturity; promotion of health and physical development both per¬ 
sonal and in relation to community health agencies; die selection of 
leisure-time activities that will provide wholesome pleasure and 
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profitable guidance into adult activiticsj improved conduct and self- 
control; the development of a more intelligent appreciation of vari¬ 
ous cultures; acquisition of vocational skills; increased knowledge 
of local government and die responsibility of the individual citizen; 
building of acceptable personalities; and preparation for home¬ 
making. 

The school in the past was too narrowly conceived to bring about 
all the adjustments listed as necessary. Its activities were primarily 
academic in character, emphasizing book learning lather than ac¬ 
tivity in lifelike situations. More recently efforts have been made to 
enrich the school curriculum by organizing the school population 
into clubs and odrer groups after die pattern of adult society. This 
artificially constructed pattern, however, lacks the realism necessary 
to bring adequate behavior changes widiin tlic individual. 

Education, according to the newer viewpoints in both psychology 
and sociology, must be more closely related to the process of every¬ 
day existence. The school in its efforts to mold personality must 
encompass an increasingly larger sphere of the activities engaged 
in by the members of society. The school is not a separate and 
unique experience, but rather an articulating and guiding agency 
coordinating and synthesizing the varied social experiences of the 
individual. Consequently, the school must establish and maintain 
close relationships widi odier community institutions. It must as¬ 
sume as an. obligation a growing number of residual functions. 

The important institutions that should be brought into closer 
contact with die school include the home, recreation centers, mu¬ 
seums, industrial centers, community-government public libraries, 
and public-health agencies. 

In what follows an attempt is made to point out some of the 
methods for developing articulation between the school and the 
above mentioned agencies. Some of the suggestions can be found in 
operation in many of the secondary schools but seldom are they 
integrated into a unified program. 
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Although it is almost trite to suggest that there should be a closer 
tie-up between the school and the home, it is surprismg to note how 
few secondary schools make any consistent and continuous effort to 
stimulate such a relationship. The most common procedure is the 
organization of a Parent-Teacher Association, But all too often 
the attitude of the school, and especially of the principal, is tliat it 
is a necessary evil or of little consequence Yet it provides an oppor¬ 
tunity to acquaint the parents with the objectives and procedures of 
the school as a whole and of its many departments and activities. It 
should develop an attitude in parents so that they look to the school 
for self-improvement in dealing with their own children. Valuable 
and suggestive topics for association meetings are: the place of 
homework in the educational program, behavior problems and 
their solutions, leisure activities of high-school pupils, the school 
budget, etc. 

Another device for establishing closer contacts between the school 
and the home is the maintenance of adult-education classes. These 
not only contribute to the parents’ own growth but they serve to 
promote permanent parent interest in school activities. The same 
twofold purpose is served by demonstration classes and what has 
come to be called “parent back to school night.” 

Especially valuable in enlisting parent cooperation are the teacher- 
parent conferences and consultations with the guidance director 
The latter is a comparadvely new institution which promises to 
make valuable contributions in the future. Guidance, as practised by 
a specially trained director, is a more intimate and persistent effort 
to follow and evaluate pupil reactions Because of his specialized 
training this school official is better equipped to solve pupil malad¬ 
justments than is the ordinary classroom teacher. The following is 
an illustration of the unique and helpful results to be obtained 
through a program of pupil guidance. John was unable to keep up 
in his work with the rest of his class and his case was referred to the 
guidance director. Atter a careful investigation, he was found to be 
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suffering from a latent sinus infection wliicli, because of the result* 
ant physical condition, had prevented him from efficient utilization 
of his ability. In another ease, a talkative girl was found to be suffer¬ 
ing from die aftereffects of a nervous disorder. Both instances dem¬ 
onstrate not only die value of guidance as a regular school service 
but the importance of having a unified program of guidance in¬ 
cluding vocational, social, educational, and health agencies with a 
school physician and a registered nurse connected with the school 
staff. 

A type of service, bringing tlic school into the home, which has 
not yet been developed to the highest efficiency is teacher visitation 
in the home. Heretofore the pupil has been traced from the school to 
die home by an untrained officer whose chief function was to appre¬ 
hend truant pupils. Today the emphasis Is and should be placed not 
only on die unknown but discoverable causes of pupil delinquency, 
but also on die cooperative guidance of all of the pupils. Too little 
attention has been given to the nonproblcm child. 

Second, the community recreation center and its various activities 
should be brought into closer cooperation with the school. Behavior 
changes are the result of social interaction. Through its group 
activities, these agencies can assist tlie school in bringing about die 
spirit of cooperation, improvement in leisure-time activities, leader¬ 
ship, good healdi and physical well-being. 

Third, the public library is an institudon diat is coming more into 
use every day, since society seems to have more time to appreciate 
the opportunity for the reading of books, magazines, and news¬ 
papers, all of which give a better understanding of society. The 
library can render invaluable help to the student by improving his 
conduct and self-control, developing an appreciation for reading 
cultural material, and arousing interest and self-reliance. Indeed, 
most librarians are anxious to be of greater service to the school 
population through the preparation of book lists, guidance on re- 
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search problems, and the like, but such services and facilities are all 
too frequently ignored by high-school teachers. 

Fourth, museums, besides affording opportunities for class trips, 
are in a position to furnish the school witli material for exhibition 
purposes, as well as printed material m the form of pamphlets and 
pictures. Experiences of this kind will help the pupil to appreciate 
various cultures, give him a better understanding of liis own imme¬ 
diate society by a knowledge of its historical background, and pro¬ 
vide for leisure-time activities. 

Fiftli, visitations to industrial centers provide opportunities for 
experiencing at firsthand vocational activities tliat will aid the pupil 
in makmg intelligent decisions concerning the means of earning a 
livelihood. Furthermore, such experiences deepen the pupil’s under¬ 
standing and appreciation of various social and economic concepts. 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, Columbia University, has 
conducted trips to various regions of the United States as an integral 
part of its program, to supplement reference material and classroom 
instruction with realistic experience. One of these excursions was a 
ten-day tour to the coal fields of West Virginia. In general, the pur¬ 
pose of the trip was to learn at firsthand the life of the people in the 
coal fields. After the tour this heterogeneous group showed a gain 
in consistency of thinking on such issues as democracy, labor and 
unemployment, race, nationalism, and other important topics That 
more schools are recognizing the value of immediate experience is 
apparent from the large numbers of pupils who have and will 
attend such exhibits at die World’s Fair in New York City. 

Last, but by no means of lesser significance, are the contacts of the 
school witli the agencies of municipal government. Making the 
latter a reality is a paramount function of the school, for civic life 
should command a substantial portion of the adult’s time and 
efforts. Most governmental bodies are willing, indeed anxious, to 
inform die citizen of their functions and accomplishments. Police 
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departments arc usually prepared to lecture, conduct inspection 
tours, and cooperate with tire school in the carrying out of safety 
programs involving pupil participation as junior officers. In addi- 
don, valuable insights into tire function of government arc gained 
by attendance at meetings of the city council and sessions of the 
magistrate’s court. 

The crucial element in die carrying out of tills program of school- 
community integration is, of course, the classroom teacher. Upon 
tliis cog in the machinery of education rests the responsibility for 
the successful functioning of the enlarged, socialized school pro¬ 
gram. Upon die homeroom and classioom tcachcis falls die task of 
aiding the pupil in making behavior changes diat will be an asset 
to him in adult society. Teachers accordingly should possess dy¬ 
namic personalides, broad general knowledge of society, and a fac¬ 
ulty for stimuladng thought, appreciation, and interests. 

In conclusion, it may be said that the school should not confine 
its efforts to a formalized academic type of institution, Rather, the 
school should strive to become the focal point of relationships that 
embrace every desirable element of the social structure, From this 
viewpoint the process of education becomes not merely the trans¬ 
mission of accumulated knowledge stored away in textbooks, but 
a vital living experience diat brings the pupil, under the guidance 
of the school, in contact with the varied forces and experiences that 
constitute everyday living. The pupil learns to live best by living in 
a school society that is closely linked to the larger society which tran¬ 
scends it. 



SUMMER ElELD COURSES IN AMERICAN PROBLEMS 

There is a growing awareness tliat in the teaching of the social 
sciences the classroom and the book must be vivified by observation 
and interpretation in tlic field. One of the agencies tliat has lately 
turned its attention to the problem is The Open Road—a nonprofit 
membership organization which has as its object the promotion of 
inteinational and interregional understanding. For fifteen years 
The Open Road has been helping Americans to travel abroad ob¬ 
servantly. In that period it has operated approximately four hundred 
field tripSj independently and in conjunction with colleges and uni¬ 
versities. During the past year The Open Road has initiated a pro¬ 
gram in the United States that aims to acquaint Americans witli 
their own country—not its tourist sights, but the lives and problems 
of its people. Social-science departments in leading institutions now 
get expert and complete facilities in the conducting of field trips. 

The program for 1940 is principally a project in teacher education 
on the graduate level. Summer courses have been worked out with 
five institutions as follows: 

Teachers College, Columbia University: A Sociological Field Course 
in Southern Conditions, This course was given with signal success in the 
summer of 1939, 

Graduate School of Education, Harvard University: A Workshop in 
Social and Economic Factors Influencing Education in New England. 

School of Education, Northwestern University' Problems of American 
Youth as Exemplified in Certain Urban and Rural Communities of the 
Middle West 

Coloiado State College of Education. Life Problems on the Great 
Plains and in the Rocky Mountain Area. 

School of Education, New Yotl{ University'Field Seminar in the Soci¬ 
ology of the Tennessee Valley Region. 

Enrollment is limited in each case to between twelve and fifteen 
qualified students. Fees are very moderate, being based on actual 
costs in the field, with no charge for overhead. Inquiries regarding 
these courses may be addressed to the institutions or to The Open 
Road, Eight West 40th Street, New York, N, Y. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In ordif (hat this sectwn of Ti lE Journal wfly be 0} the greatest possible 
service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor 0} this depart- 
ment titles—and tvhere possible desaipiiatts—of ament research projects 
tmv in process in educational sociology and also those pt ojects in kindred 
fields of interest to educational sociology. 

NA'noNAL SELF GOVERNMENT COMMIITEE COLLECTS OPINIONS 
OF EDUCATORS 

A survey of the opinions of 116 leading educators has been made by 
the National Self Government Committee, Inc, to determine their reac¬ 
tions to education for citivenship. 

The educators, whose opinions were received, have agreed unani¬ 
mously to the necessity of inspiring and ctjuipping young Americans 
with the knowledge necessary to make them effective citizens. Their 
criticisms and suggestions point to the conclusion that the present type 
o£ education is failing to do an adequate job in this respect. These may 
be classified into llic following groups; 

1. Teachers at present arc not trained to give this instruction. 

2. Schools and colleges should be organised in such a way that students 
may learn the habit and attitude of democracy by living it. 

3. The present curriculum should be changed, 

<(. Capable and inspiring teachers arc needed. 

5. Criticisms and recommendations relating to the examination ques¬ 
tions. 

6. Suggestions for having this program adopted. 

Further details with regard to the results of this study may be obtained 
from the National Self Government Coinmittcc, Inc, 80 Broadway, New 
York,N.Y. 

HOUSING STUDY OF ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 

The Bureau of Municipal Research of Rochester, New York, under the 
direction of W. Earl Weller, is engaged in a housing study to determine 
whether or not there is a housing condition in Rochester tlial warrants 
the creation of a local housing authority. The study is under the direction 
of Harold S. Rand of the Bureau stall. If it is found that there is a 
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shortage of dwelling units or sizeable groups of undesirable dwelling 
units, a housing authority will be created to ask for Federal funds with 
which to build a local housing project. 

The Housing Administration m Washington has advised the Bureau 
to make a city-widc survey and, in connection with this study, the Bureau 
will also undertake an intensive survey of five census tracts in which 
it IS believed, on the basis of sociological data gathered by the late Luther 
C. Fry of the University of Rochester, the least desirable housing condi¬ 
tions in that city exist. 

The city-wide sui vcy will follow the Real Property Inventory schedule 
used by the United States Housing Administration. The intensive study 
will bring the enumerators into the dwelling units themselves and check 
eacii unit for all possible factors which are believed to distinguish good 
from bad housing. In the intensive study the effort is being made to col¬ 
lect enough data from each unit to answer, as far as possible, the outline 
set forth in the report Baste Principles of Healthful Housing by the 
Committee on the Hygiene of Housing of the American Public Health 
Association. Allan A. Twichell, technical secretary to the Committee, is 
cooperating with the Bureau in this endeavor. 

The housing survey was demanded by the city manager and by his 
Citizens Advisoiy Committee on Housing The survey will be com¬ 
pletely supervised by the Bureau of Municipal Research and the staff for 
the ckty-wide study will be furnished by the WPA, while the enumerators 
for the intensive study will be a non-WPA personnel. 

It is the intention of the Bureau to do a number of research projects 
correlating existing departmental data which can be used for the housing 
study. Such things as the incidence of crime and disease, the location of 
relief families, the location of dwelling units built within the last ten 
years, multiple ownership of property, and so forth, will be mapped and 
studied to the extent that the appropriation for the research allows. 

SURVEY OF TRENDS IN HUMAN RELATIONS 

A four-year survey of trends in human relations is to be undertaken 
by a committee of laymen, educators, and technical experts under the 
auspices of the National Conference of Jews and Christians. 

The National Advisory Committee, which is to supervise the work, 
IS headed by President Henry Noble MacCracken of Vassar College 
James N. Rosenberg and Homer J. Bulkley are co-chairmen. The Na- 
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iiotial CommiUce will be split up into S[K:cializcd groups working in 
various fields, The first of these groups to be formed is that dealing with 
social studies and human relations. Tins commission includes the follow¬ 
ing persons: Shelby M, Harrison, general director of the Russell Sage 
Foundation; Herbert A, Miller, piofcssor of the graduate department of 
social economy and social research, Bryn Mawr College; Charles A, 
Beard, historian and author; F. Stuart Chapin, ebainnan of the depart¬ 
ment of sociology, University of Minnesota; the Rev. Frederic Sieden- 
burg, executive dean of the University of Dctrnrt; Paul H. Douglas of the 
department of economics, University of Chicago; Kimball Young, pro¬ 
fessor of sociology, University of Wisconsin; Josci>b P. Chamberlain of 
Columbia University; Donald Young of the Social Science Research 
Council; Eduard Liiideman of the New York School of Social Work; 
Robert P. Lane of the New York Welfare Council; Sigmund Neumann 
of the department of government, Wesleyan University; J. S. Burgess of 
the department of sociology. Temple University; and Mark A. May, 
director of the Yale University Institute of Human Relations. 

K STUDY OJ children’s INTERES'lS IN SOCIAL 
AND ECONOMIC PROBLEMS* 

"The Committee for Revision of the Social Studies Program for New 
York’s Elementary Schools decided that we should attempt to discover 
what interests, if any, children have in social and economic questions. The 
committee wanted especially to know what interests children develop 
from experiences outside die classroom. 

"For instance, children go to the ‘movies,’ listen to the radio, read the 
newspapers, and hear older people talk. Incidentally, they observe the 
conditions under which people work and live. These out-of-school experi¬ 
ences stimulate children to thinking, 

“Of the many thoughts which children have which ones shall the school 
use in guiding their thinking, in helping them understand better the 
world in which they live? And how shall the teacher proceed to encour¬ 
age children to express those thoughts they gain from experiences outside 
the classroom ?” 

The foregoing paragraphs taken from a letter printed in the Inslriic- 

*TWs smeincnt is provided through die courtesy ot J, Cayce Morrison, Assisuint Coinmis 
svoticr for Rescardi, State Bducation Department of New York» 
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tions for Reporting addressed to teachers state briefly the origin and pur¬ 
pose of this study. 

At its annual midwinter meeting in Syracuse, December 1937, the 
Committee on Educational Progress of the New York State Association 
of Elementary Principals voted to appoint a committee to undertake this 
study. The committee consisted of the following persons: 

Franklin A. Butts, Principal, Benjamin Franklin School, 
Poughkeepsie 

Carl E. Lewis, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 

Poughkeepsie 

Harold V Baker, Principal, Daniel Webster School, 

New Rochelle 

Harold C. Crittenden, Armonk Public School 

Dorah M. Herrington, Chestnut Grove School, New City 

Later Mr. Baker resigned and his place was taken by Orlo K. Jenney, 
Principal, Roosevelt School, New Rochelle. 

During the autumn of 1938 the committee conducted a preliminary 
study which involved the cooperation of 13 principals, 35 teachers, and 
approximately 1,000 pupils. During the spring of 1939 the committee 
extended this study to include 38 schools, 361 teachers, and nearly 10,000 
pupils. 

The basic element in the technique used was for the teacher to set aside 
one or more periods each week for free discussion. During this period 
pupils might raise for discussion any question in which the pupil was 
interested. Actually the techniques suggested were broader than the mere 
asking of questions. Instructions to teachers specifically stated that a 
child*s contribution might take any of the following forms asking ques¬ 
tions, participating m discussion of questions raised by others, making 
statements or expressing points of view, voluntary reporting, displaying 
articles or objects The teacher was especially coached to observe the 
questions for which pupils wanted answers, the topics, issues that have 
reached their minds through motion pictures, radio, newspapers, or other 
out-of-school sources and the problems which arise in the daily life of 
children, relations of children to other persons, and the conflicts of chil¬ 
dren with the customs, laws, and conventions of society. In addition to the 
instruction sheet the committee prepared four forms: 

I. The class list which gave the names of boys and girls, separated and 
numbered. These numbers thereafter were used as code numbers. 
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2. Pupil iaformalion sheet. This was 05x8 card. On one side was re¬ 
quested specific information concerning llic child’s school standing and 
his social and economic environment outside the school. The opposite 
side of tins card contained a list of nearly too major topics that had ap- 
peared m the discussions of pupils during the preliminary study. These 
topics or Items were more or less of an cncyclt)[Kdic nature. 

3. Discussion-report sheet, A separate sheet was to be used for each 
major topic discussed. This report should show hy code number the pupil 
who first introduced the topic, the pupil or pufjils who participated in its 
discussion, and pcrtmciu comments from the discussion. 

4. Form 4 provided for a rcjHjrt of the follow-up of the free discussion 
pci iod. Such report was to be transmitted each week and show the disposi¬ 
tion made of each item brought up for consideration in the free discussion 
period. 

The data collected last spring arc now in tlic process of being coded. 
At this point it should be noted that in collecting the data teachers were 
encouraged to record any item that came up for discussion regardless of 
whether it appeared to have social or economic implications. As the data 
arc coded, tabulated, and analyzed those items having social and eco¬ 
nomic implications will be separated from the others apparently having 
no such implications. These arc to be studied by age and grade of pupils 
to determine whether there are any significant implications either for 
curriculum building or improvement in methods of teaching. 

A preliminary report was presented at the annual meeting of the New 
York State Association of Elementary Principals in Syracuse, December 
1939. 

A SURVEY OP CIVIL LIBERTY IN AMERICAN CITIES 

A survey of civil liberty in American cities has been completed and 
published in mimeographed form by the American Civil Liberties Union, 
31 Union Square West, New York,N. Y. Thesurvey is based upon replies 
to questionnaires received from officials and representatives of the union 
in 332 American cities of over 10,000 population. Such sources of informa¬ 
tion. obviously give only approximate results. The data arc presented, 
however, in the belief that they will call attention to efforts needed for 
improving conditions in many communities. The union plans to make 
such a checkup periodically. The general conclusion of the study is that 
‘‘no city in the United States achieves more than a 50 per cent observance 
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of the civil rights presumably guaranteed its citizens. . , * Fewer than 
three out of five of the cities make what the union describes as 'a creditable 
showing ’ ** 

FOUR RESEARCH AWARDS ANNOUNCED BY PI LAMBDA THETA 

Pi Lambda Theta, national association for women in education, has 
announced through its Fellowship Committee the results of the 1938- 
1939 competition for awards from the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Fund The studies submitted were of unusual merit Four entries of such 
excellence were received that four awards of two hundred and fifty dol¬ 
lars each were made instead of the three that had been announced, 

In Its deliberationsj the committee took special cognizance of the 
importance and scope of the subject chosen for studyj the validity of 
methods and procedures; the adequacy of data and the pertinence of con¬ 
clusions to such data; and the general presentation of each study 

The four studies chosen are the following* 

The Development tn the Untied States of Legislation Concerntng 
Women's Remuneratwe Wor\ in Gainful Occupations. Submitted by 
the Central Ohio Alumnae Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta, Columbus. 

Time and Money Expenditures of Teachers Supporting Dependents, 
Submitted by Theresa P, Pyle, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York 

The Relationship Between Education and Social Trends as Shown by 
an Analysis of Recent Research and Literature Submitted by Mary Eliza¬ 
beth Smith, The Bureau of Educational Reference and Research, Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

A Bibliographical Source Book^ tn Consumer Education* Submitted by 
Barbara Van Kirk, Supervisor of Consumer Education, California State 
Department of Education, Los Angeles, 

AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION STUDY 

Rufus W Stimson, State Supervisor Emeritus of Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion in Massachusetts, has been temporarily appointed to the stafi of the 
O/fice of Education for the purpose of making a study of agricultural edu¬ 
cation of less than college grade in the United States It is planned later 
to publish the study as a bulletin of the Office of Education, according^ 
J C. Wnght, Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 
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Noiiomlim in Mcdnn Ihnland, by Jt>im H. WiJORiNtN. New 
York; Columbia University Pre«, 1931,30ii)a^es. 

Under usv;al circumstance*; a Umk jiuMishc<l years ago but only 
now received for review would be ignoicd. ’IVo factors make the 
present circumstances nntisu.rl: tbe resistance t>f (>,i«n>,t)Ot> Finns against 
165,000,000 Russians has focused the spotlight of world interest upon this 
little Baltic nation, and the clcar-cut analysis of the development of the 
nationalistic movement m Finland piovidcs a much-needed interpreta¬ 
tion and explanation of the present courageous position of the Finns. 

Through 600 years of Swedish rule, Finland retained its autonomy; it 
resisted too years of Russian dominance; after 30 years of mdcpctvdcace 
the fear of lUissiiication has again become a reality. Nationalism, em¬ 
bodied m the gradual supremacy of the Finnish language, the develop 
ment of folk literature, and the dominantly nationalistic propagand.i, 
saved Finland from absorption into Czarist Russia and is the motivating 
challenge to the threatened dominance by the U.f>.S.R. 

Migratory Cotton Pickers in Arizona, by Mm.colm Browm and 
Own Cassmork. Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Of* 

iice, 1939, to^ pages. 

This unemotional portrayal of the conditions of the migratory worker 
is based on a case study of 681 laborers who migrated into Arizona largely 
as a result of misleading advertisements spread through neighboring 
States. The press, handbill, and grapevine statements promised free 
cabins in good camps and reported that a good picker could earn $3.00 a 
day. Tlie camps, with three exceptions, were unsanit.iry and squalid, 
migratory workers were looked upon as social outcasts, and the average 
weekly income was ^7.95 including perquisites. 

Migratory workers arc essential because of the seasonal lotalion of 
crops but “a public cesponsibitity exists to tide these cs'.ctuial workeis over 
the period when, through no fault of their own, they temporarily lack 
the necessities of life." 
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The American Teacher, by Willakd S. Eubree. New York: Ameri¬ 
can Book Company, 1939,566 pages. 

The author presents a distinctly interesting and somewhat novel history 
of American education as it is reflected in the development of the teaching 
profession. Here we have a well-written account of how teachers have 
come into their own—from playing the role of part-time untrained serv¬ 
ants to that of a rather dignified professional group whose technical 
training and cultural education rank high. 

Three periods arc recognized; namely, the colonial, the early years of 
the Republic, and the period following the Civil War Within these peri¬ 
ods such topics as the following are treated* character and qualifications 
of teachers, certification, tenure, salaries, training, supervision, method, 
teachers’ associations, economic and social status of teachers. Teachers 
should read this volume in order to get a clear grasp of how their position 
and profession have come to be what they are today. 

Ptinciples of School Administration, by Dennis H. Cooke, Ray L. 
Hamon, and Arthur M. Proctor. New York: Educational Pub¬ 
lishers, 1938,536 pages. 

The authors have presented a well-organized text for introductory 
courses in public-school administration. Superintendents of schools and 
their administrative and supervisory assistants will find this volume valu¬ 
able as a constant source of reference. 

The Secondary School, by Charles Waiters Odell. Champaign, 
Illinois: Garrard Press, 1939,606 pages. 

The main items of secondary education that are covered by the book 
are its history and development in the United States and other countries; 
Its present status; the study of pupil characteristics together with data of 
the high-school population; the aims, objectives, and basic assumptions; 
articulation with the elementary and higher education and the commu¬ 
nity; curriculum construction with special treatment of each of the major 
subjects; its extracurricular and guidance activities, and teacher attitudes, 
controls, and conditions of work. 

The volume represents an excellent compilation of the latest progress 
in the various areas of secondary education out of which definite help may 
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be obtained as to tlic guidance of c\ub activities, character of a handbook, 
teacher ouwf-school bcluwior, etc. One jKCuluriiy is evidenced in die 
fact that no footnoted references arc used, a recognition being generally 
given in tlie content of the author or authors rcsjxjnsiblc for the idea set 
forth. Extensive selective references arc to be found at the close of each 
chapter, 

Summing up, the book is inclusive, easily read, and merits special 
commendation because of Us practical trc,Umcnl of the proiilcms of the 
secondary school. 

Social Education, edited by Grayson N. Keuawbr. New YorkiThe 
Macmillan Company, 1939,312, pages, $1.75. 

Most educators and sociologists alike have been aware of the need of a 
sociological interpretation of educational procedures and lechmciucs. We 
have had many sociologists who were interested in education, and many 
educators who were interested in sociology, but in only a few instances 
have we had educational sociology .is a discipline in our colleges and 
universities. Consequently, it is significant when scKiologists like Ogburn 
and Goldcnweiser sit in a conference with educators like Kilpatrick and 
Paul Hanna. 

That is what happened at the Stamford Conference on Education, and 
this book. Social Education, is a symposium of the papers which were read 
and discussed. The book is important for two things: (i) as a supple¬ 
mentary reading for any class that needs to be brought up ro date on cur¬ 
rent problems of social education, and (2) to reveal to all educators the 
necessity for sociological approach to educational procedures. 

Progress of Labor In the United States, by Sigmund Uminski. New 
York: The House of Field, 1939,12.50, 

This volume reads like a compilation of ncwspajicr headlines, conven¬ 
tion addresses, and radio talks. The author, a member of the editorial 
staff of New York’s The Polish Morning World, attempts to tell the story 
of the tremendous rise in the membership of both the C.I.O. and the 
AF of L. from 1935 to 1938. The volume bears the imprint 1939 
the figures presented by the author arc mostly those dated 1937 a nd 1938“ 
a rather distant past, to be sure, in so dynamic a field as American labor. 
Single-sentence paragraphs abound and here and there whole paragraphs 
arc repeated for no good reason. Thcic is no bibliography, no index, and 
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not a footnote in the entire book. Most of the figures and most of the 
statements have been gathered from secondary sources of dubious char¬ 
acter. Mr* Uminski is very partial to organized labor in the United States 
and perhaps this is the reason for this curious volume* There are chapters 
on the rise m the C.I.O.; on the changing character of the A.F. of L,, on 
labor in the South; and on recent labor legislation. The student who is 
interested in labor relations may be recommended to two far better books 
(both published by the Yale University Press): American Labor by Her¬ 
bert H. Hai ns and When Labor Organizes by Robert R. R. Brooks. 

New Ways in Psychoanalysis ,by Kaken Horney, M.D. New York: 
W. W. Norton and Company, 1939,313 pages. 

Dr. Homey, the author, is a rare combination: a physician, psychiatrist, 
and a sociologist* It is fair to say that the successful utilization of our 
mechanical and scientific accomplishments rests upon the way we solve 
our mental and neurological health. Has civilization become weighted 
down by its own accomplishments? In her previous book, Neurotic Per¬ 
sonality of Our Times, Dr. Homey set forth situations in contemporary 
life out of which developed a natural biological reaction to these unusual 
stimuli. In this, she set forth a sort of diagnosis of contemporary life from 
which laboratory as a logical consequence a psychopathic personality 
would result, Obviously, the author touched upon curative measures and 
as an outcome phases of psychoanalysis* 

It so happens that to a large numbei of persons certain illogical prac¬ 
tices of the psychoanalytic school have brought the entire technique into 
disrepute, The result is unfortunate as through their catharsis many fac¬ 
tors of a mental nature could help in orientation and adjustment in the 
present scene. 

The reading of the preface is worth the price of the book* It sets forth 
the thesis which, briefly stated, is that most of our ills arise not from in¬ 
stinctive drives as such but from environmental factors which mold nat¬ 
urally instinctive releases. Reactions to this of an unhealthy nature cause 
personality changes Set forth in the author’s own words, "The aim of the 
therapy is not to help the patient to gain mastery over his instincts but to 
lessen the anxiety to such an extent that he can dispense with his neurotic 
trends. 

The book is filled with a health approach to neurological and mental 
problems and has avoided such bizarre factors as have caused so much 
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just criticism of psyclioanalysis. f)hc suics wiili a sjiic basis tl\c social en¬ 
vironment and then attempts to orient tbc situation to it. It should be 
read by all educators and is a veritable treasure house for the social 
worker and clergyman. In fact, it would help out American life in 
general if the intelligent populace would read Dr. Horncy’s two fine 
volumes. 

Early Ionian Hhlorians, by LioNtt Pf arson. Oxford; Clarendon 
Press, 1939,240 pages. 

The audior here makes available in English some of the results of the 
rcsearclies of foreign scholars, particularly the Gcrin.ins, in early Greek 
historiography. Mr, Pearson is apparently no mere compiler but a serious 
student of die period. By a rigid ajiplicatioii of the methods of critical 
scholarship to four of the so-called logographers, who were either con¬ 
temporaries or predecessors of Herodotus, he reveals more clearly the na¬ 
ture and form of history in tins period of beginnings, suggesting and 
emphasizing important relationships between ilicsc members of the Ioni¬ 
an school and the epoch-making work of the father of history. Of the 
four selected, Hccatacus of Miletus is prob.ibly the best known. He is usu¬ 
ally referred to as one of the earliest geographers but the author points 
out how the writings of these men represent a combin.'icion of geography, 
mythology, ethnography, and serious history. 

Vactories in the Pield: The Story of Migratory Farm Labor m Cali' 
fornia, by Cajvbv McWiluams. Boston; Little, Brown and Com¬ 
pany, 1939,334 pages, 52.50. 

This is a splendid study o£ the migratory farm labor in GaUCornia from 
the earliest days of American occupation to the present. The fact that 
250,000 workers, employed in the richest industry in California, have 
been repeatedly frustrated in their desire to achieve organization is a mat¬ 
ter that has long provoked discussion among labor^s wcll-WJshcrs and 
theorizers. The author seeks the root of much of this diflicuJcy in the 
system of land ownership, which has characterized the California scene 
from the very beginnings. A plantation system controlled liy the few in¬ 
variably requires a large and docile labor army. The scasonalilc nature of 
agriculture further accentuates the problem. Mr. McWilliams tells the 
story of the Chinese, the Japanese, the Hindus, the Filipinos, and the 
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Mexicans in Alta^ California. He tells also of the tramps, or bindle stiffs 
—the blanket men who follow the crops afoot. Moreover, he tells of the 
present migratory army of refugees from the dust-bowl area who pour 
into the great valleys of California in dilapidated flivvers and incredibly 
ancient jaloppies Factories tn the Field is a revelation—a revelation of a 
sad and chaotic phase of American life and of insipient fascism in action. 

Education jor Citizenships by Howard E. Wilsoiv. New York and 
London: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1938, xii + 272 pages. 

This IS one of the volumes of the report of the Regents Inquiry into 
the Character and Cost of Public Education. Education for citizenship 
“bears directly upon central issues and major problems emerging in pub¬ 
lic education*' (page x). The social-studies curriculum in the secondary 
schools has been studied in its relation to citizenship instruction on the 
assumption that the contribution of the social studies to social efficiency 
is the educational reason for their existence in the school program. A bat¬ 
tery of tests was administered to 22,584 pupils in 62 secondary schools rep¬ 
resenting a cross section of the entire State school system. The purpose of 
the testing was to determine the degree of social competence possessed 
by the examinees. As a result, 23 schools were selected for intensive study 
and another battery of tests was administered to 3,467 pupils. These were 
supplemented by personal data sheets. In addition, 25 schools and 200 
classrooms were directly observed by Professor Wilson Questionnaires 
were also used to elicit school practices and emphases. The purpose of 
this phase of the Inquiry was to ascertain accomplishment with emphasis 
upon the actual participation of the pupils “in the operations of society.” 
The investigator sought to determine the extent to which the present cur¬ 
riculum and practices fit present-day needs The concluding chapter, 
therefore, is given over to a series of conclusions and recommendations. 

Essentially a status study, with no attempt at historical perspective and 
limited strictly to the social-studies curriculum, it necessarily overlooks 
many vital factors in the problem of education for citizenship. 

Social Ferment tn Vermont, 17^1-18^0, by David M Ludlum. New 

York: Columbia University Press, 1939, x -|- 305 pages. 

That the State of Veimont during these years provided fertile soil for 
the social reformer and the agitator is amply attested by the evidence that 
Ml. Ludlum assembles in this little volume which admirably bears out 
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its title. He has drawn U[X)n every conceivai)lc source for his mformatioa 
with contemporary newspapers coniribuimg much ot micrtst. Gcograph 
ical factors played an iinporwntrolc in accounting for some of these radi¬ 
cal tendencies, as did ihtcoraijosinon of its early inhabitants. The author 
also points to the inllucncc of die Purit.iir C'^mnicr-Rcformation. This 
gave rise in the thirties to "Ultraism, the adoption of radical views and 
the employment of extreme measures by religious men who fixed their 
aitcnlion on a single objective wiilioul regard for its various relation- 
ships" (p. 55). As a result, the same names .ire assrKiaicd with move¬ 
ments as diverse as antimasonry and aniislavcry. The aiuhor devotes a 
single chapter each to die tcinjicrancc crusade and antimasonry. The anti- 
slavery movement is presented in its relation to religion (Chapter V) and 
to politics (Chapter VI). In Chapter VII he (races the Jeffersonian con¬ 
cept of “equal and exact justice to all” (which serves him as his tide), 
as it manifested itself in the Working Men's Movement, Prison Reform, 
Humanitarian Care of the Unfortunate, and llAucaiional Reform. Each 
of these serves as a chapter subdivision. The closing chapter describes 
the part played by the jicoplc of the State in the various schemes for the 
reorganization of the sodal order, which were so characteristic of the 
latter part of the period. These, he says, fell into two categories, those of 
“the religious millenniahsw" and those of “the economic millcnniallsts." 

Boy Transiency in America, by George E. Outeand. Santa Barbara, 
California; State College Press, 193J), 141 pages. 

This little volume is the compilation of the author’s articles dealing 
with youth wandering in the United States. These articles appeared over 
a period of five years and arc here grouped under three major fields: those 
dealing with education; those on the work of the Federal Tiansient Serv¬ 
ice; and those dealing particularly with causal factors. Much of the data 
is of a distinctly factual character, and all emphasize the need of a unified 
effort of all agencies if the problem is to be solved Social workers, teach¬ 
ers and administrators, and recreational directors will find much of value 
in both the data and the projected remedial action. 
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EDITORIAL 

Recent trends in the theory and practice of demcntary education 
in this country reflect to an increasing degree a sociological con¬ 
ception of die function and responsibilities of the elementary school. 
Emphasis on the social aspects of education characterizes the ma¬ 
jority of die changes effected in recent years in the curriculum, in 
teaching mediods, in school administration, and in school-com¬ 
munity relations. In the experimental schools and the more ad¬ 
vanced public schools, the outposts of the "new education,” the entire 
educative process has been progressively socialized. “Education for 
democracy” is die current catchword, and the aim of education is 
conceived to be not merely the inculcation of the racial and national 
heritage of factual knowledge, customs, and attitudes but the prepa¬ 
ration of the young for effective pardcipation in group life m a 
rapidly changing society. 

The curriculum has been expanded to include the “social studies” 
and the subject matter now taught under this head embraces not 
only geography and history but such subjects as current events, citi¬ 
zenship, community life, community civics, social science, and social 
problems. In a considerable number of elementary schools, particu¬ 
larly those of the six-year type, the social studies arc being incorpo¬ 
rated in the curricula of all the grades, even of the kindergarten. 
Methods of presenting subject matter have also undergone a radical 
change in recent years, the outstanding trend being in the direction 
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of a closer inicgraiion of ic.icl»ug coiMciu with ll\c out-of-school life 
of the child. Among the inaiiy niathfcsiations of this effort to relate 
school activities to real life arc the newer type of tcxifwoks oriented 
in terms of die problems of tl.iily life, ilit* increased utilization of 
cominuniiy resources by the schools, aiul pupil participation m the 
selection and development of group projects. The peak of tins move¬ 
ment away from ihccoiivenuon.»l organization of teaching materials 
is reached in the "micgraicd curncuhim” in which the traditional 
differentiation of the separate subjccts—arithinetic, reading, spell¬ 
ing, geography, etc.—is discarded in favor of an oiiciitaiion of all 
teaching around die study of die major functions of social life. 

The newer developments in the field of teaching methods give 
evidence of a growing realization of the importance of the group in 
facilitating botli the teaching and the learning process. In the mod¬ 
ern elementary school, cooperative group activity has largely super¬ 
seded die traditional type of formalized instruction. The educative 
value of group opinion and group pressure is recognized not only in 
the reorganization of the curriculum and of teaching techniques 
to accord with the principles of gioup Ic.arning but also in the 
transfer of responsibility for many phases of school and classroom 
management from faculty to students. 

To a considerable extent the school is assuming responsibility for 
the social, as well as die intellectual and physical, development of 
die child. The importance of providing socializing experiences 
within the school environment and of teaching the child socially 
acceptable patterns of behavior through actual participation in 
group activity is being stressed in both the nursery and elementary 
schools. One of the chief arguments for tlie enrollment of young 
children in nursery schools is the beneficial effect on die social ad¬ 
justment of the child of daily association with other cliildrcn of the 
same age, Socialization of the elementary-school child is effected 
through participation in various forms of cxiracuriiciilar activity 
as well as in group activity in the classroom. That the elementary 
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school is becoming increasingly concerned with the personality ad¬ 
justment of the child and conscious of the need for interpreting 
school behavior in the light of the child’s social background is evi¬ 
denced by the fact tliat die 1936 yearbook of the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of die National EducaUon Association 
was devoted to tins subject. 

Probably the area in which direct sociological influence is most 
apparent is that of school-community relations The trend toward 
closer coordination of school and community life is reflected in 
the current emphasis on utilization of community resources for die 
enrichment of teaching content and in the newer conception of the 
role of the school bodi as a center of community life and as a 
medium for effecting social change m the community. That ef¬ 
fective cooperation between the schools and the communities diey 
serve can result in social reform has been demonstrated by the suc¬ 
cess of such experiments as the Yonkers program described m the 
January 1938 issue of The Journal. 

The papers included in diis issue discuss ways m which socio¬ 
logical thinking and die knowledge derived from sociological 
research have contributed or can contribute to the solution of pres¬ 
ent-day problems m elementary education. One deals with socio¬ 
logical contributions to teaching content in the elementary school. 
A second describes one of the many varieties of sociological training 
now offered to prospective and in-service teachers and school ad¬ 
ministrators in sociology courses in teachers colleges, normal schools, 
and university departments of education. Two others focus attention 
on problem areas m our present system of elementary education. Of 
these, one stresses the need for school-community coordination in 
certain areas of the rural South now served by consolidated schools 
and for a reorientation of rural education in these areas to meet the 
needs of rural life. The other reviews the unsolved problems of 
Negro education in the South against a background of social theory 
and research relative to culture patterns in race relations The re- 
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maining article suggests some o( the implications for education of 
one type of sociological or socio-jwychological research. The re- 
searches described arc fairly typical of a considerable group of ob¬ 
servational and experimental studies of the social development and 
social beliavior patterns of young children made by sociologists, 
psychologists, and otlici students of chikl development during the 
past fifteen years in nursery schools, kindergartens, and tlic early 
grades of the public schools. 

Because of space Hraitaiions, it was necessary to postpone the 
article on method in tlie elementary school until the May issue. 

Ruth E, Arrington 



THE SOCIOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 


LESLIE DAY ZELENY 

State Teachers College, St, Cloud, Minnesota 

The significance of tlie relationship between sociology and the 
curriculum can be made clear by considering first the nature of 
sociology, then the function of education, and, finally, the socio¬ 
logical curriculum. 


NATURE OF SOCIOLOGY 

We begin witli a brief statement of the nature of sociology, the 
scientific study of the behavior of men m groups. Abasic assumption 
underlying die study of the group is that human beings desire values 
to satisfy dieir needs.* It is hypothesized that every man desires to 
preserve his organism and to enjoy its functionmg; consequently, 
man has two basic needs: security (preservation of structure) and 
activity (functionmg of structure).’ 

In the struggle to satisfy his basic needs (obtain “psychic and 
physiological satisfaction”) man comes into contact with objects oi 
values, including persons, related to the satisfaction of these needs. 
He reacts to these values: to obtain more of them or less of them. 
Of course, he may be indifferent. Consequently, man’s reactions to¬ 
ward values may be: acceptance, indifference, or rejection When 
persons react to other persons as values the reaction is reciprocal- 
making six basic types of human interaction: mutual attraction, 
acceptance-indifference, mutual indifference, acceptance-rejection, 
indifference-rejection, and mutual rejection. Two or more persons 

^Stuart C Pcjdd, “A TcnsJOJi Theory of Societal Aetjou/^ Jmencan Soctologicd RevietVf 
Vol 4 (February 1939), pp 56^7 

^llorneU Hart, ^‘Value-Judgments in Sociology,” Atncncan SocioJogteal RevieWt Vol 3 
(December 1938), pp 862-867, and Leslie Day Zclcny, fraciical (New York 

Prcnticc-Hall, Inc, 1937), p» 6 These terms arc used in about the same sense that Dodd, 
op at f uses “objects o£ psychic and physiological satisfaction” and cannot be given enough 
stress to prevent the use of die operational point of view 
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in any of ihcsc basic rclaiionsinps or coinbinalions of tlicsc basic 
rclalionships make a group. A group, then, is two or more persons 
in interaction/ 

When two or more persons interact for a pcricxJ of time there 
develops a system of behavior or rules guiding the nature of the 
interactions. Furthermore, groupsusually make some use of material 
objects to facilitate their functioning. 'I'he totality of lichavior pat¬ 
terns and objects used by a group in connection with its interactions 
is called its culture. In so far as human iiiicraciicms and culture can 
be measured, sociology is a science.* 

But there arc many kinds of groups—family, church, school, 
business, health, scientific, recreational, finc arts, social welfare, gov¬ 
ernmental, and others—each characterized by a measurable degree 
of interaction and measurable and identifiable behavior patterns 
and objects to which the members of the group have become con¬ 
ditioned. Nor do these groups exist mdependetuly; rather, they 
gather in interlocking, interdependent, interacting, and fluid clus¬ 
ters, usually within defined territorial areas. Such a cluster of groups 
is called a community, and it is ciiaracicrizcd by at least a few com¬ 
mon interests and a few common controls. 

It is one of the important tasks of sociology to describe and 
measure scientifically the complex iiuci actions and culture patterns 
of community life. In this way a sound basis fot understanding and 
control may be laid. The following brief outline gives a survey of 
the factors that need to be studied in a sociological investigation of 
a community: 

1, History and growth 

2. Population composition; (a) age distribution, (b) sex distribution, 
(c) nativity, (d) marital status, (c) mobility 

* George A. Lumibefg, Potindaihns of Sociology (New York’ ‘I lie Micinill.in (Vunpary, 
igJOlip. 35 * 

Stuart Chapin, Contcm^orsry Arntrienrt iMiiuiiatic (New York' Harj'cr ni«l Urnihers, 
> 93 S). pp 
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3. Structure: (a) natural areas (districts), (b) zones, (c) social gradi¬ 
ents (relative amounts of a phenomenon, like delinquency, m different 
zones) 

4. Community culture patterns: (a) material culture- (i) food and 
food habits, (ti) clothing, (3) shelter (housing), (4) tools and utensils, 
(5) transportation; (b) nonmaterial culture; (i) language, (2) social 
institutions 

5. Social groups (interaction, culture patterns, material culture, and 
problems of groups): (a) family, (b) church, (c) school, (d) industry, 
(c) health, (f) scientific, (g) recreational, (h) fine arts, (i) social wel¬ 
fare: (i) public welfare, (2) public assistance, (3) unemployment assist¬ 
ance, (4) work relief, (5) other relief, (6) institutional care,’ (j) govern¬ 
ment: (1) administration, (2) crime and criminal justice, (3) delinquency 
and juvenile court 

6. Community coordination 

A sociological survey properly conducted will reveal with clarity 
the web of interactions and patterns that furnishes the medium m 
which personality develops and acquires the nature that makes it 
human. By participation in group life man’s original nature be¬ 
comes modified and the social personality develops. This view of 
the nature of personality development has long been held by sociol¬ 
ogists. In 1909, Cooley declared that groups “are fundamental in 
forming the social nature and ideals of the individual.”* Ellwood, 
in 1925, declared that the “culture of the group dominates the be¬ 
havior of the human individual.’” Again, Paris, m 1932, stated that 
“human nature may be said to be created in primary group rela¬ 
tions.”* Finally, in 1939, Wirth, summarizing recent research studies 
of specialists in social science, concluded that they “indicate un¬ 
mistakably the trend toward the recognition of the significance 

® Joanna C Colcord, Ya/tr Communrty (New York’ Russell Sage Foundation, 1939) 

® Charles H Cooley, Soaal Organization (New York. Charles Scribner's Sons, 1909), p 23 

Charles A Ellwood, The Psychology of Human Society (New York D, Appleton Century 
Company, 1925), pp lo-ii, 

® Ellsworth Fans, "The Primary Group, Essence and Accidents/’ American Jourml of 
Sociology, Vol 38 (July 1932), pp 41-50 
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of social iiucracticm as llic basic pUKCSs in the formation botlicl 
huinati nature and the social order 
To summarize the stKiulogical iHtsiiion we may say that the 
basic phenomenon studied by vtciology is human wicractm: per¬ 
sons reacting to other persons as values. Two or more persons in 
interaction make a group; and groups tomlmic into interdependent 
clusters to form communities. Finally, it is only by participation in 
tl\c interactions of contemporary group or community life that 
personality develops. 

SOCIAL rUNCTION Ot EDUCAllON 

We arc now in position to consider the relation between ilic find¬ 
ings of sociology and tlic educational prtKcss. 

Assuming diat die purpose of education is to develop human per- 
sonality~to help youth and adults to make increasingly better ad¬ 
justments to contemporary groups—lbc findings and conclusions of 
sociologists become of great significance. Only by jiroviding experi¬ 
ence in human interaction in group life can personality be devel¬ 
oped, and the group life of the school must be similar to that of tlie 
community. More than that, numerous contacts between school 
groups and community groups must be jiroviilcd. 

There are, however, numerous cvidcivccs of man’s poor prepa¬ 
ration for community life. I^w degrees of niuiual attraction, bor¬ 
dering on mutual repulsion within and between groups, threaten 
the stability of modern civilization. Citizens have not been ade¬ 
quately prepared to participate widi othets in tlic democratic solu¬ 
tion of common problems, Their training has too often been void 
of the group experience. Many poor personalities have entered adult 
life. This failure must be shared by contemporary social institutions, 
especially education. 

Wirili, "Social Inicraiiioii ilie Prolilciii of the ImlivKliul ami ihc 
]oiii-iifil o/Sonotogy, Vol. 44 (May i<)39>, pp 0(15-979. 
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What is tile reason for this failure? One possible reason is the 
widespread use of a curriculum unrelated to meaningful community 
activities, Furtliermore, the curriculum is frequently taught by a 
dull “re-citation” of facts—often quickly forgotten. The result has 
often been tliat school graduates, so prepared, find contemporary 
life a strange puzzle. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL CUREICULUM 

A fundamental solution to the failure of the traditional educa¬ 
tion or “schooling” may be the mtroduction of what may be called 
a sociological curriculum. Such a curriculum would prepare stu¬ 
dents to participate in the interaction of community groups and to 
work widt odiers toward the solution of common problems. To 
prepare such a curriculum and to teach it, the teacher must have a 
comprehensive understanding of contemporary community, re¬ 
gional, national, and world life and problems, The elementary- 
school teacher must first of all have an understanding of the local 
community. Consequently, the teacher must utilize the findings of 
the sociologist and become something of an amateur sociologist 
herself. 

Mere incorporation of facts about the community into a curricu¬ 
lum is not sufficient; the curriculum must become a group-activity 
curriculum. Such a curriculum would have a minimum of routine 
lessons; instead it would foster participation in group activities. The 
school would become a community of groups as much as possible 
like an actual community Basic essentials would not be neglected. 
The curriculum and the participation would be arranged in such a 
manner that students, to continue to play successful roles in their 
school groups, would find it possible to do so only by acquiring 
greater degrees of ability in reading, writing, and arithmetic, this 
would be a “natural” motive for learning. 

A group-activity curriculum, however, would have to abandon 
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the traditional classifications of subject matter; rather, subject mat¬ 
ter would be organized in terms of community activities and prob¬ 
lems. Furtliciraorc, the curriculum would not be limited to the 
activities m scliool; it woitlil go beyond to ilic comnumiiy itself and 
provide real contacts between school anil comtnuimy groups—in¬ 
cluding stimulating ctKijicratum in studying .md impioving die 
community. 

The sociological curriculum is no idle dream. It is being intro¬ 
duced more and more, especially by cducatois with sociological 
training. Many State and regional educational organizations arc 
now engaged in curriculum study directed toward these ends. The 
trend is m this direction. Examples arc so mimcroiis that we can 
mention but a few. 

Of interest is an account by Chai lotto Estes of the way in which 
she and her stall changed licr school from the trathtional to the 
sociological school. Formal rows of scats were broken up to facilitate 
arrangement into any desired combination of gioups. Departmen¬ 
talized, homogeneous groups for studying reading wci c replaced by 
creative group activities in drama, music, poetry, language, etc. 
Subjects were integrated; ‘‘reseaich’' and creative gioup discussion 
became the order of the day. Co nscqucntly, the whole school became 
a community of groups working on activities (friezes, igloos, air¬ 
planes, plays, costumes, cooking, etc.) and using reading, writing, 
and arithmetic as means to the goal of successful group participation 
rather than as ends in tliemsclves.” 

The study of the major functions of social life constitutes tlic core 
curriculum for the public schools of the State of Virginia. They are 
listed as follows: "protection and conservation of life, property and 
natural resources; production of goods and services and distribution 
of the returns of production; consumption of goods anil sci vices; 
communication and transportation of goods and people, rccication; 


’“Clinrloiic Ustcs, “An Aciivicy ProfjrflUi in a Sm I'ranciscd CmmulUf)) fointiai, 

Vol 0 (February ig38)» |)p 79^82 
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expression of aesthetic impulses; expression of religious impulses, 
education; extension of freedom; integration of the individual; and 
exploration In the elementary grades these functions are ap- 
proaclied through the following centers of interest; 


First grade 
Second grade 
Third grade 

Fourth grade 

Fifth grade 

Sixth grade 
Seventh grade 
Eighth grade 


Home and school life 
Community life 

Adaptation of life to environmental forces of 
nature 

Adaptation of life to advancing physical fron¬ 
tiers 

Effects of inventions and discoveries upon our 
living 

Effects of machine production upon our living 
Social provision for cooperative living 
Adaptation of our living through nature, social 
and mechanical inventions and discoveries ^ 


In diis manner the core of the curriculum reflects the problems of 
community life rather dian the traditional subjects 

A comprehensive curriculum for community education has been 
worked out in Glencoe, Illinois, under the direction of Superintend¬ 
ent Paul J, Misner On the preprimary level adults are invited to 
assume responsibility for relating community agencies to the needs 
of nursery-school children. On the primary level joint excursions 
of parents and children are made to farms, post office, stores, etc., 
and other cooperative activities of parents and children are designed 
to improve social relations and community service On the postpri¬ 
mary level simple sociological surveys of the local community are 
conducted for the purpose of acquainting pupils with the commu¬ 
nity and Its life. On the early secondary level a study of contempo¬ 
rary social trends and their impact upon community life is begun. 
Emphasis is placed upon direct observation of these forces in the 

Material quoted with the permission of Sidncjr B Hall, Superintendent of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, from “Tentative Course of Study for Virginia Elementary Schools,*' Virginia State 
Board of Education, Richmond, 1934 
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community and, later, tUc program leads to higher levels which 
eventually involve the cooperative work of students and citizens in 
a compiclicnsivc study of the community directed toward its im- 
proveraent. In this way a vibrant vitality is given to schoolwork. It 
comes to have meaning in terms of the activities and problems of 
groups in daily life “ 

The final step or goal of the group-acUvUy curriculum or socio¬ 
logical curriculum is the community coordinating council in which 
school and community groups organize themselves for continuous 
self-study and improvement. It has been demonstrated that this can 
be done.” 

We may conclude by pointing out that the sociological curricu¬ 
lum is being cstablislicd as sound byrescaith. Kcceiuly, Wnghtstone 
completed a comprehensive study comparing ihc rcsuh.s of the pro¬ 
gram of work in traditional and experimental elementary schools 
The experimental schools used what might be called the group-ac¬ 
tivity curriculum, at least in part; and the conventional schools used 
common recitation methods, Wriglustonc’s findings .showed stu¬ 
dents in experimental schools superior in social relationships, ccjual 
or superior m self-initiated and coopeialive acts, .superior m tlie de¬ 
velopment of individual aptitudes, critical thinking, appreciation 
of worth-while activities, and in academic skills.” Consequently, we 
conclude that the sociological curriculum, properly used, may he 
expected to achieve the results claimed for it, 

SUMMARY 

To summarize, we may say that sociology, the scientific study of 
the beliavior of men in groups and clustcis of groups or commu¬ 
nities, has a distinct contribution to olTcr to education in developing 

], Mwncr, ^ Commwnuy Educmional Center, in The Commtfritfy School, by 
EvcTcit (New York; b Appleton Crnuiry ('ompiny, 

Tor iWnMrntions, see The Jfiuriinl of I tUtcnttoiml Sociology, Sf pteinbrr 10^6, October 1917> 
anti Janunry 19^8 

Wayne Wrighistojic, Apprutsa! 0/ 'Netrer VUtncfUary ^thool PracUces (New York‘ 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 19*^8) 
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young people to take an increasingly active part in the community. 
Educators, conscious of this responsibility, have recently become 
keenly interested in sociology and the sociological curriculum. The 
sociological curriculum is a study of life’s activities and problems; 
more than tliis, the sociological curriculum is a group-activity cur¬ 
riculum providing for tlie displacement of a large part of traditional 
‘Ve-citation*' methods. Finally, the neiv curriculum provides oppor¬ 
tunities for youths, teachers, and citizens to work together toward 
an understanding and improvement of community life 
That die sociological curriculum obtains desired results in learn¬ 
ing and in changing personality is being shown by contemporary 
research, particularly that of Wrightstone, 
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CONTRIBUTION OF COMMUNITY SOCIOLOGY 
TO TEACHER TRAINING 

Florence grbenhoe 
Ohio State University 

A careful study of the history of American education reveals that 
social aims and purposes, in theory at least, have always been ac¬ 
cepted by leading educators as the main reasons for the existence 
and support of die public-school system. Such leaders have been 
aware likewise that social change is inevitable and persistent and 
that educational concepts, positions, and policies must change ac¬ 
cordingly, but they likewise recognize that these professed aims 
have not always been realized. 

With technological expansion, mechanization, and urbanization 
of economy, American community life has been confronted with 
social conditions foreign to earlier experience. In the words of one 
writer: 

Under the impact of forces still too near at hand, too complex and 
elusive for brief analysis, the old community of the fathers has tended to 
disintegrate. The inclusive neighborhood unity, the warm and intimate 
unity of the primary group, has been shattered. Pressure groups now dot 
the landscape, each seeking to advance a special interest at the expense 
of the public weal. Old norms and forms of behavior are everywhere 
suspect; new codes of conduct, while clearly on the make, have not yet 
won wide acceptance. Thus the time is one of uncertainty and transition.' 

Life in America is no longer self-dependent but interdependent 
and tlierc has been a failure to bridge the gap between school and 
life so as to fit a “growing child to a changing community,” 

The situation has now become a matter of grave concern because 
of the many aicas in which there is a demand for solving crucial 
problems. 

'Lloyd A Conk, Coinmimuy liac^gtoimih of Cthicatioii (New York McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, 1938), p 3 
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The challenge... to iniliViduaU in Amentii imlay is lo think creatively 
ancl to act cooperatively wiihin the realities of our culture so as to solve our 
critical social prohlcms in a maimer that will promote the achievement 
ot democratic values. The challenge lo cduc.ition is to guide individuals 
in developing their potentialities so that they can solve these problems 
successfully." 

In this task of social education, sociology, particularly educational 
sociology, occupies a strategic position. 

As an awareness of these challenges iias become felt, a number of 
approaches have been suggestctl to meet this need. One trend has 
been the effort to coordinate and integrate the work of Utc school 
with die life activities of the surrounding community. In a number 
of areas the codrditiatiori has become so complete that leaders have 
spoken of the “community school,"* An accompanying trend in 
teacher education has been a widespread use of the community for 
projects. In certain instances, c.xpcrimciital programs have been set 
up such as die one at Central State I'cadtcrs College at Mount 
Pleasant, Michigan.' 

As an integral part of a program for preparing prospective teach¬ 
ers for woik in the newer type of school, coiuses in sociology may 
have several sorts of objectives. Quite often the fiist is lo pioniote 
interest in and allow for enjoyment of the knowledge gained in a 
study of personality formation, the working of social processes, and 
the like. A second is to endeavor to provide bases for meeting stu¬ 
dent needs and adjustment problems on an individual and personal 
level while at college and afteiward. A third may center attention 
on supplying both technical and general understanding of school 
problems, teacher and community relationships. 

*Uiith West, editor, Vfthssation of Commumiy Rcsoufces tn the A'om/ Studies» Ninth Year- 
hook, The National Council for the Social Studies, p 9 

* For discussion of coniinuniiy schools, sec\ Sninuel Hvercti, rdhor, I'he Commumiy School 
(New Yorki D Appleton Century Company, and I'Isic Clapp, Commttmty Schools 

in Action (New York" Viking Press, 19^0)* 

‘Margaret Koopmnn, Social Processes Mount Pleasant, Michigan" Ocnlr.il Slnlc Teachers 
College Press 
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It is witli this third approach that we wish to deal herewith special 
reference to elementary teacher training.' Though the courses in 
elementary educational sociology are only a small part of the total 
program, tlieir aims and procedures may serve as illustrative of the 
approach.' 

Having gradually assumed the outlook of a community sociology, 
we conceive of our contribution to teacher education as striving to 
give an understanding of the school-community problems men¬ 
tioned above but, more important still, as giving “exercise” in a 
number of personal experiences with community relationships, re¬ 
sources, and techniques of using these resources, so that some day 
the student may be able to “ ‘Keep Good School’ Beyond the Four 
Walls.” 

It is common knowledge that teachers today are specialists in the 
several departments of the curriculum. In the mam they know their 
subject matter well but too frequently they are not aware of the 
relationships between their subjects and life in the community in 
which tliey function both as citizens and teachers. To illustrate, last 
summer in a teachers college, two teachers sought a conference after 
a class in which procedures of the “community school" had been 
discussed. “You don’t know how hard it would be to teach that 
way,” said one. “I never have time to finish the text as it is.” And the 
other: “Your idea isn’t really new to me. You sec, I use community 
resources now. We go to visit the legislature once a year, and we visit 
the State prison and a factory or two ’’ 

The first teacher has thus far obtained no notion of how life- 
giving is the study of the local social world to the learning process. 
The second does not even see her community. It should be added in 
this connection that the needs, interests, and so forth, of the local 
community should not limit the area of learning and thinking. The 

" From one third to two thirds of the students with whom wc work in ■'Community Sociol- 
ogy" arc training to be clcmentary-school teachers 

•Lloyd A Cook, "Uses oE Community in Teacher Education,” Cuwculum Jowtial lo 6 
(October 1939) 
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phase of tlic community under study must be related to larger back¬ 
grounds, once the learner has worked in and through the local situ¬ 
ation. 

Such teachers as these, now in the making, provide the impetus 
for and the challenge to our program of sensitizing the prospective 
teacher to community relationships, icsourccs, and workable tech¬ 
niques. 

The elementary courses in educational sociology at Ohio State 
University have at present the following objectives: 

I. To further understanding of the various types and kinds of com¬ 
munities in which students may expect to live and teach, including study 
of community structure, processes of change, and effects on persons, espe¬ 
cially childien 

2* To secure a perspective concerning the nature and speed of social 
change in American community life, the inevitability and continuity of 
this change, and the role the school should play 

3. To see the school as a community-service center, indicating the kinds 
of services to all citizens which it does or docs not pci foi m, and 10 note the 
extent to which community agencies and materials arc and can be used as 
educational resources in the classroom 

4, To gain a point of view toward and knowledge aliout the school as a 
democratic social institution practising democracy m its ever yday life and 
activities, and educating those whom it contacts for more effective demo¬ 
cratic living 

5, To understand the teacher's community contacts; the pioblcms 
which he or she encounters m personal living and professional duties in 
different kinds of communities 

6. To gam some knowledge of ways and means by which new ideas 
and new practices are introduced into schools and communities 

These aims are the outcome of student-staff coopeiation as exer¬ 
cised in the classroom situation, in special small discussion groups, 
and in especially designated communities. 

Once we have outlined the trail we wish to follow, it is necessary 
to get an understanding of our basic concept “community/' The 
definition usually used foi implementing the woik is as follows: 
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A community is a population, aggregate (i) inhabiting a contigu¬ 
ous territory, (2) having a common background of experience, 
(3) possessing a number of basic service mstitutions, (4) maintain¬ 
ing a consciousness of its local unity, and (5) having an ability to act 
corporatively in meeting local crises ’ The differences which are 
always apparent between communities of different sizes give rise 
to the widely used classification of communities as primary and 
secondai y. In a primary type of community, life activities are person 
to person, intimate and sympathetic, whereas in a secondary com¬ 
munity relationships are impersonal, categoric, and formalized. 
Communities may also be classified as local and nonlocal for pur¬ 
poses of making clear the mcreasing outreach of communal rela¬ 
tionships. The meaning here is simply that the immediate area 
surrounding one’s home is the local community and all others are 
nonlocal. In terms of these definitions, the student may decide the 
degree to which his own or any other area or place is or is not a 
community, as well as the kind and quality of community life. 

The types of communities used cover a wide range and include 
such examples as the student’s own home town, the community in 
which the university is located, communities adjacent to the school, 
the campus as a community, communities somewhat distant such as 
important metropolitan centers and their areas, and such materials 
as may be gleaned from various community studies made by scholars 
and fiction writers. 

It is a major hope that, by turning our attention to the resources, 
and techniques by which we may utilize them, we will sensitize the 
student to and give him experience in the use of the reservoir of 
material in every community in which he may teach. To expedite 
this social sensitivity, we center attention on what these resources 
are, by what methods they can be used, how they may be introduced, 
and what values they have 

It seems to be a common assumption that community resources 


^ Lloyd A, Cook, Coinmumty Bac^gtoufids of Education, p 2*7* 
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are self-evident and so numerous as to be easy of access. In reality 
tlicy become educational materials only wlien the school’s programs 
suggest tlieir utilization. To attempt to present a complete listing of 
community resources used in this program or available for use else¬ 
where is impossible. The following arc merely illustrative of local 
community resources and consist, as is icadily seen, of objects and 
materials as well as persons, cultural processes, and relationships*. 

1. Community centers, relief agencies, correctional institutions, re¬ 
search bureaus, psychopathic institutions 

2. Persons within the area available as lecturers or for conferences on 
current topics and vocational problems 

3. Library reading materials, including ncwsp.ipcrs, magazines, books, 
monographs, Government reports—local, county, State, regional, and 
national—scrapbooks, and photographs 

4. Motion pictures, plays, and radio 

5. Maps of all kinds including spot maps, base maps, bar charts, graphs, 
and other pictorial illustrative material 

6. Class, small group, and individual projects in which data of the 
above types are collected, portrayed, and intcrpictcil 

y. Student personal experience and observation. In sociology one is 
faced frequently with the difliculty and the opportunity of giving every¬ 
day personal experiences meaning, clarirication, and interpretation, in a 
sociological frame of reference. 

In the collection, coordination, integration, and preservation of 
these resources, it is imperative that tl\c work be done by both stu¬ 
dents and staff members. To present an exhaustive list of the tech¬ 
niques for using these resources is even more difficult tlian to 
enumerate the resources themselves. The following techniques are 
suggestive only and vary from one learning situation to anoUrer: 

1. Class discussions of the give-and-take vaiicty; small special-interest 
groups; panels, round tables, etc. 

2. Lectures by both instructors and outside pci sons 

3. Reading of texts, library resources 
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4. Agency visits; field trips by the classes, by small groups, and repre- 
sentativc committees 

5 Reports, oral and wiitten, presented by the individual or m the more 
spicy "merry-go-round” fashion 

6 Exhibits of student projects or materials secured from local. State, 
regional, or other agencies and their studies 

7. Case studies 

8. Uses of radio, motion picture, and dramatizations 

9. Making of charts, graphs, and maps of the home community of the 
student 

10. Interviewing of persons who represent various professions for the 
purpose of student guidance or for securing needed data about social 
problems 

Experience to d ate indicates that several values have resulted from 
these procedures. There is evidence of (i) a considerable develop¬ 
ment of “work skills,” such as die ability to organize materials, to 
generalize, to make application of generalizations, and to interpret 
social data situations; (2) a modvation of civic awareness with con¬ 
sequent improvement of community relationships; (3) a vitaliza- 
tion of tlie subject matter which the usual textbook course can never 
give; (4) a greater amount of purposeful reading, (5) exercises in 
social sensitivity and adjustment due to group projects and commit¬ 
tee work as contrasted with work of an entirely individual nature; 

(6) an appreciationof reality on the part of both students and teacher 
since experiences are derived from student and staff backgrounds; 

(7) considerable increases in factual knowledge. 

On the debit side of the ledger, we have become impressed with 
the fact that merely motivating social action is not sufficient. Much 
time and work are necessary with individuals and small groups if 
students are to evince any research skill in compiling data or in ana¬ 
lyzing and relating the data to odier situations. It is necessary to 
guard continually against jumping too rapidly and deeply into the 
program because of an enthusiasm that was not supported by rcadi- 
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ness to act. I£ trips and similar activities are not to take on the nature 
of mere holiday excursions, much planning, study, and direction 
must be given to preparation for the activity as well as to follow-up 
programs. 

In summary, we have suggested possible contiibuiions which 
sociology, particularly community sociology, can make to teacher 
education. The procedure has been to describe in some detail a 
program now in process at Ohio State University. Though the ap¬ 
proach is believed to surmount some of the dilficultics in community 
education, it is submitted as but one of several programs in current 
use, The need at present is to center attention on improving and 
elaborating testing techniques, and to make surveys of resources 
used elsewhere so that comparable data wtU be available. 

If teachers and schools are to participate eJlcclivcly m community 
life, tliey must do so actively and continuously. We have made a 
beginning in the study of degrees and kinds of such participation in 
a survey of “The Community Contacts and Participation of 9,112 
Teachers Selected as a National Sample."* Investigation of teacher 
participation in community activities showed that the average 
teacher takes part in four activities, but that teachers as a group 
reveal no substantial leadership in any type of organized commu¬ 
nity life other than church work and parent-teacher associations. 
Further analysis of 500 representative eases supports this conclusion 
in that the movements and causes organized and led by teachers 
consist of fairly inconsequential groups such as Boy Scouts and 
Camp Fire Girls. Our meaning here is not that these groups, and 
others of the same type, are not important, for they are worthy of 
any and all support given them, but that, as social movements affect¬ 
ing community life, they are of minor significance. Further research 
in this field would be of value in the planning of community sen¬ 
sitizing programs. 


* School and Society, October 14, 1939. More extensive .-iccounts of lliis rescitreh will appc-ir 
in fortbcoining issues of The Elementary School Journal niul Sociology and Social Research 



SOCIOLOGICAL PROBLEMS IN RURAL ELEMENTARY 

EDUCATION 


MARION B. SMITH 
Louisiana State Lniuersity 

Before the seminar of Rural Education in the Soutli, held at 
George Peabody College for Teachers last summer, the director of 
the summer school wrote to various prominent educators in the 
Southern Stales explaining die proposed course and asking each 
individual addressed to recommend one or more teachers in his 
State to participate in the study. One State superintendent wrote 
m reply that there would be no value in such a course for his teachers 
since there were no rural schools m his State. He recognized, he 
wrote, no diflcrence between rural education and education of city 
youth. His State, he cmpliasizcd, taught agriculture in city schools 
and commerce in the country institutions. 

The superintendent was correct in his statement that there arc no 
rural schools in lus State system. Nevertheless, over sixty per cent of 
the children attending schools in tins State come from rural homes 
and, judging by the number of people engaged therein, agriculture 
is the most important industry. 

It seems to the author that the greatest contribution sociology can 
make to elementary education, or to secondary education, is to direct 
the attention of all educators to an important function of the public 
schools which is often overlooked; namely, the preparation of the 
young for efficient membership in the social environment of which 
they are at present a part and in which they will probably spend 
their adult life. Educators too frequently fail to recognize that 
schools arc agents of the communities by which diey are established 
and maintained. Too often education is regarded as a magical proc¬ 
ess taking place in the schools, which will perform some mystical 
function so that the youth who gets enough of the educational 
potions will be able to make a “success” in life. Success from this 
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viewpoint means living in tlic city and earning more money than 
otlier people. In odier words, education as it is now to be found in 
many rural schools is unrelated to the life the child is living and 
probably will live as an adult. 

The sociologist recognizes fundamental differences between ur¬ 
ban and rural society. In planning their public-school programs, 
educators should take tlicsc differences into considciation, This 
means that schoolmen need to study the communities served by the 
schools, witli a view to providing educational activities and an or¬ 
ganization suited to the peculiar needs of each locality. 

A GLANCE AT THE SOtJTHERN POPULATION 

Considering as the South the eleven States of Odum’s Southern 
Eegions of the United StatesJ one finds that 70.2 per cent of die 
people arc classed as rural and 47.7 per cent of the population are 
engaged in agriculture, according to tlie 1930 census. Only 22.2 per 
cent of the population live in cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants. 
No other section of America is so predominantly rural as the Soutlt. 

In the South only about ten per centof those enrolled in tlie public 
schools are in high school. This is the lowest proportion of pupils 
enrolled in the high school to be found in any section of tlvc nation. 
TheFarWest—'Nevada,Washington, Oregon, California—has over 
twice as high a percentage in the secondary school, slightly over 
twenty per cent. The problem of education in the South tlicn is the 
problem of the elementary schools, for there one finds about nine 
times as many children as in the high school, 

EDUCATORS PAIL TO CONSIDER COMMUNITY NEEDS 

If the school is to prepare young people to live in the society of 
which they themselves arc an integral part, can southern educators 
find the torch to guide them through their educational maze by 

‘Howard W. Odum, Soulhmt Iteghin of the Vni/ed S/oM (ainpel llilt, N. C.! The 
University of Nortli Carolina Pressj 1936)1 p 100* 
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looking to the North, where more than three fourths of the popu¬ 
lation are classed as urban, and less than ten per cent are engaged in 
farming? Obviously, northern schools are designed to serve a very 
different society. Nevertheless, our educators have failed to recog¬ 
nize that fact and have made such concerted efforts to follow the 
educational theories developed m Boston, New York, and Chicago 
that the South has actually surpassed the North in adopting some 
modern educational methods, notably the consolidation of rural 
schools. 

CONSOUDATJON OF RURAL ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS IN THE SOUTH 

According to Cubberly, the consolidation of the district school 
had its origin in Massachusetts when a law was enacted in 1869 per¬ 
mitting the consolidation of schools,’ From Massachusetts the move¬ 
ment spread to some midwestern States—Ohio, Indiana, and others. 
During the twentieth century the movement of rural-school con¬ 
solidation was introduced into the South. Today the South has out¬ 
distanced the rest of the nation in consohdatmg rural schools. For 
instance, in 1934, more than one third of all the school busses in the 
United States were operating in the South, whereas, according to 
figures for 1936, only one fourth of the children enrolled in the 
nation’s schools resided there. When one considers the fact that the 
number of pupils enrolled in school included Negro as well as 
white—and realizes that Negroes are seldom taken to school by 
bus—it is clear that the transportation of white children is even 
greater that at first would be realized. For mstance, in South Caro¬ 
lina 26.8 per cent of all white public-school pupils are transported to 
school and in Louisiana the proportion is as high as 43 per cent. 

In studying the consolidation of rural elementary schools m the 
South and the consequent closing of small one-, two-, and three- 
teacher schools, one finds some very striking examples of “educa- 

*Ellwood P Cubberly, Tublic Bdncafion tn the Vnued States (Boston Houghton Mifllin 
Company, I 934 )» P 7^2 
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tional absenteeism ”* Small children six and seven years of age are 
transported as much as 25 miles to school; tlicy arc required in some 
instances to walk, from one to three miles in order to catch tlic bus 
to ride the remaining distance to a ceiuralizcd school. Advocates of 
consolidation have emphasized the hardship of walking two or 
more miles to school. Certainly the hardsliip i.s much greater for 
children who have to walk to catch a bus, because school busses 
operate on a rigid schedule. If the child is not at the appointed place 
at a specified time, he will be left behind. In the South the winter 
months generally constitute the “rainy season.” This means that the 
little children, as well as older ones, must slop through the mud and 
rain to the bus line. Since they must allow themselves a margin of 
time diey arc frequently forced to wait ten or moi c minutes in the 
cold and wet. Then they ride in tlic unheated vehicle to the school 
in their damp clothes and with their feet soaked. The school to 
which they go is no longer the kind of institution where each child 
is known to the teacher, Instead, mass education is in process and die 
teacher has little opportunity to examine each of the forty or more 
cliildren she has under her care to sec if he i.s dry. 

Often the consolidated schools arc located in uiban ccntcis, so 
that the children from farm families arc placed at an early age in an 
environment very different from that of their homes. When such 
is the case, they arc taught by teachers who do not know their home 
environment and have little interest In tlicir life outside of the 
school, 

When the consolidated schools arc located in rural centers, they 
are often staffed by “commuting teachers,” who drive from village 
or town home to their place of occupation and rctui n after llie day’s 
work is done. Life in the community 01 neighborhood has little or 

'Marion B Smilli, W Soaologicai Analysts of Rarai Vdttcaiton m Tmttuamt (Baton Ko«p;c 
Louisian A State University Press, niso ^'Rurai Sthonls an(i 1 (iucationai 

Absenteeism in Louisianat" ^he lowrml ol rducattaual Sociology, ii* i (October 1938)» 
pp 93-100. 
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no interest for them They are like factory workers whose products 
are human beings upon whom the communities will later depend. 

RURAL SCHOOLS UNRELATED TO RURAL LIFE 

In the rural schools which have not been designed to serve the 
communities supporting them, one finds little or no attempt to 
relate the school offerings to the life of the children The primary 
readers largely portray the life of the city child living in tlie Nortli 
If they portray rural life at all, it is as something unusual—picnick¬ 
ing in the country, a city child visiting a farm, and the like. 

In teaching geography, teachers still start teaching die world as a 
whole—sometinng completely outside the child’s experience. When 
regional geography is begun, the traditional approach is used and 
the New England States are taught first 

In the teaching of history, political activities are stressed, as is war 
Few histories taught in the elementary schools mention the part 
agriculture has played in the nation’s development. The inventions 
of the telegraph, the telephone, the steamboat, and so forth, are em¬ 
phasized, but little note is taken of the inventions related to rural 
life—the steel plow, tlie reaper, the mechanical grain thrasher—or 
of the improvement of agricultural mediods and crops. 

In short, the equipment of the schools, the training of the teach¬ 
ers, the subject matter taught, and the method of teaching in the 
rural elementary schools are m a large measure the same as are to 
be found in the city elenaentary schools Usually the textbooks used 
in the urban and rural institutions are identical 

SCHOOL AND HOME BOUND TOGETHER BY NEIGHBORHOOD SCHOOLS 

One of die most serious faults of the consolidated elementary 
schools IS that the children are removed from their homes at a very 
early age and the home tics are weakened. In the “neighborhood 
school” the child of primary-school age is in close touch with his 
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home and the scliool acts to enlarge Ins horizon without weakening 
die home bonds. In such an institution die child appears in school 
programs before its parents and neighbors. Such a school binds the 
people of the area togedicr in a common interest. It is often said in 
urban schools, "If you want a crowd to attend an entertainment, let 
die little tots perform.” The parents will attend. This is true in the 
"neighborhood school," but in die large consolidated schools it has 
been found that the parents of high-school pupils actually have 
more contacts with tlie school than those of the elementary children. 
The majority of them have no contacts with die teachers of their 
children widi the result that die teachers who arc serving in loco 
parentis are unknown to the parents for whom tlicy “substitute.” 

SOCIOILOGY AND EDUCATIONAL REORGANIZATION IN THE SOUTH 

That there has been a need for reorganizing the traditional school 
is very apparent. Society has changed and education must be re¬ 
organized in order to keep m step with die change. The nature of 
the change has not been die same in all regions, however. In order 
to reorganize the school system to serve its function in die commu¬ 
nity, die needs of the community should be made the object of 
study. Sociology, especially rural sociology, can point die way for 
community studies so that die educational needs of die rural com¬ 
munity can be ascertained. 

Consolidation of certain rural schools may be desirable, but, in¬ 
stead of taking a physical map and locating the geographical center 
as die point for the erection of such an institution, how much better 
it would be to study the area served to determine; (i) whedier a 
consolidated school is desirable, that is, whether it will serve the 
needs of the community better than a number of small elemental y 
schools located in different neighborhoods, and ( 2 ) if so, where it 
should be located so as not to weaken the existing community or 
neighborhood bonds. Such a study may show that it is desii able to 
have a number of small "neighborhood schools” as inlegrating units 
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m a locality. The school may be serving valuable social functions in 
the neighborhood, as well as providing an educational institution 
for young children. Can the community afford to close a small ele¬ 
mentary school simply for die sake of greater administrative effi¬ 
ciency in operation, without taking into account the social services 
die institution is rendering? That such has been done in the rural 
South IS too apparent. This writer doubts the advisability of ever 
consolidating the lower grades so that primary children have to be 
transported far from home. 

As a part of the reorganization of the educational program, cur¬ 
riculum studies are bcmg made in the various Southern States. The 
curriculum revision is usually carried on as a State-wide program 
over a period of years During that time die revisers frequently in¬ 
vestigate everything connected widi the public schools except the 
item which the sociologist would place first: the community the 
school is serving. Certainly no program of education can be really 
effective in a community if it is not adjusted to the needs of the 
people living there. Does any one think, that education suited to the 
children living in the vicinity of Audubon Park in New Orleans 
will serve equally well another group living in a fishmg village in 
Louisiana or a cotton-farming area? Neither will a program of 
studies designed for the Anglo-Saxon secdons of Louisiana serve as 
well for the Acadian settlements. It seems but reasonable, therefore, 
that, as a preliminary to any attempt at curriculum revision, a study 
of the economic, recreational, domestic, religious, m short all the 
life needs of children in the community should be made. 

But, as a cridc may observe, many of the pupils when they are 
grown arc not going to remain in the community. It is true that 
there is a great deal of migration from rural to urban areas and there 
can be no doubt that it will always be an important factor to con¬ 
sider; but studies of die migration of rural young people indicate 
that a large proportion of them do live in rural communities and do 
engage in agriculture For example, according to a study by Ander- 
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soa anti Loomis*. “Almost one half of the sons who have left the 
parental household, both of owners and tenants, were engaged in 
farming.... Of die homemakers, 67 per cent of the owner daughters 
and 60 per cent of the tenant daughters were wives of farmers.” 
Furthermore: “Taking the group as a whole, 80 per cent of all tlic 
sons and daughters settled within a radius of 50 miles of the parental 
home. Sixty-five per cent settled within a radius of 25 miles of the 
parental home, while 30 per cent locate within to miles of the pa¬ 
rental home.”' Beck and Lively, in a study of the migration of open- 
country young people 11 Ohio, found that “43 per cent settled 
within 10 miles of their parental home.'" Since the depression, the 
amount of migration from rural to urban areas has declined to such 
a point that at times the tide was running upstream—from the town 
and city to the country. 


CONCLUSIONS 

To die sociologist, then, it seems that the rural elementary school 
should be the center of the rural ncigliborhood or community life. 
It should be close enough to the homes of die pupils to enable the 
parents and teachers to work together in the activity of training the 
children. The teachers should be, during the scliool year, not only 
residents of the area in wJiicli tlic school is located but, as commu¬ 
nity agents, should take an active part in the life of the group The 
activities of the school, both curricular and extracurricular, should be 
adapted to the needs of the pupils in the community. That, it seems, 
is what is implied in the statcraeivt: die school is a social institution. 

* W, A, Anderson find C P, I^oomisi Migration of Sons and DaU[»htcn of While Farmers in 
Wake County, North Caroiinai 1929, Dullciin No 275, North Carolina A^nculitirnl Fxpcri- 
ment Station, pp 13,24. 

G. Btek and C E, Lively, Movernent of Open Couniry Populaiioii in Oliio, Bulletin No< 
489, Ohio Agfivulmral Experiment StanoDi 1931 



THE NEGRO ELEMENTARY SCHOOL AND THE 
CULTURAL PATTERN 


HORACE MANN BOND 

The Fort Valley State College, Fort Valley, Georgia 

Tins article might be entitled “DescenKrom the Ivory Tower,” 
for the writer, after years of study of the problem of educating Ne¬ 
groes conducted within college and university cloisters, has for the 
past several months been serving as the administrator of a college. 
This college is designed to render its major service in the training of 
teachers for the Negro elementary schools of the State. 

With other students of the social complex that is the South, the 
writer has for several years been viewing, more often lyith alarm 
than otherwise, and as “objectively” as possible, precisely that social 
and economic pattern which it is now his duty not only to under¬ 
stand, interpret, and describe but also to reform. The past research 
has been carried on with that grave abstraction appropriate to the 
scholarly endeavor; the present responsibility not only calls for a 
frenzied attempt to answer the question “Knowledge—for What ? ” 
but also necessitates a transition from preoccupation with the pure 
science of society to a somewhat harried effort to make applications. 

In this paper it has seemed appropriate for the author to remain 
in character for the two separate tasks implied by the subject: to 
review, first, what the social sciences have, currently, to tell us re¬ 
garding the social complex that includes Negroes in the South; and, 
second, to describe what implications tliere are in these supposedly 
scientific facts for an educational institution which, once studied, 
ceases to be merely the object of research and becomes the vehicle 
for effecting social change. 
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I 

Just ycstcrclay—Victorian and jtost-Victorian yesterdays—tlic in¬ 
terpretation of the “Negro problem" was either sentimental, hu- 
rnanitarian, and in terms of cightccnth-ccnlury cqualitarianism, or 
it was of the order of contemporary racism. In the light of the first 
view, the Negro was a man and a brother; to be uplifted by educa¬ 
tional missionaries, saved from sin by religious efforts, brought to 
econojnic equality by the twin agents of an “education" and political 
measures, The first efforts, in the South, to educate Negroes were 
carried on largely by missionary teachers from New England, cqual- 
itarians all, disciples of Calvin on the one hand and Horace Mann 
on the other. To a strict insistence on the severest standards of a 
puritanical moral code tltcy added die faith in the common man 
implicit in the New England common-school revival. It was all to 
be very simple: spelling books, temperance lectures, the ballot; and 
the brother in black would emerge, no longer a chattel or a serf, but 
a man, a brotlicr, a citacn. 

To give all credit to the host of New Enghand schoolmarms who 
followed Grant to Vicksburg and Richmond, Slierman to Atlanta, 
and Banks and Butler to New Orleans, the great majority of them 
soon realized die terrific nature of the uplift in which tliey were en¬ 
gaged, but stuck doggedly to their simple rules, in the midst of tre¬ 
mendous discouragements, for die rest of their active lives. To their 
credit be it said also that they did perform miracles. In each place, 
they touched both die children of disorganized ex-slaves and of free 
people of color, and under diis almost magic touch of the school- 
marm at Hampton, at Fisk, at the Atlanta Baptist Female Seminary 
(now Spclman College), there did emerge from chattels and serfs 
men and women. 

Viewed in perspective, the failure of these missionary teachers to 
achieve the goals set was due to three difficulties. In the first place, 
they were spread too thinly through the South. Of a population of 
almost two million educabics of school age at the end of the Civil 
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War, not to mention the equally numerous illiterate adults, the mis¬ 
sion schools could touch but a few thousand. In the second place, the 
decline of war hysteria and of humanitarianism in the North meant 
that replacements and support were scanty. And, finally, they ran 
head on in tlie postreconstruction South into a nationwide revival 
of racial dogma that was to persist for a generation, unequaled any¬ 
where else in the world until the resurgence of race hatred in Nazi, 
Jew-hating Germany. 

In a number of historical accounts of racial attitudes in the South, 
authors find it difficult to explam the virulent race antagonism tliat 
flourished with the advent of such politicians as Ben Tillman in 
South Carolina and Vardeman m Mississippi. Many have laid it to 
tile recalcitrance of the blacks with freedom, to the education, in¬ 
deed, which the schoolmarms brought to the ex-slaves. Our newer 
knowledge, viewing the breaking of the white class structure as a 
result of the Civil War, with the emergence of new leaders from the 
masses to make articulate long-smoldering economic hatred of the 
blacks, may assign the catastrophic changes in race relations that 
did take place notably m the 90’s to the same complex of factors 
which bred Jew-baiting m Germany, and that perhaps breeds both 
Jew and Negro baiting in America today. 

Whatever the reason, the schoolmarm fought in a lost cause: lost 
for bitter antagonism toward the uplift of the Negro, lost for des¬ 
perate financial destitution that made impossible the provision of 
adequate funds for the education even of white children. And yet, 
as suggested above, the cause was not entirely lost; for in the little 
academies and grammar schools, where interrupted promise lent 
mockery to the pretentious names of “college” and “university,” 
men and women were being educated to do, in their generation, 
what the missionaries had been unable to do—^staff little schools for 
little children through the length and breadth of the land 
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For a time—^perhaps now nearing its termination—we have en¬ 
joyed a reasonably objective appreciation and study of die problem 
pfcscmed in this country by the juxtaposition of what, it may be 
agreed, arc divcisc "races/’ As opposed both to humanitariatiistn. 
and racism, there has developed a tlicory for the interpretation of 
race relations in America whicli is studiously cnvironmcntalistic 
and materialistic. Beginning wiili the conviction that economic 
classes best characterize major trends in historical development, it 
defines die Negro group as a subordinate caste within the whole, 
itself stratified into various discrete economic and social classes. 

Because of the persistence of social classes for a longer or shorter 
period after the economic classes that spawned them have begun 
to crumble, die role of the Negro caste is seen externally as helping 
to define social and economic class within the white group. The 
bifacial world, with functions of an economic society poorly de¬ 
fined, results in the re-creation in the Negro caste of an approxima¬ 
tion of the class structure characteristic of the white world without. 
There are “upper-class” Negroes as there arc "upper-class” white 
persons, each as defined witliin their own group; but a sharp line 
separates the most “upper-class” Negroes from the farthest down 
"lower-class” white man. 

Whatever the structure—and it is highly debatable that die caste¬ 
like contemporary status of Negroes may be defined, in a culture 
so subject to change as is ours, as a true caste—it is obvious diat the 
theory gives a highly valuable frame of reference for evaluating the 
structure.’^ It adds light to an estimation of social values, and to a 
study of institutions, for both races. Indeed, it aids in appraising 

^ There is an extensive bibliography oC fcccnl date dealing wiih tJus subject, See, among 
Olliers, Duel I G. Gallagher, 4nienean Cas/c atui (he Ne^ro CaiUge (New York; Columbia 
University Press, 1038)1 Lloyd Warner, “Formal I^ducaiioti ami ihr Social Siruciurc,“ The 
Jourm] of Ifducattonal Sociology, May 1936, pp •;3d"5li; “AnKnean CaMc and Class,” 
American Journal oj Sactology, September 1931?, pp, 23^-2^7, John Pollard, Caste am/ Class 
in a Southern Toam (New Haven Yale University Press, lo^y). Allison Pa vis, “The 
Socialization of the Negro Adolescent/’ fotirnal of Negro education, July 10*^9 
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types of individual personality within both races, but its greatest 
value, for this essay, lies in the interpretation it naay give to the in¬ 
stitution—the elementary school for Negro children—with which 
we are immediately concerned. 

Another qualifying factor m the caste-class relations of the two 
races, and of the institutions which are part of the cultural pattern, 
is the simple fact of great poverty m the section where the majority 
of blacks live. Whether cause or effect, the fact that the South is poor 
adds and subtracts all along the Imc of biracial contacts. Here is a 
section witli, relatively, most of the children and least of the wealth. 
Here is a section, likewise, where separate schools and the political 
implications of a “superior” and an “inferior” race permit a choice 
in the distribution of what few funds are available. Discrimination 
in the expenditure of public funds for Negro children, visible every¬ 
where in the United States where Negro children represent the vast 
majority of children enrolled m a school (from Harlem to Chicago), 
is axiomatic in such a depressed economy Perhaps the most signifi¬ 
cant index to the influence of the economic factor in the education 
of Negroes in the Soutli is that it is possible to find urban commu¬ 
nities where per capita expenditures for Negro children are higher 
than in certain rural areas for white children, where the white popu¬ 
lation finds itself concentrated on poor, hilly land. 

If the South had greater resources, it would not be the South. If 
Mississippi had tax-yielding resources similar to those of California, 
it would not be the Mississippi we know, nor would the relations 
of Negroes and of whites be as they are. Yet, if a change in the con¬ 
centration of wealth can be imagined, witliout a change in the pro¬ 
portion of Negroes in the population, it would mean that Missis¬ 
sippi would no longer have to apply a tax rate thirteen times as high 
as Califoima’s to yield comparable educational revenue for each 
black or white child m the State; and, by that token, the prospect 
for the Negro elementary school in Mississippi, regardless of caste 
or of class, would be entirely changed 
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III 

In addition to die insights that contemporary study of society has 
given into die nature of die structures involving Negroes and white 
persons in die South, there arc equally valuable concepts regarding 
the nature of the process of accommodation dial have recently come 
to light. In the face of horrifying descriptions of race conflict in any 
historical period, whctlier it be ante-bellum accounts of slavery, 
reminiscences of the horrors of Reconstruction, or contemporary 
analyses of trouble points, the fact remains that both whites and 
blacks involved in each of dicsc periods have been human beings, 
witli an immense capacity for accommodating themselves to diffi- 
culdes which can easily be inagnilicd, both in liistorical and spatial 
perspective. Negro slaves did not spend all of their lives grieving at 
their sad condition. White Southerners during Reconstruction spent 
less time agonising at what was going on about tlicra tlian have 
Messrs. Dixon, GrilBih, Selznick, and Miss Mitchell; and indeed it 
is a moot question whether more tears were shed by the Negroes of 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin and die whites of The Clansman, or by the 
readers of those classics. 

People must cat, love, sleep, gossip, hate, whether black or white, 
regardless of caste or class, in the ante-bellum period or today. For 
a valuable picture of the machinery of accommodation, or, rather, 
of the lubrication of the machinery by wJiicli white and black man¬ 
age to live bearable lives in contact with each other, we owe much 
to Doyle’s The Etiquette of Race Relations in the South,' 

Theories of race adjustment must be in terms of generalities 
Accommodations, however much cast in the general pattern, must 
be individual in nature. No general rule exists for these particular¬ 
ized adaptations of “etiquette.” Stated another way, the general rule 
of caste would be so paralyzing to day-by-day behavior in the South 
that individual exceptions of a personal nature become the rule. The 

* W. Doyle, TAe Etiquette oj Raefi Relations ttt the South (CtiicagOi The Univcr&ily 

of Chicago Press, 1937), 
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South may be m process of becoming impersonalized as it grows 
mdustrial and urban; but where black meets white is still a realm of 
personal behavior. 

This is important for all institutions, and particularly for such an 
institution as the school. All aspects of the administration of schools, 
for example, take on different meaning as compared to the general 
rule. The impersonalized role of a school teacher in a large urban 
center, where he may impersonally form associations and even 
unions for the improvement of his lot, has no counterpart in do- 
centialized systems where teacher stands neighbor or kin to board 
member or superintendent In even greater degree, though now 
sub)ect to rapid change, is this true of schools for Negroes. The 
employment of a school supervisor, and a public greetmg by the 
superintendent as “Gertrude” or “Sallie” is not always an effort to 
“put the supervisor in her place.” Sometimes it is part of the personal 
touch which m turn is part of the pattern. There have been Negro 
college presidents who have been scorned by fellow Negroes because 
of their apparent predilection for fishing and hunting with influen¬ 
tial white persons. The scoffers betray their ignorance of the pattern. 
The Negro may not golf or play bridge or chat informally at lunch 
with his white friend; but he may, honestly and with self-respect, 
bridge tlie chasm of race in an area into which the wavering line of 
caste does not extend. 

Fear of die “furriner” is not confined to Negro-white relations 
As one educator has said, school teachers from die Bronx are not 
overly welcome in Iowa. Perhaps even more than with white per¬ 
sons, however, the suspicion of “Negro furriners”—^persons who 
might disturb die delicate balance of race adjustment in a commu¬ 
nity diat feels well satisfied with its “solution”—is characteristic. 
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IV 

Reference has been, made above lo die unporumce of gross eco¬ 
nomic clidercntials in the relative support that may be expected to 
go to white and Negro schools in the South. As a dual function of 
die castc-cconomic structure, tlic limitation of economic opportu¬ 
nities for Negroes poses a diflicult question for institutions designed 
to educate Negro children. In the professions Negroes arc limited 
largely to services which they can render for their ovvn people; and 
the low income of Negroes, togctlicr widi the disadvantages under 
which Negro professionals labor in disposing of their wares, or in 
giving their clients die greatest return for payment, severely restricts 
the degree to which it may be expected that Negro professionals can 
monopolize services for Negroes, Discriminations that bar Negroes 
almost entirely from distributive occupations, from large-scale cleri¬ 
cal fields, from skilled crafts, and, more recently, even from the 
underpaid hard labor, formerly "Negro,” jobs arc all matters of 
serious concern to those who would formulate an adequate or effec¬ 
tive educational program. The problem of "general” versus "voca- 
tional” education is difficult enough in planning die education of 
young white people, who, presumably, have merely the hazards of 
a disorganized world economic structure with which to contend. 
How much more profound is the dilemma of one who would plan 
intelligently for die education of Negro youth, who, in addition to 
the frightful state of the common social and economic structure sur¬ 
rounding us all, is confronted with an endless succession of special 
difficulties due to racel 

Perhaps this gloomy reflection provides as satisfactory a juncture 
as any to consider the second separate task set forth as die aim of this 
paper; namely, the discussion of the implications which sociological 
knowledge has for the education of Negro ciiildicn. 

Knowledge—for what ? 

It is plain that only he whose occupation is social research could 
content himself with the bare analysis of what, in sober truth, seems 
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to be a desperate prospect for Negro youth. At the risk of stepping 
too brazenly from the role of social analyst—and Jeremiah—to that 
of reformist—and Pollyanna—this writer would posit, on the part 
of those engaged in the education of Negro children, the necessity 
of harking back a century to the promoters of the New England 
common-school revival, and their belief, not only in the “improva- 
bility of mankind,” but also in the essential possibility of achieving 
such an improvement by means of planned processes and institu¬ 
tions, In perspective, the condition and prospect for Negroes, and 
for the American culture of which they are a part, need not dis¬ 
courage optimism. The intangibles defy measurement; but even the 
tangibles might bear some weight in an estimation of the effect of 
formal education and educational institutions upon the status of 
Negroes since the time, seventy-five years ago, when the school- 
marm began to "uplift” the race. Are Negroes happier today than 
then? It IS debatable. We do know that such indices as mfant mor¬ 
tality, illegitimacy, tuberculosis, and family disorganization show 
decreasing ratios, and, over a long-time span, gratifying decreases. 
Such a volume as Frazier’s The Negro Family in the United States 
is not only a magn ificent sociological essay; it is also an exciting por¬ 
trayal of the growth of social organization, of greater mtegration, 
over a period long enough to discount lag, slips, and collapse, and 
give cause to what may, indeed, be an entirely unscientific basis for 
the kind of faith that motivated the early missionaries. 

In this process the elementary school for Negroes has indubitably 
played a large part in furnishing Negroes, however inadequately as 
yet, with the tools basic to participation in the American culture. 
Even the gloomiest portions of the picture of Negro social organi¬ 
zation help define the functions—m high relief—of the school in 
which Negro children are enrolled. That school must choose its 
task with rel ation to the problems which social research helps define, 


• E Franklin Frazier, The Negro Family in the United States (Chicago- The University of 
Chicago Press, 1939) 
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but always with reference to U\at (highly unscientific?) guide to 
action known as "The American Dream." 

In the America of the clrcain~may it not also be an America com¬ 
patible with the science of sociology?—tlicrc is a place for an insti¬ 
tution whose function is the improvement of mtmkind. Such an 
institution, for the lowest stratum of die nation’s economic pyramid, 
for die lowest stratum of die nation’s social pyramid, must have a 
consciousness of the persistence of social structures, the immense 
inertia of die social meclianism. It must—if, indeed, institudons 
may be self-conscious—attempt an intelligent appraisal of the ways 
and degrees in which its task differs from that of similar institudons 
designed for integrating children into the general pattern of Ameri¬ 
can life. This it must do while viewing tliccommon goal. If, through 
the persistence for several centuries of various species of racial dis¬ 
advantages, its clientele lacks skills and understandings common to 
the average of odicr populations, diis institution needs to modify 
its mediods and to be content to teach first die apparent needs. Its 
primary funedon might be expressed as that of creating a literate 
population (as a cynic miglit, indeed, propose as an unrealized func¬ 
tion of all American schools). Beyond dns, the school for Negro 
children must socialize the Negro child, first, as a member of an 
underprivileged economic class, and, second, as a member of a de¬ 
spised social group—at the best, a semicaste. 

And here the personalities of social analyst and reformer find 
final disassociation. To teach children to read—when their parents 
are illiterate, and the culture too destitute to provide material for 
them to read. To teach children to be clean, when die housing 
afforded by the economic system, the type of labor engaged in, tlie 
pitiful clothing they have money to buy make cleanliness, neatness, 
order a task for Hercules. To teach children to have self-respect, 
when the structure, we are told, negates self-respect, because it ne¬ 
gates racial respect. To teach children respect for life, when the high 
homicide rate of their parents, we arc told, derives from the pattern 
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of violence woven by the superior caste to keep the lower caste sub¬ 
ordinated. Yes—each IS to be done. The schoolmarms did it, and so 
must we. 

As it brings into sharp relief the difhculdcs inherent m social 
change, sociology also makes realistic tlie long-time character of any 
change. This patience with institutions is a great virtue. If, to under¬ 
standing and patience, there can be added something of the opposite 
impatience with things as they are that characterized the early mis¬ 
sionary teachas, the fourth generation of Negroes since the school- 
marms first came should be best equipped of all for the slow process 
of acculturation. 



EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF RESEARCH 
IN DOMINATiVE AND SOCIALLY 
INTEGRATIVE BEHAVIOR 

(iAROLO II, ANDHRSON 

University oj Illinois 

The definitions of doaiinativc and of socially integrative behavior 
have been derived from observations in schools and homes. From 
these observations certain assumptions and hypotheses have been 
formulated. Experimental and observational investigations carried 
on. over die past several years together with tlircc completed but 
unpublished studies reveal the possibility of practical application of 
the research to education. 

A group of kindergaitcn children were making May baskets. 
Terry had folded his basket on the lines which had been drawn on 
the material tlic night bcfoic by die teacher. He hat! pasted the flaps 
as he had been instructed and had die handle fastened in place. The 
teacher had cut out of other paper a handful of diamond-shaped 
pieces which she had distributed four to a child. These were to sei vc 
as decorations to be pasted horizontally on the basket. As she walked 
about the room she noticed Terry pasting his diamond decoration 
vertically. 

“Ohj oh, Terry,” she said, "the decorations .arc to be pasted on 
lying down and not standing up.** 

“But I want to paste mine this way," said Terry. 

“Well, that isn’t the way they are supposed to go. Here now, just 
paste it this way.” And she turned the diamond horizontally and 
pasted it before Terry seemed to know what had happened She 
remained while Terry at her instruction pasted two more shapes 
horizontally. Then she turned away leaving Terry to paste the 
fourth. 

At the end of the period Terry had only ihiec decorations on his 
basket. When the teacher inquired about the ba.skcls, Terry, point- 
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ing to the undecorated side of his basket, said that he did not want 
one there. 

“Oh, but every basket should have four. Here is one your color. 
We’ll just paste it on quickly.” And with Terry speechless and trans¬ 
fixed she pasted it on quickly. 

Mary Lou had observed that at her table several handles did not 
stick. “I guess I don’t want a handle,” she remarked to the boy 
seated next to her. She cut up the handle of her basket and pasted 
tl\e pieces as decorations all over the basket. The teacher’s remark 
to this fait accompli was, “Oh, you’ve spoiled yours, Mary Lou; 
yours is all messy and doesn’t have a handle ” 

Teriy and Mary Lou were children who appeared to show a 
measure of spontaneity. Their behavior showed that they had ideas 
that differed from the expressed ideas of the “oldest and wisest” 
member of the group Their behavior satisfies the criteria of being 
“experimentally minded,” of “thinking for oneself”—two impor¬ 
tant aspects of growth and two basic objectives of education. Terry’s 
spontaneous idea was nipped in tlie bud. Mary Lou’s idea was trans¬ 
lated into action which was subsequently disapproved. 

Can children have ideas different from those of teachers? If so, 
under what circumstances and how often? 

In contrast with the relationships outlined above is the “thera¬ 
peutic relation” between the child and a psychiatrist described by 
Frederick H Allen Writing on "The Child as the Therapist Sees 
Him,” Allen says: 

First, I might indicate the nature of the therapeutic relation with a 
child. 

This IS a specific and unique relation established with a child who is 
presenting some difficulties in his behavior. Usually he is brought and has 
had little to say as to whether this is a thing he wants to do. From the 
beginning the therapist tries to give the child the feeling that here he is 
taken just as he is. He is accepted as a child, not as a pioblem, with no 
attempt to mold him into anything other than what he can be at the 
moment. . ’ 
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It is obvious tliat Terry and Mary Lou were not “accepted as they 
were,” and tliat tlicy were definitely being “molded into something 
otlier than what they would have been at die moment.” 

That a relationship in which one is “accepted as he is” may be 
specific and unique for the children in difficulty who are brought 
to Dr. Allen’s clinic may be true.* That this relationship which Allen 
attempts for die clinic is not uncommon in many sclioolrooms 
where chddrcn arc not (or not yet) in trouble is also true. 

In a second grade during singing period one of the children asked 
for the song about the organ-gruidcr and the monkey. Another 
child volunteered the page number. After the children had sung it, 
the teacher asked, “I wonder if you would like to play it (act it) ?" 
There was general agreement. The boy who liad asked for the song 
was asked to choose die organ-grinders. He designated three, who 
in turn chose their monkeys. Two monkeys had been chosen. James 
was hesitating, although several hands indicated that he could have 
a monkey. 

“Why don’t you choose, James?” the teacher asked. 

James looked over die room again and said, “I want a little person 
and I want somebody who wants to be a monkey.” A hand shot up 
from a little girl who fitted James’s specifications and she became 
the third monkey. 

After the children had sung the song while the organ-grinders 
and dieir monkeys performed at die front of the room, a child asked, 
“Don’t they go down the street ?” 

“The organ man decides tliat,” the teacher replied. The organ- 
grinders and the monkeys and die other children logedier seemed 
to decide it. The monkeys and organ-grinders took positions at the 
head of aisles and the odicr children began to reach with ostensible 
gestures into imaginary purses for imaginary pennies to drop into 
imaginary cups. They sang the song again and tlic teacher, adding 
her imaginary pennies, remarked, “Well, I hope you enjoyed thcii 
song, and that the monkeys received lots of pennies.” 
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It IS possible reliably to observe and classify the contacts between 
individuals as to whether the response on the one hand is character¬ 
ized by a flexibility toward the other or 1$ characterized by a rigidity. 
A flexible response is one that not only permits but invites interplay 
of differences; permits and invites tlie exercise of thmking and 
judgment of another. By its nature a flexible response brings out 
differences in the process of interplay, promotes the process of 
diffei endation which is a fundamental characteristic of growth. 

The teacher in the organ-grinder situation showed numbers of 
contacts witli children in which it was easy for the child to be him¬ 
self, to have ideas of his own, and to act on them. To the extent that 
behavior can be characterized by this easy flexibility the social inter¬ 
play satisfies the criteria for harmonious relations. Because it is easy 
to be oneself it is easier to be understood by odiers. The increased 
understanding that is brought about makes it possible for individ¬ 
uals to adapt their own behavior to the desires and purposes of 
others It is axiomatic that without understanding it would be only 
by chance that one’s behavior could be harmonious with the desires 
and purposes of others. It follows that harmony of social relations 
can exist only in proportion to one’s understanding of others. If 
understanding is possible only to the extent that others are free to 
express tliemselves, be themselves, then accepting others as tliey are 
is not only a good psychotherapeutic technique but a highly desir¬ 
able educational technique as well 

The term integrative behavior is applied to responses character¬ 
ized by flexibility, to behavior diat attempts to bring out differences 
in others and to find common purposes among differences. It is 
essentially growdi behavior in which one can at the same time be 
spontaneous, have ideas of one’s own, and be harmonious with 
others; or, more pioperly, behavior is integrative to the extent diat 
it IS characterized by spontaneity and harmony. 

The term integration is not used here as it has been used by some 
in contrast with differentiation It is believed that the two processes 
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arc inseparable and are merely di/Tcrent aspects of the same psy¬ 
chological or biological plicnomcnon. With the integration of dif¬ 
ferences something new is created that has not existed before; this 
emergence of an original through the integration of diflcrences is 
itself a dtffcrentiaiion. 

On the contrary, rigidity of response tends to stifle differences in 
others, to reduce the interplay of diflci cnees, hence to make under¬ 
standing more difficult. The rigidity of response has been given the 
label of domination. It designates relationships in which the deter¬ 
mination of social bchavor of two or more persons is founded on a 
narrow experiential base. Terry’s experience, his desires, and pur¬ 
poses were excluded by his kindergarten teacher when she deter¬ 
mined how Terry was to decorate his basket. Because the decision 
was made by the teacher alone the experience in making the basket 
served more to create a conflict of di/Tcrcnccs than to permit the 
discovery of common purposes among dilTcrcnccs. Domination un¬ 
questionably exists in degrees. The more authoritative and auto¬ 
cratic arc human relations in any group, the narrower is tlic 
experiential base out of which behavior of its members is deter¬ 
mined. 

It is assumed that the primary objective of education is the opti¬ 
mum development of the individual child. All the other statements 
regarding citizenship, living today or preparing to live tomorow or, 
in mental-hygiene terms, making the child’s beliavior satisfying to 
himself and at the same time satisfying to others, are but derivatives 
or special applications of the general concept of optimum giowth 
and development. 

It IS recognized, however, that optimum growtli is a concept that 
exists by definition. Growth or development involves a change in 
structure or function. Optimum growth represents a change in a 
defined direction and in an approved direction. Changes in direc¬ 
tions not approved arc not regarded as approaching optimum 
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growth. It IS recognized, further, that opumum growth is a func¬ 
tional or operationally defined concept. 

Optimum growth is thus a characteristic not of the child himself 
or of the child as such but is a characteristic of the dynamic interplay 
of the potentials in a given child and the potentials m a given 
environment. Growth of the child is an emergent. The nature of 
the environment in which any child finds himself is crucial for his 
growth and development. 

Growth, whetlier biological or psychological, involves a process 
of differentiation and a phenomenon of integration of differences. 
Differentiation is a process in which there appears the creation of 
differences, the emergence of originals in structure and function. 
Growth IS at once the creation of differences and the integration of 
differences. Anotlier way of expressing the dual aspect of growth is 
the statement that growdi is at once spontaneous within the parts 
and harmonious among tlie parts. 

Psychologically and sociologically man is hardly beyond the 
amoeba stage; he is largely an individualistic, atomistic unit show¬ 
ing some spontaneity, some differentiation, but only a small regard 
for harmony of social purposes or for the mtegration of differences. 
Further discussions of the definitions and assumptions and of the 
relation of domination and of integrative behavior to the concept of 
growth are found in other publications.*'*’ “ 

The experimental studies of dominative and of socially integra¬ 
tive behavior began with preschool childrenChildren of this 
age offer an advantage in that they are believed to be more frank in 
their responses to others tlian are adults or older children. The sub¬ 
jects were 128 children comprismg three groups: (a) a nursery- 
school group of normal or superior children, (b) an orphanage 
nursery-school group, and (c) a control group of orphanage chil¬ 
dren. Each child was paired at random with five children in an 
experimental play situation. Each orphanage child was paired with 
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five of his own group and wid\ five children of tlic other group. The 
procedure and cxperiinciual situation adopted for obtaining data 
were die ones devised by Jack" for the study of ascendant behav¬ 
ior. Two children were brought to tlic experimental playroom 
and were allowed to play with a sandbox and toys for five minutesj 
theobserver recording tlicir behavior through anobservation screen. 
The observations were reduced to doniination and integration 
scores. There was in progress at the time an experimental study of 
die modification of ascendant behavior by Page" who was using 
die Jack techniques. Through the courtesy of Miss Page it was pos¬ 
sible to observe ninety-eight eases simultaneously with her; that is, 
to record, in terras of domination and integration, the behavior of 
the same children wliom she observed from the standpoint of as¬ 
cendant behavior. Other pairings yielding eases up to 1,030 in paired 
situations were added. 

The study showed a high internal consistency of die data. Evi¬ 
dence from Several different analyses of the data supported the 
liypodicscs that: (i) domination in one child tends to incite dojni- 
nativc techniques in the companion; (a) integrative behavior tends 
to induce codperadon or integrative behavior in the companion; (3) 
domination as a psychological technique of behaving is not only dif¬ 
ferent from, but, where a potential avenue of escape is left open, is 
dynamically unrelated to, integrative behavior. Ascendant behavior 
as defined by Jack" and recorded by Page” had coefficients of cor¬ 
relation of 65 .02 with domination and of .44 ± .03 with integra¬ 

tive behavior. Ascendance as a term characterizing personality does 
not differentiate between flexibility and inflexibility in the tech¬ 
niques of responding to differences, nor lictwccn die use of com¬ 
mands and requests in attaining one's objectives. The ambiguity in 
the concept of ascendance was mentioned briefly in die original 
research report* and, together with the definitions and experimental 
work of the AUports,*' * has been discussed more in detail in a recent 
paper.** 
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The same experimental procedure was applied two years later to 
three kindergarten groups in another community Even though a 
significant reveisal in sex differences was found, tire data gave con¬ 
sistent support to the three hypotheses stated above. In bodi studies 
domination and integration scores showed low or zero coefficients 
of correlation with chronological age and mental age. 

If the above hypotheses were true for the interplay between pre¬ 
school children in this experimental play situation, would they be 
true also for the interplay between teachers and children in school or 
between parents and children at home ? 

A study was next undertaken to develop reliable techniques for 
recording in terms of dommative and integrative behavior die con¬ 
tacts which teachers have with kindergarten children.”' ” Domi¬ 
nation in this study includes social contacts in which the activity of 
the child or of the group is determined out of the experience or 
judgment of the teacher. Such a contact is psychologically different 
from the contact in which there is a democratic interplay, in which 
the determination of the child’s activity comes from a broader ex¬ 
periential base that includes the judgment or choices of the child 
himself. The psychological assumptions are that “the child ‘learns’ 
less arithmetic if father does all his problems for him, and he grows 
less in other respects to the extent that the teacher decides what is 
to be done and how and when to do it. Telling them is assumed to 
be not only psychologically different from asking tliem, but in gen¬ 
eral it is assumed to be less propitious for growth, learning, and 
problem solving." “ 

A special observation blank was devised with twenty different 
defined categories of teachers’ contacts. Three kindergarten groups 
in two schools taught by three teachers supplied the final data. Since 
a series of studies into different age levels and different situations 
was contemplated, the problem of reliability of two observers was 
given special consideration Reliability coefficients were established 
by data from seventy-three pairs of consecutive and simultaneous 
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records of five minutes each by isvo inJependem observers. The 
observers showed high agreement in defining a contact, in record¬ 
ing the total number of contacts, as well as in iccording contacts per 
five-minute period. They were more reliable in observing domina- 
tive contacts than integrative contacts. 

Tlic number of contacts per hour was computed for contacts with 
individual children and contacts with the group. In individual con¬ 
tacts teachers A and C each had twice as many dominativc as inte¬ 
grative contacts and teacher B had five times as many dominativc as 
integrative contacts. In group contacts the ratios were higher, all 
being over five to one for domination. 

Teacher C had less tlian half as many cliildrcn as teachers A and 
B, yet liad more individual contacts per hour per child. It cannot be 
said that these frequencies arc too high. Cor there arc no noi ras or 
standards. Questions were raised as to what constitutes a teacher 
load. During several hours of observation some children had almost 
no individual contacts with the tcaclicr; others had averages as high 
as fifty-five contacts per hour.** 

In the first study of teachers' contacts it was possible to observe 
only one teacher at a time. Observations were tbercfoi c made on die 
teacher taking the leading role. The next year, 1938-1939, a study 
was undertaken in which the contacts of both head and assistant 
teachers were recorded simultaneously.'* Observational data were 
obtained from four samplings, three in the fall and one in the 
spring. An additional sampling of ob.servations tvas taken in a 
selected kindergarten because of an initial impression of several 
observers that diis one teacher, in contrast with all others hitherto 
Included in the study, was showing more Integrative contacts 
than dominativc contacts. The data confirmed this impression and 
showed the need for validating these measures against other criteria 
for excellence in teaching. 

Variability of teachers’ contacts is analyzed according to the lole 
o£ the teacher and according to samplings. Fiom the standpoint of 
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the individual child variability of an extreme nature is found; over 
one time-sarapUng period of five hours of observation the mean 
numbers per hour of total contacts per child ranged from 2 i to 716. 
Questions for fuitlier research were raised as to the meaning for 
individual children of tlie different “psychological environments” 
represented by variability in teachers’ dominative and integrative 
contacts with individual children which are recorded in the same 
schoolroom. 

In another study using a time-sampling techniqueBrewer” de¬ 
vised reliable observational tecliniqucs for recording die interplay 
of kindergarten children and teachers Children’s behavior in seven 
categories was recorded in amount of time spent in each activity. 
The subjects were tliirty-two children and two teachers In general, 
the children’s activities that were grouped as teacher approved 
showed no relationship to teachers’ dominative or integrative con¬ 
tacts. Children’s recorded behavior that was classified as not ap¬ 
proved by tlie teacher had lowest time scores,yetrevcalcd coefficients 
of correlation of .62 and .68 with teachers’ dominative contacts and 
no relation with teachers’ integrative contacts The implication is 
that if “misbehavior” is circular in nature the children’s domination 
of die teachers is highly related to the teachers’ domination of the 
children. Also, the teachers are not cutting the vicious dynamic 
circle of dominative behavior by die introduction of integrative 
behavior toward the children. This study constitutes an essential 
validation of the measures of teachers’ behavior in terms of domina¬ 
tive and integrative contacts. 

Two studies are now in progress which, by a revision of categories 
to reveal degrees of domination, are attempting a further validation 
of the measures. These studies will measure the behavior of both 
teachers and children by these revised categories and will adapt the 
techniques to schoolroom situations m the second, fourth, and sixth 
grades. 

An initial investigation of the application of these concepts to 
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teacher-child relations at the high-school level is reported in two 
studies. The first” reports the construction of a mental-hygiene rat¬ 
ing scale of teachers' responses in twenty-three problem situations. 
Separate forms oi ballots were provided, one to be filled out by the 
teacher and one by tire pupils. The other study” reports the appli¬ 
cation of tire scale to 130 high-school teachers and 182 high-school 
students. 

Research projected for the future is designed to improve die meas¬ 
ures in the direction of increased validity and economy of adminis¬ 
tration and in their extension up through the public schools. When 
these steps have been taken, it is expected diat, while these measures 
will offer no panacea for the undemocratic practice.? in adult-child 
relations, they should make possible a reduction to concrete meas¬ 
urement of some of the psychological factors bearing on the educa¬ 
tional processes which arc now regarded as intangibles. 
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RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section Qf’Xur.]owmi.may be of the greatest possible 
service, its readers are tnged to send in at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment titles, and where possible descriptions, of cm rent research proiects 
now in process in educational sociology and also those protects in fields oj 
interest hindred to educational sociology, 

K GLEAKING HOUSE OF INFORMATION ON COMMUNITY COORDINATION* 

Coordinating Councils, Inc, is primarily a service organ iFStion for the 
advancement of community coordination. Consultant service is provided 
community leaders who desire to organize the agencies of the locality in 
the interest of children or to carry on a more effective and coordinated 
program of communal activities. A part of this service is to stimulate 
studies, surveys, and conferences in order to assemble and disseminate 
information regarding the problems met and the successful methods used 
in various types of coordinating, neighborhood, or community councils 
A clearing liousc is conducted for the interchange of ideas, experiences, 
materials, and plans. Some of this information is published in Community 
Codrdination, a bulletin devoted to the exchange of information between 
many scattered councils. Considerable material has been assembled m the 
headquarters and the organization has kept in touch wjih various projects 
of research chat arc being carried on in dificiciu paits of the country. The 
lack of funds has prevented the further extension of this woik. 

Many of the studies made by local authorities arc of a practical nature 
Enough facts are gathered to discern trends and to ascertain general con¬ 
ditions with a view of mobilizing the forces of the area in the interest of 
improvements. More thoroughgoing and p.iinstaking research is needed. 

To assist community councils to study their own activities and periodi¬ 
cally to appraise their work, the Research Committee of the Los Angeles 
County Coordinating Councils, with the assistance of Coordinating 
Councils, Inc., has prepared an outline for the sclC-siudy of local organi¬ 
zations. Each year, preferably in May, the officers of local councils arc 
requested to fill out a questionnaire and to repot t their findings con- 

‘This statement is furfitslicd through the courlesy of Martin IJ. Neiiiucyer, professor of 
sociology at the University of Southern Californi.i and director of ('ourdiiiadtig Councils, 
Inc, 
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cecaing membership, leadershipj geaecal meetings, committee activities, 
methods of procedure, and projects which have been undertaken or en¬ 
couraged during the year. These findings are checked and added toby the 
executives of the county sponsoring agency. Over a period of years a con¬ 
siderable amount of information will be assembled which will make it 
possible to ascertain the life history of each council. 

The value of life histones of communEty organizations depends some¬ 
what upon the accuracy and completeness of local records. The changing 
personnel of local councils makes record keeping difficult. Furthermore, 
few local leaders are sufficiently trained in record keeping and objective 
observation and analysis to secure reliable results The desire of many 
leaders and organizations to improve conditions in the community, to 
put democratic principles into practice, to serve children and young people 
more effectively, or to prevent delinquency has led to the preparation of a 
manual on coordinating councils designed particularly for communities 
ranging from 1,000 to 25,000 in population. 

Studies of community organization deal mainly with an analysis of the 
institutions and agencies of the area; their distribution, facilities, and 
activities, the groups served, leadership, and how they may be coordinated 
in carrying out cooperative enterprises, The purpose of coordination is to 
avoid overlapping of functions and services and to see to it that the varied 
needs of the people in the area are more adequately met. Some have gone 
beyond this type of study to determine the interests as well as the needs of 
the groups to be served. Leisure-time questionnaires and interview tech¬ 
niques are used to get the information. Few of these studies are compre¬ 
hensive. Only certain basic data are gathered as needed. The questionnaire 
technique is a favored device of study, which enables the investigators to 
gather a mass of material from a large number of persons in a short time, 
to ascertain the extent of a condition, the mam interests and needs, and 
trends of development. Few are aware of the amount of work such a 
method of study involves, the difficulties in formulating the questions, the 
problem of distribution, the tabulation of the data, and the analysis and 
utilization of the information. 

brothers college studies itself 

Brothers College, which is the liberal-arts unit of Drew University, 
Madison, New Jersey, is carrying on an interesting self-study which has 
been prompted by the fact that m 1939 the college completed eleven years 
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of existence. It was felt by those connected with the college that, before 
entering on the second decade, it would be well for the college to study 
itself, “to take slock, survey the future and see tf our program was meeting 
the needs of modern men in this changing world." It was decided also 
that, if such a study was to be made and the program modified, the 
changes must come from within the faculty and not be handed down by 
the administration. For liiis reason an educational committee was ap¬ 
pointed which held a discussion with ihe faculty each week throughout 
the academic year in 1938-1939. In tliis way it was possible togctcballcng- 
ing topics, not too broad and comprehensive, that would be {icrtmcnt to 
the program of the college. Some of the topics thus derived were; the 
Bi others College program and the needs of the individual students; a 
more definite and distinct purpose for the college; a more thorough train¬ 
ing in science; the place of tlxc liberal-arts college m the changing world; 
die relation of transfer of training to the educational process; the classics 
and a liberal education. 

In order to get the students’ points of view the students in the college 
met the faculty on two occasions. At one meeting they discussed the stu¬ 
dents and cxtraclassroom activities in relation to the academic program. 
It is a tradition in Brothers College to have a "Gripe" meeting each year 
on the part of the students. This year a committee assembled and assorted 
the "Gripes," which covered every phase of college life even including 
housing. At one meeting this committee cold the faculty all the things that 
they could find wrong with the college including, of course, the curricu¬ 
lum and everything that pertains to it. 

This intensive stock taking of the college program was continued 
throughout the academic year and in the fall of 1939 the educational com¬ 
mittee began to garner the results of the year’s study. The plan is that the 
educational committee will now sit down with the curriculum committee. 
If in joint session, or sessions, a new program emerges, it will then be pre¬ 
sented to the faculty of Brothers College for adoption, It is already evi¬ 
denced that some changes will be made particularly along the line of 
further individualization of study. 

EXPERIMENTAL APPLICATION OF RESULTS OF CCC STUDY BEING MADE 

As a result of its comprehensive study of the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, the American ’foutW Commission, whh the approval of camp 
officials, is now beginning a project of implementation designed to im- 
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prove the educational offerings m the CCC, and also in the selected resi¬ 
dent centers of the National Youth Administration. In all, the programs 
will be carried on in thirty places, under the directorship of Mr. Kenneth 
Holland, who supervised the Commission’s original study of the CCC. 

Although no final report on the study recently concluded will be pub- 
licly presented until the implementation project is completed, Dr. Homer 
P. Rainey, director of the Commission, has authorized the release of 
certain data secuied m the original inquiry. 

Mr. Holland was aided m the direction of the CCC inquiry by Earl 
Iffert, assistant director, and an advisory committee composed of Ralph 
W. Tyler of the University of Chicago, H. H. Remmers of Purdue Uni- 
versity, F. T. Spaulding of Harvard University, and M. R Trabue of the 
Pennsylvania State College. 

STUDIES OF THE CIRCUS GRIFTER AND NEIGHBORHOOD BACKGROUNDS 
OF DELINQUENTS 

Edwin H, Sutherland, Professor of Sociology, Indiana University, is 
engaged in completing a study of the circus grifter. The methods and 
point of view of this study will be similar to those of the study of the pro^ 
fessional thief which was published in 1937 

Of particular interest as signifying the possibilities of cooperative re^ 
search among departments of sociology in a given area and State institu- 
lions is the study of the neighborhood backgrounds of delinquents which 
IS now under way in Indiana and of which Professor Sutherland is gem 
eral director. The study is being conducted jointly by the members of the 
classification divisions of the State penal correctional institutions and the 
professors of sociology in the Indiana colleges and universities 
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The Albanian Struggle in the Old World and Nctv, compiled and 
written by members o£ the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works 
Progress Administration of Massachusetts. Sponsored by The Al¬ 
banian Historical Society of Massachusetts. Boston; The Writer, 
Inc., 1939, lx H-168 pages. 

This study of the Alluniju iinmigrani community in America is a 
splcnditl example of the most useful acLomphsiunents of the WPA. 
Loaded with hitherto unpuldishcd information gathered from Albanian 
sources, dus is not only the best work av-iilablc on this ethnic group of 
ours but also a good example of how the lives of the various immigrant 
groups can be successfully depicted. 

Sidney Hillman: Labor Statesman, by GiO«c:i. Soule. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1939, x •{- 237 pages. 

This is the story of one of the great lc.idcrs in the American labor move¬ 
ment. Moreover, it is the story of the rise and development of collective 
bargaining as an agency of social control in American economic life. 
Sidney Hillman is the revered and trusted leader of thousantls of Ameri¬ 
can, workers today and, tor titc past decade, he has been the guiding genius 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers. Ccoige Soule traces the career 
of this ttitcrpiising and far-seeing labor statesman from hts childhood 
days in Tsarist Russia to the present. Woven lliroiighout the personal 
history of his protagonist, Mr, Soule carries the threads of the story of the 
American labor movement. The sweatshop days arc pictured in all their 
horror and the tale is told of the rise of the Amalgamated as a protest 
against the ineffectiveness of the scmidormant unions of the ciaCt type. 
The advent of Mr. Hillman to New York, after liis bi illiant successes in 
Chicago, marks an important event in the history of collective bargaining. 
The war days and the ensuing depressions created crises m the garment 
trades and it was Mr. Hillman who capably steered the workers through 
these perils. The coming of the New Deal and tlic NRA found Mr. Hill¬ 
man in a position to accept a post among the planners of ihc new social 
order. When it became necessary for the CIO to come into being, Mr 
Hillman was prepared to render the new organization gicat suppoit for 
he had long been an exponent of industrial unionism. Mr. Soule sees m 
Mr. Hillman a great cieativc leader whose life has been dedicated to die 
fulfillment of the democratic ideal. 
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American Medicine Mobilizes, by James Rorty. New York: W W 
Norton Company, 1939,358 pages. 

This IS a very timely volume devoted to the contrast between two diver¬ 
gent groups in medical practice. One small group has been the victim. o£ 
an enlightenment and of the forces of social change, which has altered the 
entire complexion of present-day medicine. On the other hand, there is 
the large group of intrenched conservatives adhering medievally to an 
archaic belief in a conservation of such factors in a profession which next 
to the orthodox clergy is most tied by the fetters of yesterday. A large part 
of the work is devoted to the American Medical Association, which is the 
head of the conservative medical hierarchy. 

To one who is a physician himself, the attitude is incomprehensible 
especially when officially the American Medical Association has set forth 
no alternative or substitute plan. 

Section II IS filled with an interesting collection of propaganda manipu¬ 
lations which set forth very well the attitudes and methods employed by 
the A.M.A. The final section III is entitled Medicine*s Unfinished Job. 
To one familiar with the contemporary scene there is a doubt whether 
from a social angle medicine has actually begun. 

The author has handled his subject with admirable taste and reserve. 
He has been exceptionally fair to both sides and lets his reader be the 
judge. It IS an interesting paradox that the very A M A, which pleads for 
efficiency takes means to defeat the completion of same. One feels that the 
fault lies 111 a sort of invincible ignorance that grew out of a conservatism 
through archaic folkways rather than an imperviousness to human needs 
There is a tendency of the physician to be so enmeshed with his profession 
that he fails to sec humanity other than as a pathological possibility from 
a clinical angle 

This book IS such an exceptionally good study that it should have a 
wide utility and enlighten many who at present arc eidicr ignorant or 
indifferent to a trend m American life. 

Popidation, Race and Eugemes, by Morris Siegel, M.D, Published 
by the author, 546 Barton Street, East Hamilton, Ontario, 1939, 
206 pages. 

In a compact little volume the author has given a comprehensive dis¬ 
cussion of important aspects of social biology under such categories as 
positive eugenics and negative eugenics. Under these titles vital factors 
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national and racial factors arc used to cause political cataclysms. The 
discussion is also timely when those advocates of democracy attempt to 
check up on why it has not been as effective as tts optimistic proponents 
would have it be. The answer according to the author is found in our 
failing to consider simple biological laws which if applied to the human 
race would render better stock available to carry forth ihc destinies of man 
in a world of conflicts and problems. 

One may summariveby saying that man has been more concerned with 
the rearing of dogs and cattle than With the human race. In this respect the 
book in question does much to banish a sentimental approach to problems 
of such Vital importance. When one reads these pages he finds the answer 
to many such questions as the failure of education m America. 

Specially to be recommended is ibc section in Book II devoted to con¬ 
sideration of the problem of races and their diftcrenecs. Siegel has handled 
this in a thoroughly scientific manner and yet has been particularly effec¬ 
tive in his ability to be fair to all sides of the question .and at the same time 
to be compact in his statements. This c^iialily of effective and cfllcient 
compactness and yet not at the expense of the thesis development is one of 
the best characteristics. It is a book well worth-while and should appeal to 
students of sociology, biology, and the social sciences in general. 

Women's Life and Work in the Southern Colonics, by Julia CiiEm 
Spruill. Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 
1938,426 pages. 

This is a slgnific.'intbit of social history. Begun as a study of "the chang¬ 
ing attitudes toward women in the Sotub," it became a .study of "tlic life 
and status of women m the English coloriics of the South " It is based 
throughout upon firsthand evidence, painstakingly gathered from a 
great variety of contemporary sources. Much of the research involved is 
revealed in. the copious footnotes and documentation provided on almost 
every page. It presents a comprehensive picture of womankind m the 
Southern colonies in her many activities, beginning with her first appear¬ 
ance on the scene in the first settlements (Women W.intcd), and from 
this point proceeding logically through such phases of her life here as 
childbearing, her care of the household, her plcasiiics and pastimes, her 
wardrobe and toilet, courtship and marriage, the nature and permanence 
of the marriage bond, education, participation in public affairs and tlie 
careers open to members of her sex, closing with chapters on crimes and 
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punishments and her legal status The author presents women of high 
and of low degree, setting forth the contrast between life at the two ex¬ 
tremes of the social order. She quotes lively descriptions left by the women 
themselves m their journals and letters, and provides a wealth of detail 
on every aspect of life reviewed. For the section of the country involved 
and for the period covered—roughly speaking, that prior to the Revolu- 
doii—It would be difficult to cite a single book as informative on colonial 
womankind as this volume. The author supplies the much needed back¬ 
ground for understanding the social and legal status of woman in the 
period which followed, It is very clear from her descriptions that although 
woman was hedged about with many restrictions due to her sex, then as 
now much depended upon her personality in making for herself a place 
111 the life of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Changed condi¬ 
tions of living on this side of the Atlantic were not without their influence 
upon her life and activities, )ust as was the case with her male partner, 
gradually modifying and transforming older practices of European 
ongin mto a new and distinctly American pattern. The author, however, 
makes no special effort to draw any such sweeping conclusions from her 
abundant data, She is content rather to present a series of vivid pictures 
of the dress and habits of life of her heroines, making no effort to compare 
01 contrast them with conditions in other parts of the country. The illus¬ 
trations, of which there are several, are from contemporary sources and 
point up even more efiectively—lf that be possible—the realistic word 
pictures. 

Social Adjustment in Methodism, by John Paul Williams, New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity, 1938,131 pages. 

This study is an attempt to determine the adjustment of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to the changing social order in and around Springfield, 
Massachusetts. The data consist of opinions of pastors, official board mem¬ 
bers, church members, and Methodist college students of the area. The 
study shows that the cultural values and meanings of the founders of the 
denomination are lost to the present generation. It also shows a wide 
divergence of opinion on problems of church government, worship, social 
pronouncements, and disciplinary standards Although the sampling is 
not a cross section of the entire membership, and does not account for 
the beliefs of nominal Methodists who are not aligned with the churches 
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of tlic cotnmumly, ii is a revealing and informative approach to a topic 
important for both educators and sociologists. 

At the Vans Peace Conference, by James T. Siiotwlll. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1937,44^} pages. 

V/hen the greatest peace-time budgets in history arc being voted by 
almost every nation of the world, when CJcrntany has cast off the “iniqui¬ 
tous" and vindictive Treaty of Versailles, .ind when ilic Lc.tgiic of Nations 
has become but a hollow mockery, this human record of the Paris Peace 
Conference comes as a sobering and challenging document. The author 
has traced the national but not inevitable developments of a treaty made 
on tlie basis of growing national feelings in the Allied countries, an 
increasingly hostile press which believed that "mere agreements lacked 
dramatic appeal,” and of rcfus.il to jicrmit cooperation with the ex¬ 
enemy delegates. Constantly nuts the thread "If—," but history can never 
know what changes the suppositions might liavc made in the subsequent 
developments that arc now the history of the I.ist twenty years. The au¬ 
thor justly believes that a permanent peace could have been made at Paris 
but that the extension of war hatreds into treaty negotiations belies the 
statement recurring now with increasing vehemence that peace can only 
be ensured by another World War. 

Economic Problems of Modern Society, by John N. Andekws and 
Rudolf K. Michels, New York: Ronald Press Company, 1937, 
798 pages. 

An excellent text for a first college cottrse in cctimimics. It is compre¬ 
hensive yet well organised, and is sufTicicntly nontechnical to be easily 
read. Each chapter concludes with questions anti a supplementary bibli- 
ography. The major areas include: the characteristics of modern society, 
the consumer, money and banking, business organwations and their 
regulation, labor problems, agriculture and national resources, jiublic 
finance, and foreign trade and foreign exchange. 

The Psychology of Eating, by Louis R. WoLiUiiio, M D. New York: 
Robert M. McBiide and Company, 1936,321 pages. 

I he author of The Psychology of Eating has succeeded in bringing 
together into compact and readable form a very considerable share of the 
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scientific information about eating and diet which should be made avaih 
able to the layman. After an interesting account of the customs and habits 
which have surrounded diet m various countries throughout history^ the 
reader is introduced to the "need for a point of view on eating ” In spite of 
the large number of scientific studies of food that have been made avail¬ 
able to the public, people continue to plan their meals on the basis of 
habit. The “point of view” which the author advocates consists of the fact 
that scientific knowledge regarding food shall be allowed to function in 
the selection o£ diets. 

Particularly valuable m popularizing this scientific knowledge are the 
charts which Dr Wolberg has included in Chapter IV, These charts show 
the reader “the values of various foods ” Such phrases as “energy values,” 
“fuel values,” and “caloric values” arc translated into the layman*s term, 
“fattening.” Fruits, dairy products, vegetables, meat, fish, oils and nuts, 
cereals, sweets, and beverages are each treated separately in a chart It is 
certain that some of the implications of the fact that there are wide differ¬ 
ences in the “fattening values” of every sort of food will be understood by 
even the most casual reader of Chapter IV. 

Chapter V consists of a series of brief comments on the large array of 
fads, drugs, and appliances for reducing weight which are current today. 
The tendency to become bitter, sarcastic, or cynical to which many work¬ 
ers in the field of health yield when they are obliged to discuss these topics 
has been tempered with commendable restraint in the present treatment. 
Intelligent reduction or increase of weight is achieved, according to Dr. 
Wolberg, not by a blind, uncritical reduction or increase in the amount of 
food that is eaten, but by a “reeducation of the appetite to choose and to 
enjoy health-giving food substances.” 

The major part of the second half of the book is devoted to diets and 
menus for the correction of both underweight and overweight The 
Psychology of Eating deserves a place in the working library of all per¬ 
sons who are interested either personally or professionally in problems of 
diet. There is an extensive bibliography and a detailed index. 

Standard Chemical and Technical Dictionary, by H, Bennett. New 
York‘ Chemical Publishing Company, 1939,637 pages. 

This book IS a requisite for the practising chemist with medium library 
facilities It is to be regretted that some of the recent hormone compounds 
are not included. 
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Education for Democracy, edited by Thomas H. Briggs and Wat 
French. New York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1939, xii -f ^(>6 pages. 

The purposes of die Congress on Education for DcmcKracy of v/hkh 
this is the report o£ proceedings included: the development of greater 
commonness of undersundmg, bringing misconceptions and unfounded 
misconceptions into light, awakening a desire for continuous coopera¬ 
tion, and the initiation oC plans for more cEcciivc action and research in 
education for democracy. 

The speakers were both lay and professional leaders in education and 
public life. The major problems considered wcrct the essentials and chal¬ 
lenge of democracy here and abroad, the role of religion, the problems of 
rural youth and adult education, and the future of democracy tlirough 
education. 

The Congress was held during the clays of tension just prior to the 
outbreak of war in Europe. It is perhaps natural that major emphasis 
should have been given to the international scene but, with the exception 
of a few speakers, little attention was given to the more specific problems 
of education and there is little that is sun'iciciitly concrete to affect Ameri¬ 
can education, 

America and the World Crisis, edited by S. D, Mvers, Jr. Dallas, 
Texas: The Arnold Foundation, 1939, xvi -J- 187 pages. 

This is the published proceedings of the sixth annual conference of the 
Institute of Public Affairs. It consists of sixteen papers dealing with the 
•war tensions up to the Munich pact and the relation of the United States 
to the events leading up to the crisis. Tlic problems include: international 
law, the press, Anglo-Saxon hegemony, the good-neighbor policy, the 
Far Eastern problem, and party politics. 

Dances of the Hungarians, by Elizadeth C. Rea rick, New York: 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1939, viii -\- 151 pages. 

The proponents of "cultural pluralism" will welcome this introduction 
to Hungary's peasant dances and fcsllvltlcs, illustrated with excellent pic¬ 
tures, drawings, and reproductions of music, 
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SPECIAL YOUTH ISSUE 

Thvs is an invitation and a challenge to high-school teachers, and, 
tlirough them, to every boy and girl in secondary schools in America 1 

The April 1941 issue of The Journal ob Educational Sociology 
will be unique to The Jouenal and to professional publications in 
general. Youth in the secondary schools will be given an opportu¬ 
nity to appraise our social problems and to discuss them freely and 
frankly. The issue will be entitled “Social Problems Through the 
Eyes of Youth,” and each article will be written by a high-school 
student on any one of the following problems: 

Youth Looks at Marriage and Family Life 
Youth Looks at Careers 
Youth Looks at Minority Groups 
Youth Looks at Politics 
Youth Evaluates Its Ideals 

The articles will be evaluated on the basis of the understanding of 
the problem as it affects youth, die constructive character of the 
plans for meeting the problem, and the clarity and forcefulness with 
which die ideas are presented. 

No individual prize will be offered, but mstead a complete set of 
the Junior Encyclopedia Britannica will be given to the library of the 
high school m which die students writing the best article on each of 
the live problems are registered. Five sets will thus be presented. 
The five articles winning first place and die five rated second best 

Copyright iq/| 0 by The Journal of Educational Sociologyi Incorporated 
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will be published with the name of the student and of the school in 
the special youth issue of Thk Journal in April 1941, 

Each article must aot exceed iwcniy-fivc hundred words and 
should deal with only one of the live problems, although any stu¬ 
dent may submit more than one article. I’lie manuscript must be 
typed, double space, on 814 x it paper and Ixiilt the original and 
one carlmn submitted. The selection will l>c made by a committee 
of five nationally known autltoriiics on youth’s problems and, of 
course, tlic decisions of the judges will he final. 

Because of the rigulity of magazine publication dates, no manu¬ 
script mailed after midnight, January 10, can be accepted. Mall die 
article (original and one carbon) to Professor Francis J, Brown, 
Managing Editor, The Journal of Educational Sociology, School of 
Education, New York University, New York, N, Y, 

* # * * 

Special Numbers 1940-1941 

The policy of publishing special issues each dealing with a specific 
problem and a limited number of general issues has proved of genu¬ 
ine value. Despite a growing number of subscribers, there has been 
an increasing demand for special issiic.s by individuals and groups 
interested specifically in the particular problem of the issue. 

The following special numbers for the school year 1940-1941 will 
be of genuine interest to bodi groups of readers. 

September 1940—Social Studies and the Schools 
October 1940—Social Psychology of Education 
November 1940—General Number 
December 1940—The Sociology of Childhood 
January 1941—Education for Public Service 
February 1941—Education Turns the Dial 
March 1941—Current Social Problems in Rural Education 
April 1941—Social Problems Through the Eyes of Youth 
May 1941—General Issue 



REFLECTIONS ON CULTURAL CONFLICTS 
IN THE SOUTff 

JOHN LESLIE PATTON, JR, 

Booker T. Washington High School 
Dallas, Texas 

The South is a land populated byNcgroes and whites, the Negroes 
composing tlic minority group and the whites composing the ma¬ 
jority group. These terms, majority and minority, used sociologi¬ 
cally, refer to dominance and submission, rather than to numerical 
relationships. With die exception of a few Mexicans who migrate 
from the soudi through Texas, there are but few of foreign birth. 
The land is very fertile; therefore it lends itself to an agrarian rather 
than an industrial ciiltuie. It is a land where cotton is truly king, all 
economics of the South rotate about the price of cotton. It is a land 
where prosperity begins and ends with the soil. 

People of the North and East who have never visited the South 
have formed a series of erroneous conceptions of this land of beauty, 
steep hills, rolling plains, and broad prairies The whites believe that 
evidences of the great plantations and of the old frontier still exist, 
and Negroes believe that mobs and “night riders” flourish daily 
everywhere. 

One of the most noticeable features of the South is the tremendous 
waste that is taking place. This waste is evidenced in many ways, 
including natural, industrial, and human resources, culture, politics, 
health and hygiene, talent, and development of nationalistic capac¬ 
ity among the nme million Negroes, 

If one should travel dirough the South, he would find thousands 

* It IS not intended Uini tins paper should be taken as an appeal for social equality It is an 
appeal £or iimficauon among Negroes lo enable them to receive the same recognition as that 
given any other American citizen In my opinion, the accessibility and availability of the 
white man's institutions in the North and m the East have served to crush the creativencss 
and inhiative on the part o£ Negroes m those sections Can a nation exist within a nanoa? 
—Author, 
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of acres of wasteland comprised of swamps, marslics, and tliickets. 
Then there is land that has become exhausted because of the con¬ 
tinuous growth of cotton, wliich has robbed tlic soil of its fertility, 

To tile southwest, there arc thousands of acres of land that have 
never been cultivated because of deserts. In the soutbern part of the 
State of Texas a similar and condiiion cxisicrl, but in recent years a 
reclamation project was clfccicd, making the hitherto barren land 
virtually a huge horn of plenty and prosperity. There arc thousands 
of acres of land rendered useless because of .soil erosion. 

The United States Government has entered to halt tliis enormous 
waste of land, and, through a soil-conservation program which is a 
part of the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, lias started 
terracing, which will make the land useful again. It is very strange 
to say tltat the people of the South who were affected most by this 
waste of land have done but little lostopitand have at times opposed 
the reclamation project. From the waste of land, we turn to the 
waste of industrial and human resources. 

The people of the Soudi receive but few benefits from their labor. 
Tile East furnishes the capital and also the market for projects. 
Therefore, it is the East ratlicr than the South that enjoys the bene¬ 
fits of Southern labor. The South lias been exploited by the Eastern 
capitalist through the establishiucnt of chain stores and branch 
houses. Because of this great drain of wealth, the South is impover¬ 
ished, The exploitation by die East has grown so serious that it has 
become necessary that Southern States pass laws controlling “for¬ 
eign” business enterprises. For example, the State of Texas lias a law 
that any out-of-State enterprise wishing to do business in the State 
must invest three fourdis of its capital within the Stale and establish 
a branch office. Laws of this type have kept certain large entei prises 
of nadonal prominence from operating within this State. 

Due to die bitter competition between the Negro and white la¬ 
borer, wages have been reduced to a very low scale for both. There 
arc no more traditional “Negro jobs," as street cleaning, table wait- 
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ing, and public personal services Labor unions arc not welcomed 
by the white laborer in the South, and the Negro laborer is barred 
from them. The Negro artisan who engages m vocations requiring 
permits and licenses is generally disqualified from receiving such 
because of color. He, therefore, must work under the license or per¬ 
mit of white skilled workers Altliough the Negro does the actual 
work, he receives only a small part of the compensation. Such is true 
in die case of plumbers, electricians, and the like 

In the homes, the Negro is still m favor because of a traditional 
belief in the South diat he is a natural servant, and that, too, “he 
knows his place.” A Negro is more desirable in domestic service 
because diere is no fear of the employer’s son or daughter falling in 
love with and marrying one of a different social and economic 
stratum. The use of many servants is a carry-over from the old slave 
period. The practice of having servants in the South is so prevalent 
diac the white man who reaches even die “soiled white-collar class,” 
which includes an income of approximately thirty dollars a week, 
finds it necessary to employ a Negro servant even if it be a mere 
higli-school girl who receives in wages anything from old clothes 
up to two or three dollars per week. The servant problem affords 
good bridge-table conversation in such circles. 

If “open spaces” were the only diings conducive to good health, 
adequate housing facilities, and recreational opportunities, then the 
death rate of die South should be lower than that of the North or 
East. But this is not the case, for there is a lack of an adequate health 
and housing program. The cost of life in the South is comparatively 
low. In the days of Judge Roy Bean, of Law West of the Pecos fame, 
horse theft was punishable by lynching. In the State of Texas, pun¬ 
ishment is more certain for stealing than it is for murder. Negroes 
murder Negroes and whites murder Negroes because a dead Negro 
IS a matter of no consequence in Southern courts. Whites murder 
whites, using as a subterfuge “upholding high standards of woman¬ 
hood” and dins arc rescued by unwritten law. 
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Tlierc is also aiv appalling wasic of lalent, cuUwrCj and art, As 
men become more useful and talented, they leave the Soutlibecause 
of lack of opportunity, economic and cultural, and today at least 
seventy per cent of the leading Negroes of the North and East ate 
from the South. For tlic same reasons, a smaller proportion of whites 
migrate and are replaced by a shifting population of Nordrerners 
and Easterners of such caliber as to leave the exchange disadvan¬ 
tageous to the South. Boards of education and boards of imlustry 
always look beyond the Mason and Dixon line to fill vacancies of 
executives. When a Negro is needed in the field of education, this 
docs not hold true, because there is the great fear that the Negro of 
die North will attempt to indoctrinate die Negro of the South with 
ideas of social, political, and economic equality, The Northern white 
who comes into die South, even though he is called a “damned 
Yankee” behind his back, fits in much better in the Southern social 
order, because, to avoid tlic stigma of being a “nigger lover,” he 
becomes very harsh in his attitudes toward the Negro. 

The only music and art relished by the South is its own, and in 
numerous Southern cities, the Negro is barred from hearing artists 
of national fame though he be one of his own race. There is not one 
university in the South comparable widv Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
New York University, or ^lumbia. The Negro in the South is 
barred from professional study in his own Slate. Flowcvcr, there are 
some States making provisions for out-of-State professional study 
for dieir Negro students. The Lloyd Gaines ease, winch won the 
decision that the State should provide equal educational facdlties 
for the Negro in Missouri, will usher in a new day for graduate 
study among Negroes of the South. 

The salary of the Negro teacher iscxccpiioiially low, and in public 
schools very little recognition is given one of high professional at¬ 
tainment. In some of the rural schools, die salaries arc as low as 
thirty dollars per montli, and even in some of the progressive cities 
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as low as seventy dollars. The Negro lawyer seldom engages in pro¬ 
fessional growth because his cases, for the most part, are either 
divorces or real-estate transactions. He is seldom used for other 
purposes because his presence in the court places the client in jeop¬ 
ardy. The Negro doctor pays but little attention to professional 
growth because of a lack of keen competition. The Negro preacher 
is negligent of professional growth because he believes that die Ne¬ 
gro will come to church anyway as it affords a social as well as 
spiritual outlet. 

To a very large extent, freedom of speech and action is curtailed. 
Only the Democrat can speak with impunity. Socialists and Com¬ 
munists find die Soudi a very unpleasant locality m which to instill 
their doctrines. Some have been tarred and feathered and driven 
from town; others have been placed in jail on trumped-up charges 
as was the case of Angelo Herndon. The greater part of the Negro 
population of the South is disfranchised because there is fear that 
the Negro vote would be entirely Republican. However, this fear is 
unwarranted, for the Negro has benefited most under Democratic 
administrations in recent years. 

Practically every Southern city has its Negro political boss who is 
to be placed somewhere in a category between a “stooge” and a 
“stool pigeon”; he makes an acceptable go-between because he is 
without political ambitions and his word would not be believed 
before a white jury in case of an investigation of graft in which the 
integrity of the white man would be involved. 

But the greatest waste that is taking place in the Southland today 
and the one that carries disastrous possibilities is the waste of nation- 
ahstic capacity among the nine million Negroes. They compose the 
“they” or the “have-nots.” The whites compose the “we” group or 
the "haves.” The cultural conflict between these two groups is as 
bitter as any found in the world today. It is comparable with the 
German-Jewish conflict, or the Gertnan-Czech struggle, or the Ital- 
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iati-Etliiopian exploitation. Only it lias existed much longer. Hitler 
Im mentioned diat he would like to pattern Ills /ewish persecution 
after that of the Negro by tlic Southcin white. 

The attitude of the "we ’ group can be expressed by saying that 
the only culture the Negro needs can be found in agri-crr/rnrc.Thc 
only geography a Negro needs is to lie able to find his way to the 
woodpile, the mill, or the ficltl. Joel CliaiulltT Harris, in one of his 
Uncle Remus stories, saltl, "1 can take a barrel stave and flmg more 
sense in a nigger’s head tlian all the school ’tween here and Michi¬ 
gan.” He furdicr says, “Educate a nigger and you lose a good plow- 
hand.” The "we" group finds religious fortitude in Holy Writ by 
reading "Cursed be Canan.... They shall be drawers of water and 
hewers of wood.” 

Widi some in tlic "tltcy'' group, a fatalistic attitude has developed 
toward present conditions, There arc others who believe that things 
will work themselves out. But, in both eases, no resentment is regis¬ 
tered and the resistance is quite passive. As an oppressed group, it 
differs greatly from the Armenians or the Bohemians who have 
maintained tlieir cultural unity through centuries of oppression. 

There is no danger of any unified movement of significance 
among Negroes at present because there arc but few Negro instt 
tutions left to unify. They scarcely know each other physically be 
cause of clandestine amalgamation with other races. TJicy have 
traded tire "buck and wing" dance for the hot steps of the “jiuec- 
bugs.” They have traded tlieir kinky liair for marcels and croqui 
noles. They have traded titles of Uncle and Auntie for Mr. and Mrs, 
and sometimes the Honorable, They have traded religion for •world¬ 
liness, They have traded c'ooncan for bridge and solitaire. They have 
traded their fried chicken and "watermelon for caviar and Brussels 
sprouts. They have traded the banjo for the saxophone. They have 
traded dicir gin for cocktails, They have traded their bai beetles for 
formal dances. The "they” group has completely tUsinhcriled itself 
of original culture to take on the vices as well as the virtues of the 
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“we” group. The Negro follows the cultural pattern of the white 
man more than any other minority group, yet he is further from 
tins cultural pattern than any such group. He is the most undesir- 
able of all of the minorities. 

There are many forces that serve todisintegratc Negroes; namely 
(i) the superior feeling of the Northern and the Eastern Negro 
over the Southern Negro because of the absence of direct family con¬ 
nection that can be traced to slavery and because of the economic, 
political, and social equality which they enjoy, (2) diere is no holi¬ 
day of equal significance to all Negroes, for even in the old slave¬ 
holding States tlie emancipation dates vary; (3) there is a lack of 
knowledge of Negro history to transmit the glories of the race; (4) 
there arc many various religious cults and cieeds among Negroes; 
(5) and there is a lack of an acceptable Negro leader. 

The types of nationalism are tribal, cultural, and legalistic. There 
is no tribal form of nationalism existing among Negroes because 
tlic blood has become so diluted by amalgamation. No form of 
cultural nationalism exists because the folkways and mores of the 
race have been discarded for those of die majority group. No form 
of legalistic nationalism exists; although granted by the State, full 
civil rights cannot be exercised Therefore, the Negro comprises a 
race without cither a racial or a national ideology. 

If there is such a dung as a cycle of nationalistic trends among 
people, dien the Negro is leady to go back and enter into the most 
primitive form of racial unity of a tribal nature. If such a change 
would take place, the South would be in danger of race riots and 
other forms of barbarism. The lack of national ideals has placed the 
nine million Negroes of the South in a category of naturalized 
aliens. 

Such things being true, imagine the dilemma of the Negro 
teachei who is compelled to teach allegiance to the flag and die 
humanitaiian aspect of the Stale and National Constitution. A Ne¬ 
gro child must be taught the tenets of democracy while young be- 
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cause if one slioukl wait until adolescence, he would have found so 
many fallacies ni American "tlcincKracy” that he would refuse to 
accept its principles. Such fallacies atid niconsisicncics have split the 
persoitoliiy of the Negro clulcl, and his allegiance is divided. Ex¬ 
amples of such inconsisicncie.s arc: (i) in school he is taught to 
speak up when he is right, but he goes into a community where he 
must hush even If he is rigluj (2) in school he is taught to respect 
law and order, and in the community lie fears the presence of police 
because of injustices received at the hands of those representing the 
law of his own land; (3) in school he is taught "my country—right 
or wrong,” but he goes into a community diat labels itself strictly as 
a white man’s country. A series of negative concepts has developed 
in the child a peculiar sense of evaluation. Every idea and every sug¬ 
gestion carries a real and make-believe side. I Ic carries die conscious 
and the subconscious mind on the same plane. These scliool-taught 
ideals are denounced within the child as fast as he hears them. 

One might ask, “Does the Negro possess naiionali.siic capacity?” 
The answer is “Yes," The ideology of “liberty, ctjuality, and fra¬ 
ternity," sounded in the French Revolution, ccliocd in Haiti. Tous- 
saint L'Ouverturc came forth as a leader of that great movement. 
The ideology of “no taxation without representation,’’ sounded by 
the enraged colonists in the American Revolution, manifested itself 
in Crispus Attucks, Peter Salem, and many otiicrs. Attacks was the 
first American slain in the Boston Massacre for the cause of Ameri¬ 
can independence. The ideology of “freedom of the seas," the slogan 
of die War of 1812, brought forth two famous Negroes, John Davis 
and John Johnson, The Civil War with its dual ideologies, “To 
render secession void" for the North as against “State rights” for the 
South, found the Negro imbuetl with the spirit of both sides 
The Negro is searching for a leader. Joe Louis and Marian Ander¬ 
son are the most acceptable leaders in the front lanks of the race 
today. If it could produce an intellectual leader with the gift of 
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Marian Anderson and the punch of Joe Louis, then this great sleep¬ 
ing race would arise from its slumber. 

The Negro school will have a great part to play in the develop¬ 
ment of nationalistic capacity among Negroes, The Negro teacher 
must refrain from teaching the use of force, pressure, and violence 
because every teacher owes a debt of loyality to defend and protect 
that government by which tlie school has been developed. The cur¬ 
riculum of the Negro school should find a way of restating the 
goals of democracy to fit the needs of the Negro The curriculum 
must supply the material as well as the social needs—thus guaran¬ 
teeing economic and social security. It should educate the child to 
fit into the occupational opportunities offered by his co mm unity 
Negro history, Negro literature, art, and science should be taught 
not as a novelty but on a par with every other subject leading to 
graduation. The capacity of creativeness should be developed The 
curriculum should also teach that color may curb opportunity but 
not efficiency. A grievous fault of Negro secondary schools and col¬ 
leges has been that they fail to lift die immediate community widim 
the very shadow of the schools themselves. Just eighteen miles from 
Prairie View State Teachers College, a branch of Texas Agricul¬ 
tural and Mechanical College, is found die “Bra20s Bottom," where 
illiteracy is a sectional characteristic. There are Negroes in the 
immediate vicinity of Tuskegee Institute who know nothing of 
Booker T. Wasliington. Characteristic of the communities of both 
schools is the primitive mediods used by neighboring farmers. 

The community has a great part to play in the development of 
this nationalistic capacity among Negroes There should be an aboli¬ 
tion of some of the many existing religious creeds and fraternities, 
for diey serve to rend the race asunder. The Negro in business should 
give his patrons a fairei deal. There is no outside agency that serves 
to disintcgiate Negroes more than the loss of confidence within 
their own ranks 
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It is quite contradictory to the immortal Lincoln who saidj “A 
Jiouse divided against itself cannot stand,” for, divided, die social 
and economic order of the vSouih, in spite of its dual system, does 
stand. It is a belief diat from out of lliis cliaos there shall rise a great 
Negro who shall come to hlicratc b<ith the Negro and the white 
from the shackles of hate and prejudice that curse the Soudi. He 
shall give purpose to the nine million Negroes who live and die 
without a national concept. He shall come in answer to the poet 
who prayed*. 

Send us men to m.itch our mountains, 

Send us men to match our plains, 

Men with empires in dicir jnirposc 
And new ages in their brains, 

« « * * 

Seminar on the Sociology of the Tennessee Valley 

In cooperation with the Open Road, (he department of educa¬ 
tional sociology of New York University School of Uducation has 
planned a field course and seminar, under the direction of Dr, Julius 
Yourman, to permit graduate stvidcnts to apply in unique labora¬ 
tory area dieir theoretic knowledge and techniques. 

Five weeks (July 5 to August 9) will be spent in communities in 
Tennessee, Alabama, and Georgia, studying by conferences, re¬ 
search, and direct field observations the impact of tcclinology on 
an area previously unaffected by the Industrial Revolution; evi¬ 
dences of social change; and personal, institutional, and community 
disorganization and reorganization. 

Registration will be limited to fifteen graduate students. Requests 
for complete information should be sent to Professor H. W. Zor- 
baugh, Acting Chairman, Department of Educvuitinal Sociology, 
New York University School of Education. 
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ALVIN F. ZANDER 
University of Michigan 

WHAT IS A COMMUNITY PLANNING COUNCIL? 

A coinmiinily council is a group composed of persons represent¬ 
ing each, community organization, agency, and interest It is open 
to every one on a nonprofit, nonpartisan basis. It is organized on a 
community basis in towns and small cities, and on a neighborhood 
basis in large cities. 

WHAT IS THE FUNCHON OP A COMMUNITY COUNCIL? 

A council provides a dealing house to help organizations work 
togethei on the community activities of common interest, such as 
clean-up week, a youth center, community chorus, or night school 
The council finds and uses the personnel and advice of agencies 
outside the community, such as colleges, universities, successful 
community councils, recreation agencies, health departments, State 
departments of instruction, service clubs, etc. In no sense is it anotlier 
agency to enter the competition for membership, time, and activities 
of the “belongers” in any town; instead it is a representative agency 
for the pievention of waste efiort and for the promotion of coopera¬ 
tion among all membcis of the community 

The council may advise the organizations in the town, when 
asked; appoint a committee from its own membership to carry on 
certain tasks, or cooperate witli any organization that may wish to 
carry on a given activity in the community. 

The council often has an executive committee for policy planning, 
and may find it neccssaiy to give the details of responsibility to a 
sccrctaiy or coordinatoi on a half-time or full-time basis. A part- 
time person, can be released from some other community service, 
such as the school, department of recreation, or police. 
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Tlic best type of communiiy council consuiuiion is not known; 
more depends ^wn tlic cooperative understanding of the members 
of the community than upon the written framework adopted by the 
organization. Sample constitutions arc available.' 

WHAT IS THE REASON I-OR A COMMONHV COUNCIL? 

Most of the clubs in our towns have risen to meet a need that was 
apparent at the time of their formation. Now many of these groups 
overlap in membership, in time of meeting, and often in activities*, 
in fact, die same activity is sometimes carried on by separate clubs in 
a given town as if they were competing with one another. Lack of 
coordination exists even though most communiiy problems overlap 
or at least rub elbows with other problems. For example, a youth- 
guidance program demands as much adult education as it docs 
work with die youths themselves. 

The total membership of the active clubs in a town will usually 
account for little more than thirty to forty per cent of the population 
eligible to these groups.' This means that voice in community im¬ 
provement attempts is not dcmocraiic; that certain persons are 
turned to whenever there arc things to be done; that there is little 
conservation work for providing die town with new resources of 
leadership; and that many capable persons remain inactive. 

WHAT ARE THE STEPS IN ORGANIZING A COMMUNITY COUNCIL? 

I. personal, Pacc4o-Pace Dhettssion of the Plan with heada s and 
Others. The value of personal contacts in a friendly discussion of 
this kind of an idea is often not realized. Its benefit lies in the fact 
that both the problems in the mind of the person supporting the 
inauguration of a council and the difficulties in the mind of the indi- 

* Adult Educauoti Programi School of r.dvKAVvoo, Un^versuy of Micinji.uv 

* Lt A, Cook, Coi»mrtfir/y 0/ VdutaUOii (New York Me(>rASV'l Idl Pook Com 

pany,lQc,, i938),p 66, 
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vidual being interviewed may be aired m a down-toeartb manner. 
A group discussion by leaders at the very beginning of the council 
formation may be slow movmg and, more serious than that, may 
block the discussion of items that are tender topics for some of those 
present. Personal discussion with persons in the town who are not 
usually considered as possible leadership stock often leads to a dis¬ 
covery of capable but unheralded leaders, helps m the evaluation of 
the present leaders, and provides information about the needs of the 
community. The latter information will serve as a base line for the 
starting point in future development. It is urged that outside help 
(as described in section 4) be used in this early interviewing. 

2 The Accumulation of Facts Concerning the Needs. The facts 
that will demonstrate tlie need for such an organization may be 
gathered by either or both of the following techniques; 

a) The survey. The finding of facts by the distribution of ques¬ 
tionnaires or by the observations of a selected (or hired) group of 
survey technicians is well known. Agencies exist that will help a 
town to study itself. 

It may be that the survey procedure could be used as the basis for 
a discussion group in the problems of the community.’ This seminar 
would be attended by all those in the neighborhood who are inter¬ 
ested in helping to find out the “whcres” and “whys” of the needs 
of the community. It is fair to say that many people in a town know 
all the unimportant aspects of their community life, such as mar¬ 
riages, pseudo scandals, and trivialities, but have done very little to 
get accurate reports of community facts in such areas as the youth 
out of school, employment rehabilitation, library service, recreation, 
religion, town beautifying,commercial improvement, etc The semi¬ 
nar procedure puts the fact finding in the hands of the community 
itself, causes it to realize why the community-study process must be 


*Ii Y McClusky, “Community Seminar for Adult Educauon,” Vmversity of Michigan 
School of Education Bulletmt X 5 (February 1939) 
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a continuous o/ic, and allows it to realize that solutions can happen 
here. 

h) Demoustratious of activities. The needs of a comraunky may 
be made more apparent than ilic results of a survey would provide 
by demonstrating the solution of a given problem in the town. For 
example, the need for a county librai y system, or at least for a more 
efficient means of supplying Iwoks to the rural areas around a small 
town, may be made more real by the scuing-up of library stations in 
several places throughout the county, Tins will furnish a reservoir 
of individuals who liavc used, and tltus arc in a position to criticize 
constructively, the particular service, and to show the need for such 
an activity, 

3. The Popular Pdneation. Tlie supply of leaders who have come 
to understand the things that need doing and the accumulation of 
facts about die community provide sulTicicnt support and enough 
carry-over to lead smoothly into the next step, which is that of popu¬ 
larizing this information. 

This may occur through the use of ihc newspaper, the speech, the 
personal letter, the distribution of printed niaicriah, and the face-to- 
face contact. 

The information given out must he practical, intelligently ap¬ 
proached, and sufficiently stimulating to encourage interest on the 
part of the townspeople without making them become interested 
because it is fashionable or because they feel the pressure to improve 
themselves. Descriptions of such material must be handled in a good- 
natured, yet sincere, way if it is to compete with die more fascinating 
time demanders, such as listening to the rad lo, attending the theater, 
or going for a ride in die family automobile. The techniques of the 
radio and the newspaper advertisers may well be used in making 
this information encouraging and attractive. 

4. The Meeting of the Leaders, The strategy necessary for estab¬ 
lishing a planning council is prepared by the gtoup of leaders who 
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have been thinking about the possibilities. They can compare the 
ideas that have gi own in their minds after the first planting of the 
seed in the personal interview. The leaders are able in the planning 
conference to compare their thinking with die traditions and pos¬ 
sible obstacles in that neighborhood. It is advisable that such a meet¬ 
ing include a person from some outside agency who has prestige in 
the community. Such a person lends objectivity to the group’s think¬ 
ing m addition to bringmg ideas from outside sources Agencies that 
may be tapped for resource persons include those mentioned at the 
beginning of this article. 

Too much stress cannot be placed on the value of using some 
person from outside tlie community for guidance and advice during 
the stress and strain of attemptmg this organization. Because he is 
from the outside, he will have fewer prejudices and will be a help in 
the gradual untanglement of the undertones of misunderstanding 
among community leaders. His information about otlier places will 
be a source of suggestions. His relations with an outside agency 
make the townsfolk feel that otlicr persons and agencies think the 
task before the community an important one. 

5 The Community Meeting, Either immediately before or 
quickly upon the heels of the meeting of the leaders, the enture com¬ 
munity is invited to a public discussion of the plans that are in hand. 
Such a scheme may be publicized by urging organizations to send 
representatives and by especially stressing the point that the pro¬ 
gram needs complete community representation. It is best that such 
a gadiering be a dinner, since persons are more amenable to new 
ideas when their energy is reinforced by food and their eagerness 
bolstered by good humor. 

A popular speaker from tlie neighborhood must be obtained, one 
who IS able to point out to the community the meaning of the goals 
tliat are being considered by tlie group and the wide values of the 
method that will be used for moving toward the goal which the 
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community has in mind. The projects that have been running as 
demonstrations and other commvtniiy endeavors are discussed at 
this time, and members of the audience may be asked to evaluate 
them for the rest of the group. 

This meeting should do four things: 

a) Show the community that some interesting and valuable proj¬ 
ects are under way, pointing out those rcccivlly organized as well as 
tltosc in operation a long time 

b) Indicate the lack of cohcsivcncss between these projects 

c) Prove that the persons profiting from such activities are eager 
to have tliem continued 

d) Convince the community that integration and planning are 
needed in all organizational activities—whether they Ivc recreation, 
social progress, education, tralTic control, or real estate; tliat such 
cooperative thinking is a trend of the times and an indication of 
tl\e attempts being made to find tools that make ilcmocracy click. 

6 . The Co/wei/. Members of the council must be representative of 
the community, coming from groups of pcisoiis who have interests 
in common, which means that each of the clubs in town is eligible to 
send members to die organization. Sucli a representation is often 
not a cross section of the community. About one third of the eligible 
population of the average town belongs to the organizations, and 
those who are members belong to more than one of the town clubs. 
This causes a great overlap in membership. 

Incomplete representation may be avoided by llic formation of 
new organizations among those groups who do little "belonging,” 
or by allowing any civic-minded individual to paitvcipaie A selec¬ 
tion may be made on the basis of gcogiaphical icjircsentalion or 
employment representation. Both of these methods allow for more 
thorough coverage of the community than the purely club-delcgaie 
council 5 however, they ate more dllTicuU and complex to admin islci. 

Some communities will find that the expansion of an already 
existing organization will be a useful key group. In others there is 
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existent a youth council, a council of social agencies, or some other 
group that really functions and is forward lookmg in nature. The 
expansion of the membership and the policies of this group may 
solve the problem of organizing a council. 

It is most necessary that the civic officeholders of the town or 
county be included as members of tlie council, representing their 
own olfice. Then tliey are sure to understand the growth and ideals 
of the community council and to feel that the council is not merely 
a pressure group forcing the officials’ hands in political action. 

The council will be wise to provide a definite policy for the train¬ 
ing of new leaders by the use of deputies (i.e., promising young 
assistants for veteran community leaders), the distribution of re¬ 
sponsibilities, or some odier scheme The fact-finding should be a 
continuous process both inside the community and out: the latter by 
searching for new ideas to provide fuel for long-time planning. 

WHAT ARE THE POSSIBLE TASKS FOR A 
COMMUNITY COUNCIL? 

The jobs tliat the council will take upon itself depend upon what 
needs to be done. Projects that are already in operauon in the neigh¬ 
borhood may, in some cases, veiy easily come under their guidance. 
All programs ought to be concrete in their goals during tlie begin¬ 
ning stages, and these goals should be of the sort that provide tan¬ 
gible evidence of gams and values for the none-too-easily convinced. 

“The council that moves quickly into planning and does not 
waste too much time in technical mediods for coordination, tliat 
gracefully manages to bring professional and lay people into work¬ 
ing arrangements, that emphasizes regionalism as well as localism, 
and that allies itself with a study piogiam possesses the best possi¬ 
bilities of success and peimaneiice.”' 

Edward C Emdcmnn, Netv Pattenis of Corumutaty Otgowzatioit in Commn^nty Coopers- 
it Oft jot Social Welfare (New York National Probation Association, 50 West 50tli Street, 
December 1937), pp 6 -y» 
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SOME pftojEcrrs that punnikc councils 

HAVE DlRtcrED AND ADVISED 


£V«oi//o« 

Apprcnliccsliip courses 
Vocational training schords 
Vacation cliurcli schools 
Vocational guidance and coun¬ 
seling service 
"Nursery schools 

Institutes; recreation, leadership, 
and music 
Night schools 
Parent education 
Community seminars 
Adult education 
Community forums 


Youth 

Youth centers 
Yoiilli dances 

Widespread church societies 
Dcinujuciicy councils 
Etnjdoynwit 

Youtli wld-pih clearance bureau 
Apprenticeship classes 
Health 
{ U«}nials 

XIcclical-supply lend) ng stations 
Picsehool child-health surveys 
Teeth and tonsil clinics 
I lot In nehes for school children 



THE NEGLECTED DAY NURSERY 

ETHEL S. BEER 

Brightside Day Nuisery, New Yor\ 

The day nursery is one of the most neglected social agencies. This 
is unfortunate since it has great possibilities. The day nursery has 
not yet attained professional standing, mainly due to the difficulty 
of defining its function and to the lack of a trained personnel. 

The purpose of the day nursery is simple It exists to care for the 
children of working mothers. But this broad aim lends itself to 
countless interpretations, just as the routine care of the sick in hospi¬ 
tals formerly did. Nowadays tins has been reasonably well stand¬ 
ardized, only graduate and student nurses being employed. But no 
such standards have been set up in the day nursery, where both un¬ 
trained and trained persons are sull employed. There are two types 
of day nurseries—the custodial and the developmental This causes 
confusion from the very beginning. The day-nursery movement is 
still groping in tlie dark, perhaps because of its newness. 

The idea of the day nursery can be traced back to lydy, in Switzer¬ 
land. At die beginning of the nineteenth century, 1802 to be exact, 
a day nursery was opened in Detmold, Germany. St. Petersburg in 
Russia followed suit in 1838; Firmin Marbeau was responsible for 
the first day nursery in France; England opened her first day nurs¬ 
ery in 1850. The head of a day nursery in England must be a fully 
qualified hospital trained matron. For the older children there are 
nursery-school teachers. But part of the help is untrained sin.ee tliese 
day nurseries also prepare young girls to care for children in private 
homes and institutions. 

Turning now to tiie United States: what has happened herePThe 
Nursery and Child’s Hospital in 1854 founded a day nursery for 
mothcis who had been patients. Next came Troy, New York, which 
opened its first day nursery in 1858. This day nursery still exists and 
holds the palm for being the oldest in the United States In 1937, its 
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rambling house also contained a large medical clinic for the day 
nursery and the community. An intensive ease-work service on the 
day-nursery families was also initiated at that lime, but it is too early 
to evaluate the results, according ioilic!ic.id, a social-service worker. 

The number of day nurseries in the United Stales has fluctuated. 
At the peak, in 1931, tiicrc were alniut Hwi; the depression closed the 
doors of many and, in it)34> only 650 rcinauictl; the most recent 
figure, of September 193S, is 586 .1 lowcvcr, at least a part of tliis 
apparent decrease is piobably due to the fact that certain day nurs¬ 
eries arc now counted as nursery schools. The distinction is not 
always clearly made liccausc of llic variation in day nuiscrics. In 
the City of New York there arc about 91 tlay nurseries. 

The disparity in llic care given day nursery children is remark¬ 
able. For instance, in some day nurseries there arc only uneducated 
nursemaids witli a matron in charge. In others, trained or partially 
trained help is used, and the head may or may not he a professional 
worker. Also, although tlic government dtres not contribute to day 
nurseries directly, it docs provide teachers from the hoard of edu¬ 
cation and througli Federal relief funds. In tins latter ease those 
handling the children arc not necessarily nained teachers since they 
must be drawn from the ranks of the WPA. The National Youth 
Administration girls, also paid from Government monies, some¬ 
times care for the children, but they arc not trained teachers. Some 
day nurseries use them almost exclusively. In day nurseries con¬ 
ducted by church groups not all of the workers arc trained How¬ 
ever, the complexity of the jjroblcm docs not end here. 

The custodial day nursery was the natural outcome of the plight 
of the motlaer. She had to go to work and, therefore, nntsi have some 
place to leave her children. Indifferent as their treatment was, she 
felt that tliey were safer than if she left them at home unguarded. 
Relief for the mother rather than the proper care of llie child was 
emphasized. Later, such perfunctory handling, common in the cus¬ 
todial day nursery, was not considered enough. The responsibil- 
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ity to the child was realized and the developmental day nursery 
evolved. But as yet it is by no means uniform in type. 

Probably the first aspect of the child's welfare to be developed 
was the physical. A trained baby’s nurse was taken on the staff for 
die infants’ department, but surprisingly enough not all day nurs- 
eiies even now in the City of New York have such a person for their 
infants. The situation is sometimes covered by a graduate nurse 
who supervises these babies along with her other duties, which 
may include administrative and social-service work. On the odier 
hand, some day nurseries employ no graduate nurses. The doctor 
and the dentist, tliough not full-time members of the staff, may or 
may not be at the service of the day nursery. Strangely enough the 
pediatrician is not always used even in communities where he is 
available. As for die specialist, the eye doctor, the ear doctor, or the 
psychiatrist, he is mdeed a rarity in a day nursery. 

Education in the day nursery started with the older children who 
range in age from three to six. Even today there may not be more 
than one kindergarten teacher for the whole group. She may be 
responsible for the school children for die entire day, including the 
lunch period, or she may be dierc only in the morning. This is true, 
too, of the nursery-school teacher now frequently employed in die 
day nursery. Under these circumstances the children arc in the 
hands of untiained help part of the time. Such help may also sup¬ 
plement the work of die teachers if the size of the group is too large. 
Sometimes arrangements are made by which students ift training 
procure their practice teaching or field work in day nurseries. This 
IS an economy for the day nursery, but it is often unsatisfactory 
for the children because of die frequent changes With a nursery 
school ill the day nursery it is possible to give an educational pro¬ 
gram to die children from the age of two. But this does not make a 
day nursciy a nuiscry school as is frequently mistakenly contended, 
since the mu set y school is primarily educational 

On the contrary, the day nursery is a social agency, even though it 
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may not employ a single social-service worker, using this term in the 
narrow sense to mean some one wiio lias a degree in social service. 

It is evident that since the care of children is at stake the prcjMjiclcr- 
ance of tire staff docs not fit uuo this category. I fosvevcr, there may 
be general social workers aiul also ease workers attached to the day 
nursery. The latter is perhaps the most recent professional to enter 
die field. As official investigator, it is often contended that she sets 
the pace for the day nursery. 

Blit how about the head ? It has already l>ccn stated that she is not 
always a professional person in spite of iKing in cliargc of a trained 
staff. This is one of the gravest faults of the clay nursery. Unless there 
is a person at the top who can coordinate the whole program, how 
can the day nursery expect to be progressive ? The difficulty has been 
that of procuring a trained executive Ixxausc so far the professionals 
have scorned the role. Tile graduate nurse is willing to come in on 
her own basis; the teacher and social worker on theirs. They can 
demand their own salary and arc more irulcpciulcni of the interfer¬ 
ence of board mcmlxirs. But this is no solution for the day tnirscry. 

It is unfortunate tliat so few people recognise the potentialities of 
the day nursery. This is the reason why there should be special train¬ 
ing for it. Sporadic courses have been given, hut so far there is no 
consecutive preparation even for die head. The quicker this is done 
systematically, ffie sooner die day nurseries will progi css. Nor should 
the subordin.'ite professionals be left out. It may not be necessary to 
have a definite training school for the day nursery, but at least it 
should insist that all of its staff members study the subject either 
while on the job or, preferably, beforehand. Definite preparation for 
each staff member as a prerequisite to employment would be ideal. 
This should include the place whicli the day nunscry has in the com¬ 
munity as a child-care institution as well as the specific skills and 
understanding required. 

Obviously then, there must be a better standardized clay nursery. 
Gradually it should be possible to eliminate altogether the custodial 
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type. The first step is an executive head, trained and with experience 
in the day-nursery field. One system worth considering is the selec¬ 
tion of new heads from the promising staff members in other day 
nurseries. Thus, instead of certain positions being “blmd alleys” as 
they are at present, diey might lead to advancement Naturally such 
a plan would have to be closely supervised by a professional who 
knows tlic day nursery and should be coordinated with the studies 
described above. 

Professional training for the rest of the staff should be required 
ultimately. The choice of the personnel, however, should be left 
almost entirely to the head. This is one reason why it is so important 
for her to be competent. Under an exceptional head even untrained 
help may work out satisfactorily, but this is not a basis for determin- 
ing sta ndards. It is also wrong, though, to assume that a professional 
who has never set foot in a day nursery and has had no special train¬ 
ing can render efficient service. This only emphasizes the necessity 
of extra preparation for the day nursery. 

The clay nursery should set out to be a unique institution This 
would automatically exclude the custodial day nursery from the 
movement, and such offshoots as the foster-day-home plan would 
not any longer be under its wing. Granted that the latter plan is 
more practical in certain communities than in others, it cannot offer 
tile children the same privileges, even though the home is carefully 
selected and supervised. 

It is true that the cost of a day nursery often is great, depending 
partly on how far the program is developed But it is wordi-while 
to care for childicn properly. Authorities tell us that salvaging 
these early years is important for later adjustment. Day-nursery 
children above all need such care because of their background of 
stress. Is it not better to pay for the protection of childhood rather 
than to run the risk of bringing up nonsocial beings who may later 
require that even larger sums be spent on them as delinquents'* 
Why not try attacking the problem from the other end ? 



COOPERATION IN THI* CiLASSROOM* 

IWROIHY CLV-MINr WIIUJVN 
juntorHi^li School, .itlandc (lity 

I have been on tlic teaching line for twelve ycais. Now I feel that 
tlic zero hour has arrivctl, for I am sticking my head aver ilie top 
for otlicrs to take pot shots at me ainl my co-workcrs on the teaching 
line. From the reading I have done <m live subject I believe that 
sociologists are of the opinion that coo|>eraiion m any field is de¬ 
pendent upon education* but that only in cxtracuri icular activities 
do American students !c.vrn the true essence of ctxipcraiion. Perhaps 
tlvat is true, but I think you will see that we on the teaching line are 
developing cooperation in die classroom. 

First, we arc striving in our schools today to teach children liow 
to live, rather than to fill them with facts. Sccoml, we arc tiying to 
create in our classrooms activities in which the children will learn 
to cooperate. Furthcimorc, it is our intense desire (hat they realize 
the importance of cooperation. Third, we arc endeavoring to use in 
our classrooms real life situations because we want live cooperation 
learned hcie to carry over into (he life of the individual and the 
community. 

The following arc actual classroom c.xpcriciiccs, from kinder¬ 
garten through senior high school, in which the teacher has tried 
to develop cooperation among students. The names usc<l arc ficti¬ 
tious, In the Atlantic City public schools a few fundamental proc¬ 
esses and accomplishments arc required for caclv grade, and with 
these tools the teacher may then develop ns much as the ability of 
the group permits. 

In one school where there is a large Italian popul.Uion (lie chil¬ 
dren have formed many gangs, Shortly after seeing the motion 
picture The Cmadcs, gangs in one fourth-grade class decided to 

^Excerpts from a paper rcKl before ibc liUiLatinn^l SrciKiii nf \\\v Ainrnuin SiKiivlD^iial 
Society, 
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make war upon gangs m the parochial school near-bv It w.,. u 
a rehg.om war. The tact that tt^ay ia tire pablitcschoal ganp w,^ 

Catliohcs apparently made no diflerence. ® S'* were 

cru°"d\r™tdtorM'L^^^^ Publtc-achoal 

crusaders prepared lor battle. They tore up a neighbor’s picket fence 

tomaketha.vcryworthyswordaa„dd.egarbage<aal.*™^^^ 
auongtf not beauttMahtelda. They charged downthettti toward 

the enemy a camp. On the way they nearly mowed down thetr 
prmctpal but m thehcatot the excitement they neither heeded nor 
recogmzed lum When theae modern knightt reached theparochial 
school, the battle was cut short by the nun, who removed tltetr 
warnors to the tnterior oP the building. The publicschool cam¬ 
paigners came away, but what a point they had seoredi They won 
for, they claimed, the enemy was yellow They carefully hid their 
swords and shields in alley ways and cellars and went to school 
Meanwhile there was plenty of excitement at school. Residents 
of the neighborhood had called the police to report the missin? 
picket fence and garbage-pail lids while others had gone to school 
to demand that something be done. 

In this particular fourtli grade there were twenty-eight boys and 
six girls. When the teacher had sent the girls out of the room, she 
questioned the boys about the disturbance. She found that there 
were three gangs in her class—the strongest gang was led by four¬ 
teen-year-old Antonio Pasquanii, who was very large for his age and 
had formed his gang by bullying the smaller boys; the boys not 
wanted in Antonio’s group formed another gang; the third was 
made up of three boys who had joined together because they were 
opposed to swearing. The teacher told her charges that something 
had to be done and tliat it was up to them to do it. She left them 
alone to decide what to do. The screaming and yelling diat took 
place (lining this conference sounded like another battle. 


When the icachci returned to ask if they had reached a decision, 
the leader, Antonio, said, "Yes, we have decided to sign a treaty of 
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peace and we want you to write u/' 'I'hc teacher demurred. Said 
Antonio, “But we want you tc» write it, Miw Brown, because we 
want it gootl and mean.” After a lengtliy discussion, Antonio agreed 
that they and not the teacher sliould write the treaty, Somewhat 
handicapped because his spelling was very limited, Antonio, who 
became the senbe, called one of his licnclimcn to write the treaty 
which he dictated with stmic assistance from the odicrs. An artistic 
member of the gang drew a dove of ficacc at the top of the treaty 
and each boy very solemnly stgncil it. 

Titc next day Miss Brosvn uxik die boys to the teachers’ confer¬ 
ence room in which dicrc was a long table and chairs. Slic told them 
it was a good place for them to have a round-table discussion just as 
in tltc days of King Arthur wJien the knights sat around a round 
table and talked, and that at these round-table discussions every one 
must tell the trutli. No one should be angry or try to beat up any 
one else for wliat was said at the round table. 

This first round-table dijicussion concerned the jiickct fence and 
the garbage-pail lids. They agreed to return the lids and to replace 
the picket fence, but at die nc.xt meeting they admitted that lliey 
could not find all the lids, and that they could not make those tlicy 
had fit tlic proper pails. The fence was entirely ttx) big a job for 
them. When Miss Brown had led them to .see that they must do 
soraetiung for die people whom they had troubled, they decided to 
go in pairs to the people of the neighborhood and tell them that 
tliey were members of the gangs that had causctl so much disturb¬ 
ance and that they wanted to do a good deed each day to make 
amends. The people of the neighborhood readily responded with 
many suggestions. Some of the gootl deeds performed during the 
remainder of the school year included carrying the milk into houses, 
sweeping alleys, shovelling snow, running errands, weeding gar¬ 
dens, and even watching babies and smaller children. The young¬ 
sters thoroughly enjoyed performing these self-imposed tasks anti 
every few days they had a round-table discussion ai whicli they re- 
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ported what they had done. Gradually these round-table discussions 
became the means of settling all the classroom problems that year. 

In tire junior high school where I am a teacher we have an enroll¬ 
ment of about eleven hundred girls and boys in grades seven and 
eight. These children come to us from eight elementary schools 
scattered throughout the city. In this school there are thirty-two 
classrooms divided into six circuits. 

At tire beginning ol the school year each classroom organizes a 
homeroom club of which every pupil in die class is a member. The 
club meets once a week, or more often if necessary, during school 
hours. The general purpose of these clubs is to develop a group 
responsibility among the members and a pride in social achieve¬ 
ment; it IS die introduction of the young citizen into the school com¬ 
munity. 

One year, as a means of focusing the attention of the pupils upon 
character education, each classroom was supplied with the “Moral 
Code for Youth,” printed by P. F. Collier and Sons. We believe that 
good character is best formed by exposing the individual to increas¬ 
ingly better and higher standards in situations that challenge the 
interest of the individual to such an extent that he will make the 
new or better standards a part of himself. One homeroom club, 
after studying and discussing diis moral code, divided into commit¬ 
tees for the purpose of discovering how they might grow toward 
the standards set forth by this code Many suggestions were made by 
die committees. Finally the club decided to have each committee 
work upon one of the points included in the moral code—such as 
honesty, loyalty, and cooperation—and report to the class the man¬ 
ner in whicli they felt a junior-high-school boy or girl might live up 
to these standards. At the end of a week each committee reported 
how it fell members of the club might develop in themselves these 
desirable qualities. 

These homeroom clubs form the skeleton of our school One rep¬ 
resentative from each homeroom club and one representative from 
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cacli cxtracurnciilarclub—as tlic (Jlcc OluU, il\c Junior Librarians, 
and ihc An Club—make up ihc ScIkkjI Congress. By means of Con* 
gross ihc enure school CfK)j>cralcs lo attain certain go.its. For example, 
in this same junior high school there is but one gymnasium and no 
school playground for an enrollment of i,too pupils. Each pupil has 
a thirty-five minute jKriod in health education daily, in which the 
boys and girls meet separately in claws averaging about sixty pupils, 
Throughout the entire )car, except on stormy days, boys use the 
beach at the Coot of the street and girls use the end of the street for 
physical-education activities (principally games and game skills). 
This spot is surrounded by four large beachfront liotcls. Since hotels 
arc this city's chief industry, pleasing hotel gucsu is one of the duties 
of the citizen of the town, but Ixiys and girls in group.s of sixty are 
apt tobe unmindful of dr esc facts.io forget themselves, and to make 
unnecessary noise disturbing to hotel guests. 

There came to our superintendent one year a .serious complaint 
stating that hotel guests ol)|cctcd to the noise made by the classes 
and recommending that the practice of going to the beach he .stopped 
entirely. The superintendent made an appointment with the presi¬ 
dent of the hotel corporation for a meeting with a student commit¬ 
tee selected from the School Congress. This cotnmiitcc then called 
upon the president of the hotel corporation. Each of the four stu¬ 
dents talked frankly with tlic president, set before him the dilli- 
cultics the junior-high-school studcm.s encountered, such as lack of 
space, large classes, the long school day, and siaicil ili.u the health- 
education period was their only opporiunity for outdoor aciiviucs. 
They also expressed the desire of the student hotly to cooperate for 
the best interests of the city. The president of the hotel corpoiation 
expressed his pleasure in the .sttulcnis' visit, pointed out the impor¬ 
tance of the hotel industry in the city, and cited the problem tiic 
hotel manager meets in trying to satisfy the persona! desires of each 
guest. 

The committee had a meeting following this conference and the 
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students prepared to report on their visit for tlie benefit of the entire 
school. The student body was much impressed by the report and 
homeroom clubs and physicaUducation classes seriously considered 
what must be done if they were to continue to use the beach and 
not oflentl hotel guests. 

The results of the students’ committee report were immediate and 
satisfactory. No complaint has been received from the hotels for five 
years; instead the students Jiave been complimented on the excellent 
manner in which they conduct themselves. This situation did even 
more; it developed better school morale and community spirit, it 
increased politeness, and the respect for the rights of others was 
coupled with a noticeable development of poise, self-restraint, and 
responsibility. 

A scnior-high-school teacher was anxious to have her classes learn 
how to conduct a discussion period and to understand the difference 
between discussion and argument A mimeographed sheet was pre¬ 
pared and given to each student. It contained desirable qualities of 
chairman, group leader, and group members, and concluded with 
the statement: 

People who aigiie usually have no intention of changing their minds, 
nor any desire to gam new light on a subject Their minds are so closed 
that they will not lolciaic a difference of opinion. They are so pleased 
with then own ideas that they produce in otheis a feeling of hopelessness 
and initatioii. This kind of argiiincnt would defeat our puipose mgroup 
discussion. Oiii pill pose is a broadened outlook 

After a careful consideration of this sheet the class decided to 
conduct the ciiricnt-events work m The Wee\ly Neius Review as a 
group discussion A chan man was selected by the group after it had 
talked about the qualities needed to fill the position effectively. Each 
class showed excellent judgment in choosing its chairman, whose 
first job was to divide llic magazine into five parts. Every week he 
selected a different student fiom each of the five rows to lead the 
discussion foi his row. The leader’s material was a definite part 
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of the mag.izinc assigned lo him i)y the chairman. The type of 
program varied from radio hr(>.tdcasts .md plays to round-table dis¬ 
cussions, panels, and (strums, with an occasional Vox Pop feature 
and with sjxmtaneous discussion from ihc dass .ifitr the row had 
finished. 

WPG, the U)c.al bro.idcastmg si.ilion, gives one-half hour a month 
to Business and Professional Women. Believing there should be 
close association liciwccn (he cominiinuy and the school, tlte Club 
called upon the senior high school for nssisumcc. After considerable 
group discussion, a mdio broadcast, "The Consumer in a Competi¬ 
tive World,” was planned and, from a class of forty siutlcnis, twelve 
widt the best voices were selected. In preparation, all die students 
read the Foreign Policy painpldci on “Cooperatives” and at least 
one more book. In atldiiion, they had to practise radio technique, 
including exercises to improve their rcjviling ami their diction. The 
big job was writing their own radio script. One situlent wrote letters 
to ten organizations that specialized in consumer education, the 
material later being made available to the economics classes in the 
school. Three girls wrote from this material two plays which were 
used in die broadcasts. Cutting down their original manuscripts to 
fit the allotted time and putting the program together in the most 
effective way were difitcult tasks and rccpiircd much working to- 
gctlier, rewriting of material, and endless typewriting, which they 
did most graciously. 

The students decided to ask the music club of (he school to sing 
some folk songs to enliven ilicir program and twenty students under 
the leadership of the chorus-club president worked out four songs 
for them. When finally whipped into shape the piogram consisted 
of twelve parts widi tliirty-two students cooperating. Wlien the pro¬ 
gram went on the air it was enincly in (he iutiuls of the .students. 
For thirty minutes, these thirty-two suulenis managed themselves; 
the program went off like clockwork ami with no confusion. The 
people in charge of the station said it w.a.s an interesting, wcll-bal- 
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ancecl program, and they would like to have more of them. As a 
result of this hit of cooperating some students overcame shyness; all 
strove for better diction and voice placement; and all grew in self- 
control. There was emotional satisfaction for the many hours of 
work in knowing lire job had been well done. 

A comnici cial class in senior high school had studied the qualities 
necessary for success in a given occupation. When die question of 
how to apply for a position arose, a group of pupils volunteered to 
get some information on this and report the results to the class 

After interviewing some prominent employers of Atlantic City, 
the information gained was written into an original dramatic 
sketch wliich was given for die whole class. The sketch showed an 
employer’s olficc in which several applicants were applying for a 
stenographer’s job. The facts were presented by contrast as well as 
by direct implication, and emphasized thequalides that help secure 
a position, such as; neatness in dress; wcll-grooraed hair, nails, and 
shoes; pleasant manner; agreeable voice; poise and courtesy. 

I realize tliat tiic results of such experiences in cooperation cannot 
be measured accurately. The many responses of both pupils and 
teachers indicate a genuine enthusiasm for such cooperative activi¬ 
ties and wc firmly believe that changes in behavior resulted. Stu¬ 
dents and teachers developed a better understanding of each other; 
all learned to work together for the benefit of the entire group; they 
learned to develop qualities of the good leader and the good fol¬ 
lower; and there was a better understanding of how tlicy must 
develop themselves if they really desired to become better citizens. 

I could mention many other ways in which pupils cooperate daily 
but there is still great room for improvement. Wc teachers realize 
wc have much to learn in this matter of teaching children to coop¬ 
erate. Wc desperately need the help of fact-finding sociological 
studies, Wc need a better comprehension of the steps, means, and 
devices of training in this most important phase of education 
cooperation. 
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J-ANI-ORO WINSTON 

State College, Unsimily of S’otih (^arohna 

Trailiiionally, college ailniiniMr.nors have ken inicrcsicil prima¬ 
rily in cIk stliolavuc UackgtoumK of cirrcrmg sukIcius lo the neglect 
of otlier factors ihat, play a dcthive role in ihc student's ultimate 
college achievement. Recently, utercasing aitcTition has been paid 
to die factor of general intelligence Tests .attempting its measure¬ 
ment have become routine in a hirgc mimkr of institutions, Socially 
minded men and women arc now rcalis'.ing, however, tliat social 
and personal factors arc ever present influences in the adjustment 
of students, and that such factors may be as important in their way 
as is purely scholastic achievement or iniclkciual ability. It is the 
purpose of diis analysis to consider ccri.un oilier (actors wliiciv may 
have a determining effect upon the success of college simlcnis. Three 
specific (actors that seem to have consltlcrablc bearing with respect 
to the problems of freshmen arc studied. I'licir analysis throws light 
on the difficulties of many students in acliicving tlic type of class¬ 
room work of wliich they arc innately capable. 

ECONOMIC INSECURITY 

Much is being written currently about (be handicaps of youth in 
seeking ultimate economic security, Equally as important, if not in 
total numbers at least in relation to the group from whicli they are 
drawn, arc the youth who must depend in large measure or com¬ 
pletely upon their own efforts to finance a college ctlucation. Expan¬ 
sion of scholarship programs and the college aid of the National 
Youtli Administration arc two steps in the direction of recognition 

‘ Research Coniribuuon No, 7. Prepard ilw ai<{ «( the Nt'tili Oarolirn State College 
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of tliis problem. Even so, except in rare instances, sucK types o£ aid 
alone are insufficient to meet a student’s needs. 

Analysis of data secured from matriculating freshmen at North 
Carolina State College indicates the seriousness of a situation be¬ 
lieved to be more or less typical of similar institutions. Over a four- 
year period, 1934 -i 937 » four fifdis of all freshmen reported the 
necessity of earning part or all of their expenses. Almost half of all 
students expected to earn at least fifty per cent of their expenses 
while approximately one out of ten had to earn the total amount 
(see table) Even with the relatively low cost of attending the insti¬ 
tution m question, this represents a sizable amount of money to be 
earned, especially from part-time work. 

ESTIMATKD PLK CENT 01* EXPENSES FRESHMEN EXPECT TO EARN, 

*934-1937 

ILsttmated Pei Cent 

to Be Eat tied Number of Siudeats Per Cent 


Total* 

2.257 

100*0 

100 

232 

10*3 

75-99 

264 

11.7 

50-74 

564 

25,0 

25-49 

516 

228 

I4CSS than 25 

232 

10.3 

None 

449 

199 

• Exclusive of unknowns 




The significance of such da ta to the extent that they concern work 
during the school yeai lathcr than during vacation periods is far- 
reaching. Students largely pi eoccupicd witli their financial situation 
cannot be expected to do classwork of as high a quality as they 
would with less severe drains upon their time and energy. To make 
ends meet sliuleiils .ill too frequently live in rooms not conducive 
to the most clicciivc study and skimp on food and otlier necessities. 
Frequently they must go for weeks on end without an adequate 
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amount of sleep, not to cmpha^lzc ilic overwork of wliich loss of 
sleep is one symptom. 

It is increasingly cvulcinihai inslitnunns in winch large propor¬ 
tions of the snulcnt Ixxly must earn pan oi all of tlitir expenses need 
to make tlcfiniic ailjustincnt\ w> meet the Miuation. Yet they need 
not go so far as those insiiimions which arc definitely set up on a 
combination of study and prtKluciivc employment. Extension of 
student aid by means of scholarsldps, wages foe specific types of 
work, etc., only partially meet tl»c problem. There must be increased 
recognition of the need for thorough curricular adjustments. While 
no rule for these adjustments can lie laid ilown, it may be suggested 
tliat ilie required hours of classroom work be gcarctl to the amount 
of time the student has to devote to earning his way, wiili summer 
schools, and an extra year if nccc.ssary, used to make up the deficit. 
Whatever the approach, more attention to the individual student 
and his financial handicaps is called for. 

DJ LAVtf) XrArRICllI.ATION 

Most of the youth who plan to enter college do so in the autumn 
following their high-school graduation, if they are financially able. 
That delayed matriculation is far more common than might be 
expected is revealed by data on high-school gratluailon for freshmen 
registering at North Carolina State College in the autumn of 1936 
and 1937. Only two thirds of them had been graduated fioni high 
school the preceding spring. Almost one fifth had been giaduated 
a year before entering college. One out of every seven had been 
graduated from high scliool from two to nine years before embark¬ 
ing on a college career. 

Associated with this lag in college matriculation is the fact that it 
represents a wide age range among freshmen ami points to the 
erroneousness of the common conception of college youtli as a 
homogeneous group, Actually the freshman class in large institu¬ 
tions ranges all the way from immature lads of fifteen ami sixteen 
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with boys’ interests and points of view to young men in their early 
twenties with tiie greater maturity and self-reliance that come so 
rapidly during the youth span. This is not negated by die fact that 
younger students tend, by and large, to be the more intelligent. Thus 
it is not enough to interpret the problems of delayed matriculation 
in terms of lapse of study liabits or financial pioblems. From the 
point of view of student adjustments there should be consideration 
of a program, curricular and extracurricular, broad enough to meet 
the needs of a diversified group. 

UNCEUTAINTY OF VOCATIONAL PKJiFERENCE 

In any college or university the vocational preferences of students 
assume importance practically from the day of matriculation. In 
order to investigate die problems associated with vocational choice, 
entering freshmen at North Carolina State College were asked sev¬ 
eral questions which gave highly diought-provoking results. One of 
the most interesdng of diese came from questions on whether or not 
die students were certain about the vocational interests specified. Of 
the freshmen in the fall of 1936,15 per cent had no vocational pref¬ 
erence and an additional 40 per cent, while stating a vocational 
preference, were uncertain about their choice. In some cases this 
meant uncertainty widi respect to the branch of specialization 
within a broad field; in other cases uncertainty with respect to the 
actual field itself. In other words, due largely to youth and inexperi¬ 
ence, over one half of the freshmen were more or less floundering 
in the sea of vocational opportunity 

In 1937 the same indecision was again found to be current. More 
than one fourth (26 per cent) of die freshmen reported no voca¬ 
tional preference, most of them stating “I don’t know.” In addition, 
36 per cent, though specifying a choice, were uncertain whether 
they really wished to enter die specified field. In each of the two 
years almost half of the students having vocational choices and stat- 
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ing wlictlicr or not ilicy fell reasonably certain alwut them were not 
sure that they wanted to follow ihc designated lines of work. 

The answers on certainly of vocational preference were tabulated 
by urban and niral residence. Urban )ouih were more positive than 
rural youth in their wish to fallow ihc vocation specified and fewer 
urban than rural youth had no vocatioiual preference whauocvcr.To 
the extent that vocational guidance has l>ccn recognized as a func¬ 
tion of secondary schools, it has been developed primarily in city 
systems, Also, there Is the fact that urban youili do have wider 
knowledge, by and large, of a variety of cKcupational possibilities 
than do rural youth. 

Many youth arc far too immature when they enter college to have 
any very definite idea regarding what occupation they may wish to 
enter eventually. They need broad background courses designed to 
widen their knowledge of current conditions so that ultimately drey 
may make sound choices. Since over half of the entering students 
studied admittedly needed such assistance, ii is obvious th.it a given 
college has a function which cannot lie delegated to other institu¬ 
tions. Moreover, the uncertainties of students were found to cut across 
all schools within the college *, in each school well over half of all stu¬ 
dents either had no vocational choice or were uncertain whether 
they really wished to pursue the particular vocation specified, Un¬ 
certainty of vocation, however, is not necessarily synonymous with 
uncertainty regarding a broad field. A student matriculating in a 
given school is usually fundamentally interested in the general field 
but lacks the background or experience to determine effectively 
which of the particular fields he may best be suited for. 

Thus, die responsibility for guiding stutlcnis devolves not only 
upon the institution in general but also upon the various schools, so 
far as their own enrollments arc concerned. Ivvcn prior to college, 
the case Is strong for increased guidance in the liigh schools, a move¬ 
ment which the colleges would do well to foster since ultimately 
they arc the beneficiaries thereof. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

With die met easing recognition of the social waste attendant 
upon laigc masses of untrained and inexperienced youth unable to 
obtain a satisfactory foothold in the present-day economic structure, 
it becomes essential to evaluate the less heralded waste associated 
with higlicr education. For a young man to spend four years prepar¬ 
ing to be a technical expert and ilicn to enter a totally different field 
is an all too frequent occurrence Institutions of higher learning 
have large numbeis of youth for whom tlie attainment of a college 
education represents a severe economic Struggle. The least that a 
given institution can be expected to do is to offer its students tlie 
highest type of guidance that has been developed in order that those 
students who need such assistance may pursue their collegiate course 
in the most satisfactory and least wasteful manner. 



A PLAN POR GROUP EDUOA'noN IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


S, R. SI-AVVDN 

AV«' Vt/r^ Vnii'criity 

III ilic December 19^9 issue of Tiir Joiihwai , I auempted to give 
an outline of ilic principles ujwn which ctiucaiion for a democracy 
should be based. The major thesis of the discussion was that educa¬ 
tion jor a democracy can Ik achieved only by means of education 
through democracy. The suggestion was made that this kind of 
education implies not only increased initiative and purpose in ctlu- 
cativc activities but also actual participation with adults in the con¬ 
duct of the classrooms and the schools. These proposals have called 
forth some caustic comment on the advisability of such a procedure 
and especially regarding its possibility. I low docs such a setup 
work? The intention of die present article is to autlmc, in as much 
detail as available space pcnniiSi die practical workings of such a 
plan. 

TIlK t»LAN 

Basic Aim, In addition to die usual objectives of education, such 
as the acquisition of tools of learning and knowledge, personality 
development, character training and the like, our proposed pi,an has 
these further airasi to set up interpersonal relations anti social inter¬ 
actions among the members of ilic class groups; to provide freedom 
widi the discretion tliat arises from responsibility; to afford partici¬ 
pation in a social setup; and to give si.tuis to individuals in the 
group. 

The Physical Arrangement, As an illustration, let us take a class 
of 32 boys, twelve years of age, in a fairly large room. The first step 
is to remove all screwed-down furnliute, ilic platform on which 
rests the teachet’s desk, and all blackboards except at one end of the 
room. The room should then be painted a pleasant color and cut- 
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tains, which might be made by the pupils and the teacher, should be 
hung at the windows. These must not exclude any of the light, how¬ 
ever. Open shelves and closets for books, clothes, tools, adornments, 
and objects in process of construction arc needed. The furniture 
would consist of four large plain tables witli chairs—each seating 
eight, comfortably. The chairs should, of course, be adjusted to the 
physical needs of each pupil. We would need in this arrangement 
a drawer for every pupil, in the tables tliemselves or in near-by 
drawer files, in which individual books and personal belongings 
would be kept. Several additional small tables and chairs, if space 
permits, would be very helpful. 

Procedure. On the first day of the class, the teacher calls an in¬ 
formal meeting. He explains that the class will be divided into four 
groups (which we shall call “work groups”). Each group is allowed 
to choose a topic, a project, or a unit (these arc not die terms used, 
of course) on which the members can work jointly or in smaller 
groups of two or three. The work group, liowever, will be respon¬ 
sible for a whole unit. The grouping must be voluntary and it may 
take several days to complete the formation of the groups. Mean¬ 
while die childicn are allowed to take any seat they like and to 
become oriented to one another and to the total setung. 

Let us assume that the central topic as required by the curriculum 
for the age group is “Natural Resources of the United States.” A 
series of subtopics from which the groups can choose at will is pre¬ 
sented by the teacher on a typed list or preferably on die blackboard.' 
One group chooses “coal,” another “gasoline,” a third “cotton,” and 
a fourth “iron and steel.” Tables are assigned to the work groups by 
mutual consent or drawing, if necessary 

The Icachci then calls a meeting of the entire class and asks the 
boys to decide upon shelf allotment for each work group—where 
the materials ate to be stored and clothes put away. Other arrange¬ 
ments necessary to assure an orderly and smooth life together should 

' Common imcrcsti* may prove to be ilic nionvalion for forming workgroups 
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be cliscuwcd by ilic icaclicr und the thldteii. Decisions should be 
made by vote. WIven die ic-idicr jiuiu]t.tics dilTicuUies as a result 
of unwise clciisions he exfdtuns H’hy ariuiiicr course .should be taken. 
Ilicrc never baslsccn any dilficully m jKrsn.idinj; children to accept 
such authority from .uluhs. When .luiliorny is of a give-and-take 
nature there is seldom opimsinon to die .idult. As stated in the pre¬ 
vious article, '‘authority in .1 tlcniocr.icy ouisi never, in any relation, 
be based ujmn fear or sclf-.ibncgainni. It must rather be accepted 
as a benevolent supnonty, aiming at die iKivctit of tlic individual 
luid the group as a whole.’" 

The teacher has secured in advance ample reference books and 
texts on natural resources and allied subjects, lie bus also prepared 
books for note taking, niaicrials for making clniris and models, for 
drawing, painting, etc. fUxiks and nKiicriaU that all will use arc 
placed on general shelves, lliosc which liear sjicciltcally upon llic 
topics of individual woik groups arc plaecd on sliclvcs near die 
groups that arc to use them. 

Plan of Wo}% The plan is to have only two work groups in the 
classroona—thai is, sixteen pupils—iluring much of the lime. The 
otlicr two work groups should be scheduled for workshops, art 
rooms, music activities, recreation, gymnasium, ami other hohby 
interests to which they can go as groups (or, wlicnever possible, as 
individuals, tiiough this may create some problems as a result of 
unsupervised movement through the building). During these pe¬ 
riods the homeroom teacher holds discussion conferences with each 
of the remaining groups, working with one while the olhei is occu¬ 
pied with quiet activities relating to its projects, as, for example, 
making drawings, compiling facts, or leading up on the subject. 
We will assume that the teacher is now wot king with the eight 
boys interested in coal. One boy has uiitlerl.ikcn to report on geo¬ 
logical formations and sources of coal. Another lias chosen, as a 

S. K Slnvson, *‘Grninj rdircucron for a DcmcKracy," T/ie juitnuil <»/ 1 <funuwttal Soaoiogy, 
xi» 4 (Dcccmlw^r p, 2:19, 
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result of preliminary conferences with the teacher, to describe how 
mines are dug. A few other boys have undertaken to make models 
of mines, elevators, and so fordi. One or two others report on safety 
measures in modern mining and how they have developed. A lively 
discussion is going on. There is give and take, exchange of ideas; 
diere are challenges and disagreements. All keep notes and are 
planning to produce one unified exhibit out of these discrete edEorts 
of the different individuals. The teacher asks questions, makes sug¬ 
gestions, explains, refers to sources for further information, corrects 
drawings and sketches. 

When diis conference is over, the teacher asks the boys to continue 
their work quietly while he confers widi the other group Now the 
roles of the groups are reversed. The discussion group turns into a 
quiet-activity group and vice versa. When the second conference 
ends, the other two work groups return to tlieir tables and projects 
and the groups which have spent the session in the homeroom go 
to their extramural activities. The making of models, and work of 
a noisy and heavy nature, such as woodwork, is done in the shops. 

Class Meetings. The life of the class cannot always remain so dis¬ 
seminated, however. Tiiere are many problems that concern die 
entire class. These are discussed in “class meetings” which are held 
once or twice a week, or more frequently when necessary. Matters 
diat require the attention of the entire class include; sharing of tools, 
orderliness, materials needed, the plannmg of trips, the arrange¬ 
ment of exhibits and parties, parents’ day, reports on current events, 
outside speakers, communal events, complaints from other classes 
or the school administration about the behavior of members of the 
class. Our plan also includes “age councils” (described below), and 
reports fi om the delegates to these councils are presented at the class 
meetings. Some communications from the principal’s office should 
be diiected to these meetings as well as to the age councils. The 
meetings should be conducted by a class chairman, with the active 
guidance and advice of the teacher. The latter must see that the 
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mcct5nj;f. arc brief aitU cotiMrucnvc, jhfnij;h di^ciisMoti is free and 
general. 

Dt til and Study Grouf’t. Ii lo Iv cxitcctc<l ihai iinlivulual racn\. 
bers of the class will need periods of drill in the kkiI subjects. Such 
“study groups” arc <irg;.itu?cd .ttr<m work-gtiuip lines children 

who need the saiucstriU m arithmetic arc g.ahcicd from all work 
groups. A similar phiii is used for reading drills, etc. IE ilic teacher 
deems it necessary, drill for lUc cntiie tlass is arranged for stated 
periods but these should l>cu[sliorLdur.atuHi. 

Reports and Exhtbifs. Two or three times a week members of die 
difl’erent work groups report to die entire class, by panel procedure 
anti with as much visual material as possible, on their fuulings. This 
is his opportunity to do .some tciching, lo cxpaiul Ins pupils’ hori- 
stons ami deepen their knowledge. To the pupils these sessions pre¬ 
sent possibilities for clarifying thinking, for practice m formulating 
and presenting ideas, for aiwining poise, ami for sharing with others. 

Exhibits of noiclxKiks, saniplfs, mmlcls, ihari-s, pictures, and 
drawings .should he held at Ic.ist omc a term and, when possible, 
twice. School officials, parents, aiul oiIut cl.isses should be invited 
to view these exhibits duruig the day and on at least one evening. 
The entire school may have a “projcct-cxliihit evening" open to the 
community. The student council is the proper agency for promot¬ 
ing and advertising these events. 

School Pnrlkipalio)). Aisomt points in the preceding pages,refer¬ 
ence has been made lositnaiions in which the children participate in 
the conduct of the school, as, for example, tlic cl.isMotim, the hall¬ 
ways, and exhibits. But dcmocraitc parucipniion needs to he extended 
further. Classes send one or two representatives' to .age councils, 
These are placed in the charge of cxpciieiiccd .uid skillful group 
counselors who may lx* chosen from llic teaching .staff of tlic school. 
Pupils aged ten to twelve have f>nc council, those aged twelve to 
fourteen another. Common problems, such as the use of pi .ly gri lunds 
and yards, order in the hallways and on .staircases, trips for more 
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thaa one class, picnics in the spring or on week ends, and after¬ 
school activities may be brought up for planning and decision by 
tliese groups Councils would also plan Christmas funds, the mak¬ 
ing of toys for the poor and infirm, etc. Practice may show that 
chiidien under twelve can do very little of a group deliberative na¬ 
ture and their councils may be abolished. The older pupils, however, 
especially the junior-high-school groups, under able adult leader¬ 
ship, arc unquestionably able to take part in this activity 

The councils anti, through them, individual classes should be 
drawn into participation in as many of the affairs of the school as 
is practicable and as many as the children can fully understand. 
Councils may meet once a month, after school hours, and the min¬ 
utes of tliese meetings may be mimeographed and distributed to all 
classes for discussion at die time when the delegates report on diese 
meetings. 

Comm unity Pat ticipatton. The present writer feels that the extent 
of community participation possible for such young children is very 
small We must recognize, of course, diat such participation is the 
coic of democratic living, but it is important not to force children 
prematurely into aieas of function the meaning of which they do 
not grasp. Community awareness, however, can be aroused in 
young children. Trips to stoics, railroad terminals, docks, factories 
and shops, fire and police stations and, in some instances, even 
courts, collection of funds for the poor, making toys for distribution, 
trips in connection with projects all serve to make the pupils aware 
of their environment and arouse a growing sense of its importance 
During discussions widi work groups, classes, councils and assem¬ 
blies, the teachers and the principal should emphasize the commu¬ 
nity and gioup aspects of our life. But these talks should not be 
forced. They ought rather to reflect die social attitudes of the adults. 
As pupils glow oldei, their participation can become more active 
both m the schools and in the community. 

Discipline Discussion of the vexing question of discipline will 
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have to be limited to general considerations in this brief paper. Dis¬ 
cipline is generally assumed to priKcctl from some person in the 
position of authority. In .schools, the teachers and administrators 
coitsiilutc this authority. In st»ciah7,cd education, however,itis neces¬ 
sary for us to think in terms of discipline as it arises from the situa- 
tion itself. A purpose and a vital interest arc not only absorbing but 
they also discipline. Hie desire to be accepted by a group is one of 
the most cllcctivc disciplines known. The friendly attitude of an 
adult toward a child is a strong disciplining influence. The difficulty 
is tliat in die minds of most people the term discipline is synony¬ 
mous with fear and foicc. To be sure, cliildrcn who have already 
been distorted by unwise ircatniciit in the liomc and school will 
present problems to their icacltcrs even with the best educational 
plan. But these children constitute a real challenge to the skill, sym¬ 
pathy, and understanding of the tc.ichcr. TJic plan of group learning 
is the best disciplining situation, for these thiltlrcn because it pre- 
vents rebelliousness and rcsciunicni toward adults. Most problem 
children arc more amenable to die influence of their conicmpoiarics 
than they arc to the pressure impcisctl by their elders. 

Some practical means of control, such as hallway monitors, may 
have to be set up to supervise the movement of work groups and 
individuals between classrooms and special activity moms. Experi¬ 
ence points to the fact, however, that a captain or a platoon leader 
chosen from the members of tlic work group can easily hold the 
others in check. If any difficulty arises in this connection, it is a mat¬ 
ter to be dealt with by the entire class or, if necessary, by the age 
council, In extreme cases, unmanageable children arc refen cd to the 
principal. Here either ordinary means of control or psychoihcrapy 
may be indicated. 

ATOTUDK Vr-RSUS lU AN 

Only a brief word can be said here about the most impouant 
feature of all educational cfTorts. No plan, no matter how well dc- 
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scribed and executed, can of itself assure its full educational value. 
This value depends rather upon the attitudes of the teachers and 
administrators. If tlie emotional attitudes and intellectual values are 
not In consonance witli the true spirit of socialized education and 
group learning and experience, the best plan and the most noble 
uitention will fail. This question is discussed in some detail else¬ 
where." 

SUMMARY 

The plan briefly outlined above serves all the usual objectives of 
education. Observation, controlled study, and common sense con¬ 
firm the fact that learning takes place best where interest exists. The 
plan suggested here activates interest dirough work, participation, 
and the group stimulus. It provides for drill in and acquisition of 
the tool-subject knowledges. It calls for die “broadening education” 
through manual work, recreation, arts, hobbies, and other facilities 
provided by the school. But it accomplishes more than the fulfill¬ 
ment of these aims. The proposed organization of the classroom 
and the school socializes die child’s personality, develops attitudes 
of tolerance and acceptance of others, activates the resources of 
pupils and teachers alike, develops the ability to work with others, 
provides training in the formulation and expression of ideas, teaches 
how to study and to do research, evokes social interests and a sense 
of responsibility. Above all, it matures personality. These more im¬ 
portant, indirect results can be attained only through the group 
process. There is, therefore, a growmgfeeling among educators and 
sociologists that the only valid education in a democracy is group 
education. 

*S R Slavson, Cua/iVe GiOfip E/Uicntion (New York Association Press, 1937), Chapter 
XVIT, “St.t(I QinUrications,” and Chapter XVllI, "The EducaUonal Consultant” 
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In tiie Inst fifty ycnrs the juimlvcr and iinj>ortance of social re¬ 
sources in this country, as well as ihroij{>hotu the world, have mnlii- 
plicd trcmciitloudy, till at the present lime we arc surrounded on 
all sides by diem. Our very cxisrcncc has liccornc more and more 
dependent on them. It should be important, therefore, in the midst 
of this growth, to stop for a while to consider and examine these 
resources—find out what diey are and why they exist. 

The subject matter of sociology reaches out into every situation 
involving human interaction. In a like manner the subject matter 
of “social resources,” die means through wliich interaction takes 
place, reaches out into every situation involving human behavior. 

The concept of "social resources" arises out of the recognition that 
all institutions, associations, social agencies, and attitudes have cer¬ 
tain common characteristics. In the first place it should be recog¬ 
nized that these "resources" develop or arise because a ncctl exists 
for them. This need may be physical, psycliological, economic, or 
social. In fact, unless these agencies s.'iiisfy a need there is no scien¬ 
tific or logical reason for their being.'Thus we can show that hospi¬ 
tals developed because of sickness, prisons anti courts—as well as 
community centers and boys’ clubs—because of crime. Social legis¬ 
lation developed because of insecurity and die development of new 
industries, A glance at any legislation or charter will immediately 
(in most cases) point out the need that promplcil the inception of 
the legislation or the institution. 

The New York City Housing Authority was crc.nctl by .in .act of the 
New York Slate Legislature In February, The finthngs of the legis¬ 
lative body read in part; “It is herchy decLued th.it m certain .iieas of cities 

^Thts lias been Professor Frcdcnc Tlirashcr's corucniion la lus leciurcs ai New York 
University 
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of the state there exist unsanitary or sub-standard housing conditions 
owing to over-crowding and concentration of population, improper plan¬ 
ning, excessive land coverage... that the clearance, replacing and recon¬ 
struction of the areas in which unsanitary or sub-standard housing 
conditions exist... are public uses and purposes for which money may 
be spent and private property acquired; and the necessity in the public 
interest [italics mine] for the provisions hereinafter enacted is hereby 
declared as a matler of legislative determination."' 

In less formal groups, such as the gang, the needs may be ex¬ 
pressed in less formal ways. 

A resource may satisfy one or more needs Further, it may develop 
or create other agencies to meet new needs as they become evident. 
Thus tire state may satisfy many needs through the creation of new 
agencies, such as the ICC, WPA, NY A, etc. A circular issued by the 
National Youth Administration illustrates this point rather well. In 
this circular it is stated that “until recently the chief problem of edu¬ 
cation has revolved around the provision of educational facilities, 
the assumption being that there would always be enough students 
to use the facilities.... Up to February 1934 little was done about 
ensuring that our educational institutions, especially those of higher 
learning, would be utilized to their fullest capacity. This problem 
had previously been neglected, except by private organizations and 
individuals providing scholarships^^ Studies showed that private 
agencies could no longer deal with this problem, hence the National 
Youth Administration was mstituted. The utilization of learning 
institutions became a new field for government functioning. 

This type of activity may be true of other resources. A social club 
finds diat many of its members are facing financial reverses, hence 
it forms a committee to deal with this problem. 

The purposes of resources are allegedly to satisfy, rectify tlie 

*Froiii n Report on the Activities of the New York City Housing Authority* This reportj 
which was not dated or otherwise identified, was sent lo the writer by the New York City 
Housing Authority, lo East ijoili Street, New York City, on September i6, 1938, The pre¬ 
amble to the United States Constitution is another good evantp/c 

• NYA Circular 910 (Washington, D C National Youth Administration, January 22, 1937) 
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Tjcans of, or remove ihc lurrim ihai starnl in ilic way of ilesignatcd 
ticciU. For the sake of clariiy aiul colicrriicc, iliertforc, three types 
af social resources can Iw di'iimy{ui'>ljctl here; fii'.t, preventive, the 
agencies through which society acts to pu’\ciu interference with 
the fulfillmcut of its umls; scumd, adjtultCvttiVT, the agencies 
through wliich society tlcicntiincs. ot atis lofletcrminc, what form 
of action is to he taken to satisfy its necils; third, curative, the agen¬ 
cies througli which society .lUcmpts to adjust or modify its ticcds. 
Many resources will have some aspects of each. The type of resource 
it is will usually be dctci mined hy its charter or implied from its 
activities. 

The resource may originate through the cffotis of an mdivitlual, 
such as the Rockefeller activities; a group, such as the chamber ot 
commerce; a government; or another institution. In all eases die 
resource is a societal development. 

The social resource may he a sptintancous and unplanned devel¬ 
opment, but once it is formed it follows along the direction of satis¬ 
fying needs. The need may he one of Thom.is’,s four general needs; 
response, recognition, new experience, ami security, .such as in the 
gang; or it may be a clearly defined one in a charier, such as a hos¬ 
pital would have; f.e., care of the sick. It is hattlly necessary to men¬ 
tion that the culture will determine to a large extent what form the 
social resource will take in response to a need. 

Wemay now define social resources as the oiganiv.cd associations, 
institutions, and attitudes, both public and private, which society 
has developed to satisfy its physical, psyclvologic, economic, and 
social needs. 

We can point to countless examples of social rcsouiccs, each of 
tl\cm having the above characteristics. Hospitals, theaters, biir- 
lesqucs, courts, probation, NYA, CCC, housing, ccll.u iluhs, com¬ 
munity centers, jails, schools, the gang, the family, churches, and 
the state arc a few examples. As our needs become moic numer¬ 
ous and more complex, more resources bccotnc necessary. 
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The question tliat might very well be asked is; How does the 
definition of social resource differ from institution, association, so¬ 
cial agency, and otlier terms of this nature? The fact is tliat it does 
not differ; it is an inclusive term. 

It is interesting to note that the factor of desirability does not enter 
into the consideration of social resources. Hence a social resource 
may be undesirable from the point of view of the mores, such as the 
taxi-dance hall, the burlesques, etc, in tlie United States, or it may 
be undesirable from the point of view of technique and science, such 
as mass dormitoiies in prisons—^perhaps even the whole idea of 
prisons—or work relief Despite these supposedly undesirable char¬ 
acteristics tliese resources continue to exist, and unless these needs 
ai e eliminated or are met in different ways, these resources will con¬ 
tinue to exist.' 

Social resources may be compared to natural resources, and there 
are two elements involved. First, a natural resource may be used as 
an element in conflict. For example, during a war many natural 
resources arc used to make guns, bullets, powder, etc. Other items 
such as wheat, oil, etc,, become essential if a nation is to be success¬ 
ful in war. TJie matter of whether a war is bemg fought for a ]ust 
or desirable cause does not enter into the situation. The resources 
are in the hands of tliose who command tlie territory wherein these 
resources are found. We can point to other examples of natural re¬ 
sources as elements of conflict, such as the use of trees to combat soil 
erosion and floods. Many others could be cited here. In a like man¬ 
ner a social resource may be used as an element of conflict. A church 
may be used in a drive against liquor consumption, against motion 
pictures, or it may be enlisted to help a state during wartime, A gov¬ 
ernment may establish an NYA or a CCC to combat crime and 
poverty and unemployment. A Liberty League may be set up to 
cui tail social legislation. Just as it is true of natural resources, so is it 

* Davrd Dressier, Burlesque as a Cultural Phenomenon; unpublished Ph D. thesis, New York 
University, 1937 (It is Drcssler’s conclusion that i£ burlesque dies out, it will be because its 
need lias been met m some other way ) 
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iruc of wial resource!: ilic tjUfstiith of jIjc )UMicc of the cause or ilic 
clcsicahllky of ihc agency does not cnicr into the analysis. Thedir(l^ 
lion of thcsiKial resource js gc.trrd Iry lliose in conunand. 

Secondly, a natural resource may lie used as u constructive e/f- 
moit. Steel is used to build bridges, wothI in build luiuscs, cotton to 
make clothes, powder ni blast tunnels, etc. Uctc again it docs not 
matter wlicthcr the item Iwing built is necessary or desirable (from 
the point of view <tf icclintcjuc, slesign, and juirjKJsc). It may also be 
said of the social resources that they can l>c used :is a constructive 
element. Some examples of these arc character-building agencies 
such as Y’s, educational institutions such as churches and schools, 
hospitals to heal and prevent disease, ihc NY A and the CCC to pro¬ 
vide jobs and rebuild or maintain morale. 

It should also be said that natur,il rcMiHirces ami social resources 
arc interdependent, and very often interact with each other. Doth 
natural and social resources represent fundamental means of deal¬ 
ing whb siiuations, as the term "resource' impiics, Both arc gov¬ 
erned by natural laws. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that thts section 0/ The Journal may be ojthe greatest possible 
set i/ice, Us 1 cadets ate urged to send in at once to the editor of this depart¬ 
ment tales, and where possible descriptions, of current research projects 
now tn pi ocess in educational sociology and also those projects m fields of 
interest l{indied to educational sociology 

ANNUAL INSTITUTE OF THE SOCIETY FOE SOCIAL RESEARCH To BE HELD 

IN AUGUST 1940 

The nineteenth annual institute of the Society for Social Research will 
meet at the University o£ Chicago, August 1940. 

Originally founded to provide an opportunity for the discussion of 
common problems and the exchange of ideas among those specialists and 
students in the various social sciences who were actively engaged in re¬ 
search in connection with the community studies at Chicago, the Society 
for Social Research is still composed of persons working in all branches of 
the social sciences who aic interested in the discussion of general prob¬ 
lems of social research and of specific research projects which have been 
currently completed or are in the course of investigation. The offices of 
the Society are at the Univeisity of Chicago, where meetings are held 
every second week during the academic year. 

The annual institute of the Society is attended by members who are 
attached to educational and research institutions throughout the United 
States and Canada as well as by members who are resident m Chicago. 
Papers are read and round-table discussions participated m by both guest 
speakers and members 

The meetings of die nineteenth annual institute will take place in the 
forenoon, afiernoon, and evening of the dates given above* Persons who 
wish to secure copies of the progiam of the meetings may do so by writing 
to the Sccretaiy, The Society for'Social Research, Social Science Research 
Building, UnivcrsiLy of Chicago. 

Present officcis of die Society (1939-1940) • Dr. S A* Stouffer, presi¬ 

dent; Di. N. C. Lcites, vice-president; Miss Irene Toabc, secretary-treas¬ 
urer; Ml. Nathan Bodin and Miss Vera Miller, editors of the Bulletin, 
Dr. E.W. Burgess and Dr E C Hughes, members of the executive com¬ 
mittee (with the above); and Fchx E. Moore, Jr., executive secretary. 
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CRITIQUES OF RESFARC Jl IN TUF S*X.>Al V.JFNCF*! ao BE PUBLISHED 
liV THE SOWAU St 11 NO. EEM AW U fflUNCU, 

1 he fust of a scries of cnuqucs of rcscjo li i« tlic social sciences to be 
published by the Social Science Research OjuiiciI Ii.is .ippcarccl in the 
form of jn a(H)r.ii«il of Huunjs .nid Znamnki's TAc I'oUsh Veasm m 
linropeafti! /(/wcr/Vtfby llcrlicri lllumtr, of ihc Dcjuiimcnt of Sociology, 
University of flhicagi). I'lic piibhcAlum inchiclcs st.ueincius by William 
I. Thomas and h'Uinaii ?.ii.iniccki i()}»cihcr with the rcjwri of a panel dis¬ 
cussion and a summary and analysis by Read Ham. 

Tliis is lire first of a projected series of criluptcs of scKial research. In 
his foreword to the first of these publications, I’Alinuiul h. Day has pintcd 
out the importance of evaluating icscarclics made dming the past twenty 
yc.irs. At the annual conference of the research council in September 1937, 
as a result of the report of a committee on review of Oiuncil policy, the 
Council voted "that the prdilcm and |K»hcy coinmiilce be instructed to 
appoint a special committee vviUi responsibility for planning such a[)- 
praisals of completed research as in (he judgniciiL of the s|)ecinl committee 
shall discharge the council’s rcsponsibihiy ftir the improvement of the 
cjtiality of rcscarcli in the social sciences," 

Following this recommendation, a committee on appuisal of research 
was subsequently appointctl and at us first meeting in j.mu.iry k) 3H, 
"Basic decisions were reached rcg.arding the commiilcc’s jiroccdurc. 
It was decided not to attempt any immediate fonnul.uion, however ten¬ 
tative, of criteria by which to judge die value or .significance of contribu¬ 
tions in the social science field, Rntlicr it w.is deemed advisable first to 
subject to critical analysis a selection of studies wlncii were held in higii 
regard by qualified specialists. Each member of the commutcc communi¬ 
cated with some twenty or thirty of the oiustanding workers in the 
discipline of his special competence, both older men of csmblishcd icputa- 
tion and younger men of exceptional promise being incliulcd, asking each 
informant to submit a list of llircc to six works, published m die United 
States since the Great War, svhich in the inform.aiU's jiiiigmciu h.id made 
the most significant contributions to knowledge in ihc paruciil.ii disci¬ 
pline—economics, or anthropology, or \vh.ucvcr the discipline might be— 
with reg.nrd to which the informant was picsumably qualified to speak. 
In asking the informant for these lists of most signific.'int coiuiihuiions, 
the committee explicitly stated its unwillingness to set up any criteria of 
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sigivificaiice The whole idea at this point was to get from the disciplinary, 
specialists themselves a certified list of contributions thought by the spe¬ 
cialists to have liigh value. Close examination of these selected works 
might then throw light on the nature of significance in social science 
research." 

Dr. Day continues: 

"As might h.avc been expected, the returns of the informants exhibited 
a good deal of scattering, but they left no doubt that certain books in each 
field were held in high repute. From these the committee made a selection 
of SIX to be subjected to critical appraisal. The six so selected were: Berle 
and Means, Model n Coiporatiom, Boas, Prmttwe Art; Dickinson, Ad¬ 
ministrative Justice, Mills, Behavior of Prices, Thomas and Znaniecki, 
The Polish Peasant in Europe and America, Webb, The Great Plains. 

"The next step by the committee was to secure competent assessors of 
these six outstanding works. It was expected by the Committee that an 
adequate critique, even by a competent scholar thoroughly familiar with 
the publication, would take several weeks of intensive application. Each 
appraisal was lo bring out as far as possible the purpose of the author in 
making the study} the degree of success of the author in achieving this 
purpose; any observations or generalizations reached in the study, and 
the extent to which they appeared to rest firmly upon the materials pre¬ 
sented, Modest honoraria were offered to those invited to undertake the 
work. The response of those solicited was unexpectedly favorable. Appar¬ 
ently the nature of the assignment was intriguing. The cooperation of an 
excellent gioup of appraisers was promptly secured.” 

The Social Science Research Council expects to publish from rime to 
time similar critiques of outstanding researches m the social sciences. 
These publications will undoubtedly be of great value to students of re¬ 
search methodology who wish to apply criteria to existing researches and 
ivho also are eager to formulate valid methods for the further develop¬ 
ment of their own research projects. 
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77/e ItUegratfOt) of Personality, by Carl Jtjsu, M.D. Trajislatcd by 

I’atrM & RiucbAt^, vc^o, 31^ pages, 

iliusiratctl. 

In an »nwr«ii«g volume* Dr. Jung, a nu|n[ of I-rciul, presents an inter- 
csling study oE the iratisiucm from (he jHisKtoii oE liis m.isicr, Jung dlus- 
trates a ncothcologkal [kkiIioii, a nonmatcrtalistic .tppraicli, by coming 
out definitely for the use of religion if a babincc is to be maintained in the 
stress of complicated mixlcrn life. His is a scientific religion but never¬ 
theless a religion as well as a mental hygiene. lie stresses the need of 
religion in the reconstituting of the broken soul in order to achieve a 
reintegration m complexity. It .lets as a balance vvliccl. 

This point of view, coming from the most outstanding psychologist 
and psychotltcrapist of the day, 1$ startling but logical. We hear much of 
transference therapy. Dc. Jung transfers much of the tesponsihihty to 
religion. 

It is refreshing to find a psychologist with such an o|)cn mind, and one 
with such a wide range of interests and thorough scholarship. He makes 
an interesting contrast of the mere practical appro,ich of the Ivasi to prob¬ 
lems of inner conflict; with the methods of the struggling West. His book 
deals as much with the normal mind as with the neurotic, In a culture 
of extreme complexity, many find liicmseivcs ovcrwiicimcti and in need 
of an outlet. This outlet, according to Jung, is religion. The book, how¬ 
ever, IS not a religious one. It is a profound and practical book which will 
be found helpful to many who wander through the morass of modern fife. 

Louisiana Trench Tolk^ Songs, by Irene TirLRLSE WiinTiELu. D.nton 
Rouge, La-; Louisiana Slate University Press, irj^jo, 159 pages. 

This volume by Miss Whitfield is .t decided contribution to the folk¬ 
lore of A.tnerica, in which field modem education is <loiog so much to 
annihilate m uch of the poetic and picliu cscjuc residues of ycsic ryc.nr. The 
words are given in the patois of Creole Prciich, a niiMiirc of Old Piciich 
and English, with bits from other langii.igcs thrown in for good measure. 
The melody and symbols arc given m phonetic alphabet. Tliis is invalu¬ 
able, for many unfomiliar with the sound values of "Cajun French" 
would otherwise have little understanding. The selections sliow practi- 
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cally no Negro influences. They are, rather, traceable to the French songs 
brought over by the colonists and changed, of course, slightly over the 
years. There is a section devoted to songs that are typically Cajun. 
These are of fuller interest sociologically and anthropologically as they 
were engendered from the folkways and occupations of a group. There is 
evidence of their having been modified by local contacts, yet their flavor 
is individual and far less like the Classical French antecedents of the other 
songs given. The volume is a valuable contribution to the folklore and 
folk music of a passing America. 

You and Heredityj by Aram Scheinfrld. New York. Frederick A. 
Stokes Company, 1939,434 pages, illustrated. 

In this volume, Aram Scheinfeld has done an amazing thing. He has 
written in a readable, interesting way a thoroughly scientific and valuable 
book on the biological processes which are of vital concern to the intelli¬ 
gent. He sets forth the immutable laws of heredity, and the volume will 
do much to stimulate interest and appreciation in the field of genetics and 
race betterment. Scheinfeld sets out with the statement that the book is 
contrived with the layman in view; yet m no instance docs he descend to 
the low level of much pseudoscientific writing An important feature of 
the text is the inclusion of excellent and graphic illustrations. These 
illuminate much of the material that could otherwise be extremely tech¬ 
nical and difficult to understand except among those with training in 
biological fields. Such phenomena as the inheritance of musical talent, 
twins, quintuplets, longevity, eye color, hair color, and intellectual traits 
arc treated thoroughly and concisely. The book is decidedly one of the 
most outstanding and useful ones in this field to come from the press for 
a long time. It deserves popularity. 

Mind Explorers, by John K Winkler and Walter Bromberg, 
M.D. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, Inc, 1939, 378 pages. 

In this volume the authors have done an admirable job in treating his¬ 
torically and critically the development of psychology and psychiatry 
They begin with the early charlatans, the phrenologists, and go through 
a logical genetic development to the psychoanalytic school as exemplified 
by Freud There is one seeming inadequacy: the varying proportions of 
space assigned to the different theories. For example, Gabon is given 
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eleven more pagci tlian I'rcucl, )ci in ilic aulluirs' minds the contributions 
o£ Freud were more original and outMaiiding. 

The authors must lie praistd for their fairness in evaluation and claruy 
of exposition in each ease, CHivumsly t here cannot Iw a detailed treatment 
where the fichl is so extensive Vet tUcir ability to comicitsc is laudable, 
and although the style is not hrilliant ilicrc is liapptly no .uicinpt at a 
vest-pocket sketch sti often fncouiiicreU. The text is csjK’ti.illy valuable to 
one who wishes to gain u contejn of the drvclopmeiil of this iniercsiing 
field. The authors do appraise, but eschew indoctrination as such. 

Social Control in Its Sociological Aspects, by L, L. Br.ttNARu. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1939, vii -f 711 pages, 

The press notices of llcrnartrs Social Control in la Sociological Aspects 
gave ho[)c that at last the study had been made which w oukl delimit the 
field of social control and provide a schemata for us data. Tlic ho{JC is 
further increased when one reads m the prefate that "Psycho social proc¬ 
esses and factors are purposely suhordinaietl to sociological categories." 
When one reads the hook, however, the hojK gradually wanes. 

Methods employed in srwial control, according 10 Professor Ikrnard, 
are (1) use of violence, (2) use of iniimidaiion and fc,ir, (use of fraud, 
(4) persuasion and propaganda, and (<>) conirol tliroiigli scientific fact. 
The autltor, who apparently is a soci.il evolutionist, aiicmjiis to present 
the development of these methods in svieh a frame of reference. Ills case 
is not atall convincing. One wonders if the author is dctorinincd to sup¬ 
port his categories or jf he is jusl naive in the following staicmciu: 

“Force has gradually diminished in importance m srxrial control,. ., 
threats and intimidation, fraud, and csploiiation by more direct methods, 
intrigue, mampulaiion, deception, magic in its mullificd forms, deceptive 
propaganda, and many other milder devices have come to he important. 
But these in turn have begun to give way, and in many of their worst 
aspects are now largely outlawed, owing to the headway that is being 
made by the new ethical criteria of social justice and social welfare in 
social control,”* 

The most suggestive chapter for the educator is ihc l.tst, which is 
devoted to education. He holds that education is an indirect [actoi in 
control, If k attempts to be an immediate Cactoi, it dcgcncr.itcs into prcipa- 

' Pages 41-43, 
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gancla. Nowhere, however, does he suggest the relation between educa¬ 
tion and the sociological factors of the environment. 

The greatest value of the book is that it brings together and synthesizes 
much source material and presents it in a readable, informative pattern. 

Preface to an Educational Philosophy, by I. B. Berkson. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1940. 

Within the framework of the Dewey “experimental” or “reconstruc- 
tionist” philosophy, Berkson sketches a social philosophy for America 
He believes a philosophy of education should be a correlative, not of 
metaphysics, but of the ethical ideals of the culture within which it exists; 
and in this country should be a guide to help the schools play a part in 
reconstructing the political and economic sides of democracy Democracy 
as a philosophy of life is based on the conviction that all men are of equal 
moral, or personal, worth. 

Berkson thinks the Dewey group mistaken in two of its theories 
First, they fail to see that the ethical core of a philosophy of life is some¬ 
thing beyond proof or disproof, something, rather, in the nature of a 
conviction. Secondly (and this is a fundamental criticism) they fail to see 
that philosophy as a theory of life and education cannot always be chang¬ 
ing. A philosophy may be an “hypothesis,” but at least it must be a very 
long-range one, extending over a culture epoch. It should be a hypothesis 
not only in the sense that it is provisional but, as in science, also in the 
sense that it is a mental consti uct, believed to be true, upon which ex¬ 
po iment and action are to be based. 

A Cmrtculum in Vetetinary Medicine, by Oscar V. Brumley and 
W. W. Charters. Columbus Ohio: The Ohio State University 
Press, i939>74P‘''g«. 

A veterinary college, founded in 1884, revised its curriculum in 1915 
and then in 1929 decided another version was necessary. This monograph 
IS a dcsciiplion of the methods used by the faculty, with only one techni¬ 
cal clerical assistant, to rearrange the study of veterinary medicine to meet 
tlie needs of this profession. The study, therefore, is of interest as an 
example of an important and fundamental project which did not require 
a huge amount of time. 
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The Other Germany, by Kwika and K»,ai;s Mann. New York: 
Modern Age IkHiks ly-in, xv'n ■\ p.igc'^. 

This IS ihc slory whith ihc M.nui< Juivc rcj*catcd rm m.ui)’ lecture lours, 

It n more their siory, fur it is tth.ii all wlin uimm u|»uji the scj>.ir.iiism of 
Hiller and Njiim».il SrH.i.ilnm frtmi die (•crm.iii pruplc wmilrl have us 
heUtve. 

Tlic defense of the “other (icrnuny" is Ite.itiliftill} .iiid fortefiilly pre- 
seiticil. In the first sctiion* ''laHnkinj; IVKk\v.ird," tlic .nitliors bring many 
great German n.itncs inlet jicrsiicviivc men who h.ivc in.uic history. 
Dcs[iiic the work of Frcdcruk or of Hism.irvk, or tlic svriiing of Hegel, 
Ficluc, and Nicl7schc, the authors cmplMi ic,illy deny .my afliniiy bciivccn 
Hitlerism and the German jwopic. 

How, then, explain the f.ici of eight years of 1 liilcr.^ The authors recog¬ 
nize the complex f.iclors involvctl, hut aunbutc ii to hiilurc of the Weimar 
Ucpuhlic to take firm action .against those who ssould [irofit from its fall, 
the appeal to youth, the promises it>l«tih l.ibor and lapii.il as well as the 
professional group, and fc.ir~not far of death, but fear of anareby. 

The material is personalized hy creating .i ''«cinr.tr' to m.ikc the analy¬ 
sis, by ir.icing the vilkigc sihoolmasicr who denounced dciniKr.icy and 
secretly wore a sw.isuk.i only in have lus son killed in ihc Rohm purge 
and himself to be discharged three iiionlhs before hccoming eligible for a 
pension, and by a vtvni descruAion of the foiccd trek of svonsen and 
children for no offense other than being in a breadline, dm mg which .t 
Nazi slips away from the S.S. and generously aids a little !,td who was in 
tlic line to buy an egg for liis mother to make .1 birthday c.ikc for his 
father. 

The argument is subtle—the "oilier" Germany has been dupctl, tricked, 
and even the Nazis themselves seek to ameliorate their “oflicial’' acts. 
Now the people stand helpless, confused, and repentant and .ippcal to 
Amcric.a to save them from their monstrous lyrams. 

Ill their attempt to renounce Hitlerism as iion-Gcrm.in, the authors 
curiously omit any reference to Hegel or Fichte and Sjicnd many pages 
seeking to show that Nietzsche has been misirucrprcteil, I'licy do .icknowl- 
edge the indifference of the masses to dcinwratic govciimicni, but fail 
to state or even admit dial sucli indifference has been iliai acici isiic of an 
authoritarian government of their own choosing, 'l lie [ucsent writer 
would take sharp issue with the plea that 'ibiropc and Amciica belong 
together. Unless our peace is righteous and lasting, your peace will be 
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threatened/* We have heard the siren strains of those who would enlist 
our aid in the destiuccion of Germany; this is a unique appeal—even 
more enticing—to aid in the destruction of Nazism to save Germany 
from itself I 

A Gttl Grows Up, by Ruth Fedder. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1939,235 pages. 

This book IS written lor the teen-age girl It answers many questions 
about growing up that the adolescent girl finds puzzling. These same 
problems have been confronting adults who work, play, or live with 
adolescents. Here is material that should interest both groups for it an- 
sweis the thousands of questions about behavior that puzzle us all. The 
"teen” girl wants an answer, while parents, teachers, and group leaders 
would like to answer those questions, Miss Fedder does answer them out 
of her wide experience "What docs it mean to grow up?” “What is life 
all about anyway?” These problems and many more are handled with 
an intelligent understanding of the growing girl 
The j}roblcms of emotional maturity and personality development are 
dealt with, while family relationship, boy and girl relationships are dis¬ 
cussed The treatment of the material is handled in such a way as to give 
information about fundamentals of behavior so that the individual may 
grow in her ability to judge behavior, The author uses no technical 
psychological terminology. However, the book is based upon sound 
knowledge of the psychology of behavior. 

Educating for Health * A Study of Pi ograms for Adultsf by Frank 
Ernest Hill. New York: American Association for Adult Edu¬ 
cation, 1939,224 pages, $i 25. 

The purpose of this book is to give information on the important or¬ 
ganizations engaged in teaching American men and women to lead 
healthier lives. 

The book presents a comprehensive survey of health education in the 
United Stales and endeavors to show the need for a "greater coordina¬ 
tion of health educational activities and for national and regional unity, 
This book IS recommended to educators as a source book of informa¬ 
tion on vo\untSLry organizations promoting health and the methods being 
used to promote health education 
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